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P RE F A CE. 


HA can be more entertain- 
ing, and at the ſame Time 
A _ engaging, than that Hiſ- 
* where ae ſee all the pain- 
ul Steps and Labours of the 
Mind of Min frac'd out in the Invention, 
luc and Fn on of the Arts and 
A 3 Sciences ? 


vi 


Sciences? There it is we obſerve the weak, 
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low, and languid Eſtate the Mind is often 7 
reduced to, by its Speculations and Re- 


/ſearches ; the Darkneſs which ſometimes 


overſpreads it; and again the faint and 
glimmering Rays which break out athwart 
the Cloud; but which, if carefully col- 


lefted, often diffuſe a ' firong * over 
all the $ oul, 


This Hiſtory of the Sciences _ - 
hends all the Ages of the World, and all 
and every People who have known how to 
make a 1 Uſe of their Reaſon. It 
makes us obſerve the Cauſes and Occaſions 


of good and bad Taſte ; 155 almoſt mg van 


Variety and Differences of Geniuſes; 


few of them agree in the juſt Idea of T. o Things 
if- 


of Goodneſs, Truth, 2 and what 


ferent Roads they take to attain and ar- 
rive at the ſame End. 


| But as many look upon that as uſeleſs, 
which they don t know; and becauſe the 
Hiſtory of the Sciences fs, perhaps, leſs 


fat ted to the Humour and Capacity of 
ome, than that of Nations and Empires, 


- may indeed, in their Opinion, paſs for 
Amuſement. A fine Diſcourſe, 


rhey ll ſay, charms us; a well conducted 


Poem affects us; and we are ſenſibly 
touched by a fine Picture: But what does 
it fignify to know that Demoſthenes ex- 
celled in Eloquence, Homer in Poeſy, 

Apelles 
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Azbelles in Painting? To what Purpoſe 


it it, to enquire, if the Ancients knew 
the Circulation of the Blood? or when 


the Uſe of the Compaſs was found out? 


We enjoy the Diſcoveries made in the 


Arts and Sciences, and make the neceſſary 
Uſe of them; and that's enough. 


According to this Way of Reaſoning, one 
might without Fault or Cenſure confound 
the Times and Characters of the greateſt 
Men, and be perſuaded that Italy was as 
learned under the Reign of Theodorick, 


vit 


as under the Pontificate of Leo X. and 


that France was as polite under Philip 


the Auguſt, as under Lewis XV. I. 
might * alſo 1gnorantly advanced, that 
Pindar ſucceeded beſt in Tragedy, aud So- 
phocles in the Lyrick Poetry. So groſs 
and profound an Ignorance with Regard to 
hiſlorical Facts, would very ſoon darken 


and prejudice the Study and b of 


the Belles Lettres. We ſhould ſoon be at 
a Loſs how to make Choice of the beſt Mo- 
dels, which are certainly more /eful than 
all the Rules and Precepts in the World ; 


and bad Taſte would re-introduce Barba- 


riſm, which has coft ſo much Pains to get 
rid of. The Accounts of Sieges and Battles 
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the Exploits and Actions of great Com- 
manders; even the wild and fabulous Ad- 
ventures off the Heroes of Romances have 
always been greedily received; and ſhall it 
be unworthy of wiſe Men to ſtudy the Hiſ- 

A 4 tory 


Sieges and 
Battles. 


Heroes. 
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Jaſte which Mummius had for the Maſ- 


Egyptians had for all Sorts of Knowledge, 
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tory of - human Knowledge ? Will the dif- 


ferent Forms under which the Sciences 


have appeared in the ſeveral Countries, 
be leſs agreeable and entertaining ts the 


. hnman Mind, than thoſe Revolutions which 


have ravaged and over-turned States and 
Kingdoms ? Or 1s the Hiſtory of Arts leſs 
pleaſing than a feigned 'Contexture of 
Events (the Work of mere Imagination 
and Caprice, and) which cannot pleaſe but 
fo far as it apes or imitates? Efſays and 
Productions of this Nature may pleaſe ; 
but that which is both uſeful, agreeable, 
and entertaining ought to be prefer d (a). 


Moreover, if the Object and Deſign 0 
Hiſtory be to paint and exhibit Man in 
his true Character, both with Regard to 
Spirit and Underſtanding, and to his Heart 
or Action, is there not wanting an eſſen- 
tial Stroke in the Picture, when one 0 
theſe Points is neglected, and the other on- 
ly minded and jet forth? The little or no 


ter-fieces of . Art, don't it enter into the 
Chara#er of the Roman Conſul ? May 
we not attribute to the Paſſion which the . 


their Inclination for a quiet and peaceable 
Life; and their diſcovering little or no 
Ambition to extend the Bounds of their Em- 
fire ? Hence it is, that the good Hiſto- 
rians of Antiquity bave taken particular 


Care 
(a) Utile dulci, 


/ 


PREFACE. 
Care to collect the moſt important Points 
and Paſſages of the Hiſtory of Learning. 
Titus Livius omits no Occa/ion of ſpeaking 
of the Abrogation of ancient Laws, and 


the Eftabliſhnent of new ones; he even 
thinks he does nit depart from his Sub- 


ject, when with Facts of the greateſt Con- 


cern, he mixes the Origin of Comedy. 
Velleius Paterculus, in his moſt ſuccinct 
Epitome, makes. the Learned and the Sci- 
ences paſs in Review; nor does he think it 
. allowable for him to neglect the ſkilful Ar- 
tificers, * N 


It is true, the moſt of modern Hiſtorians 
have not taken this May. Some of them 
liv'd in an Age, when the Sciences were 
hoſt; others in the Time, when the Arts 
began only to appear. Now, that the 
Sciences flouriſh, we have ſufficient Helps 
for making out their Hiſtory from their 
Origin. But our Writers have divided 
the Taſk ; they have given us the Hiſtory 


of Learning Piece by Piece, inſtead of 


giving it entire, and in its full Ex- 
tent. 


In the mean time, till ſome able Hand 
ſhall take the Trouble to collect thoſe ſcat- 
tered Materials, I here preſent young 
Gentlemen, who begin to enter into the 
World, with a ſhort Introduction to that 
Hiftory. They will not learn from it the 


perfect 
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perfect Knowledge of all that concerns the 
Arts; that's not the Bufineſs of this hiſtori- 
cal Eſay; but by the Help of it they may 
acquire juſt, clear and diſtindt Ideas 9 
every particular Art and Science .and be 
able to fix and adjuſt their Birth, Pro- 
greſs, Perfection, Decline, and Recovery, 
to certain Epochs of Time; and in ſhort, to 
make themſelves acquainted with thoſe 
learned Men, of whom they will frequently 
hear mention made in Converſation, and 
whoſe Characters they will find for the moſt 
part glanc'd at, with their Names, in this 


Eſjay. 


T have not follow'd iny own Opinion,in the 
Judgment I paſs upon the Learned. I don't 
pretend to the Authority of bei "s Jud, e 0 
their Works, and to order and dec 45 7 
Ranks of Authors. This Prerogati ve belongs 
only to the Publick. 'Tis the Publick only 
can immortalize ſome, and condemn others 
to eternal Oblivion. Tis to the Decifion 
of this venerable and infallible Tribunal, 
that I have conformed and adapted both 
my Encomiums and Cenſures. If it h 
pens ſometimes that I ſeem to hold by the 
1 ſome famous Writer, it is only 
ary en the Publick has own'd it, 
and put to it, M I may ſo ſpeak, the Seal 
of Approbation, 4 


T have 
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J have not enlarged upon the Hints or 


Thoughts of others; it may, perhaps, be 
thougbt, I * Araitened 8 1 
I have generally named 
without loading the Margin with too many 
Quotations, When a Thing it well ſata, 


my Authorities, 


I don't endeavour to ſay it better. I have 
endeavoured to avoid that fooliſh Affecta- 
tion of ſome, who by a Variety of Expreſ- 


ions endeavour to ſurpaſs that Original 


which they propoſe to imitate. 
Some may, perhaps, find Fault that I 


. have omitted a great many Authors, who 


ought to have been taken Notice of in this 


Eſſay : But they will forgive me when 


they confider, that the principal Deſign 
is, to make ſome hiſtorical Reflections 
upon the Origin and Progreſs of the Sci- 
ences, and a few Examples bave been ſuf- 


fictent to fix the Dates. 


There's enough ſaid, to put thoſe u 
the Way, who 2 dl ned to 2 4 * 
peruſe the different Pieces we have of the 
Hiſtory of Learning. I am only afraid 
of being blam'd for Miſtakes I may have 


fallen into, and for bold Conjectures, which 


nevertheleſs I have only given as ſuch. 


I confeſs I may very poſſibly have wander- 


ed in theſe new Roads I have trac'd out 
76 
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to my ſelf; and therefore ſhall not be ſur- 
priſ d to be ſet right by any one who has 

travelled and knows the Way better. It is 
to be hoped, ſome learned and able Writer 
will undertake a Subject, which is capable 
4 being ſo much enlarged and embelliſh- 
e 


Miki fat erit ſpecimen tanti monſtraſſe 
laboris. 
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HE Knowledge of Languages 
| opens the Entry to the Sci- 
ences. The Orientals, the In- 
ventors of the Arts, ſatisfied 
themſelves with ſpeaking well 
.. their Mother-Tongue, with- 
ut giving themſelves the trouble to learn 
ſtrange Languages. The ancient Egyptians, in 
their happy Ages, had no Ambition to puſh 
themſelves abroad; they found at home where- 
withall to ſatisfy all their Wants; and being 
conſtant Obſervers of their Maxims, they care- 


. fully avoided the introducing among them the 


Language and Manners of their Neighbours, 
whom they look'd upon as Barkarians z and 
indeed they were leſs polite than they, 

1 except their Neighbours the Hebrews, who 


Sith a noble Simplicity were very polite : but 


they were a People in a ſpecial manner ſ 

from all others ; they abhorr'd the Cuſtoms of 

the Gentiles, and they deſpiſed. their Studies, 
B where 


— — — — 
— 


Syriack, or 


Chaldaick. 


GRAMMAR, 
where every thing ſavour'd of Idolatry. The 
Book which God had put in their hands, was 
to them inſtead of all other Books, and con- 
tain'd all that they ought and wanted to know. 
The Language in which the Book is written, is 
perfectly conform to the Character of that Peo- 
ple. It is ſimple in its Words, all derived from 
a few Roots, without any Compoſition; it is 
rich, ſolid, and clear in its Expreffions, which 
give diſtin& Ideas, and form {-nſible Images : 
and, which ſeems to me very remarkable, this 
Language ſuffer'd no Change at all from Mzy/es 
down to the time of the Babyloniſh Captivi- 
ty (a) : Then, that is, during the ſeventy Years 
that the Captivity laſted, the Hebrew ceas'd to 
be the common Language of the Jews, who 
ſubſtituted in its room the Syriack or Chaldaick, 
Since their Return from theCaptivity, there have 
been none but the Learned, who underſtood 
Hebreto; beſides, they abandon'd the uſe of 
the ancient Hebrew Letters (which the Sama- 
ritans kept) and took thoſe of the Chaldeans, 
which we improperly call Hebrew Letters. 

The Chriſtians preſerv'd the Body of the 
Scriptures intire, which they read in the vulgar 
Tongue, even in the publick Service: for the 
Lectures were all in Greek over all the Eaſt, 


and in Latin over all the Weſt. The Higher 


Syria nevertheleſs, where they made uſe of the 


 Syriack Language in their Offices, may be ex- 


. as may alſo the Country of Thebes, or 
ebais, where they ſpoke nothing but Egyp- 
tian (b). In theſe primitive times, the Faith- 
ful ſeparated thniſelves equally. from the Pa- 


gans and the Jes; ſo that they took no care 
of 


(a) Fleury Mceurs des Iſrael. Art. 15. 
(5) Ibid. Mœurs des Chret- Art. 30. 
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"he of ſtudying the Hebrew, which they left to the 
vas | Rabbis; yet the Providence of God raiſed up 
on- Doctors ſometimes, who applied themſelves to 
w. the Study of the holy Language, for the com- 
, is mon Benefit of the Church. 

eo- About the beginning of the third Century, 
om | the laborious Origen undertook that immenſe 
t is Work of explaining the Holy Scripture, and 
ich | making it more eaſily ynderſtood, by compar- 
es: ing the different Verſions with the original 
his Text; and, about the end of the fourth, St. 


ofſes Jerome made from the Hebrew that famous Ihe ., , 
vi- Tranſlation, known at preſent by the Name of gar Ver- 
ars be Vulgate Verſion. lion. 


The Ruin of the Roman Empire, and the 


ho Devaſtations made by the Northern Nations, 
ck, ut a ſtop to the Progreſs which the Hebrew 
Ve guage was like to make in the Weſt. Ig- 
od norance took ſo deep Root from that time, that 
of tts but about two hundred Years fince the Stu- 
na- dy of that Language was reviv'd. 
ns, In Germany, the moſt learned of the Prote- 
ſtant Divines gave great Application to it dur- 
the ing the ſixteenth Century. 
gar Farſter was Profeſſor of Hebrew at Witten- 
the erg, Pellican at Zurich, Nicander at Hfeld, &c. 
aſt, Þ But of all of them, he who acquired the great - 
ber eſt Reputation, was Sebaſtien Munſter, whom 
the they call'd the German Eſdras, for his excel- 
ex- lent Verſion of the Bible. 
or At the ſame time they ſtudied the Hebrew 
ryp- in France, with the ſame Ardor and Succeſs. 
th- King Francis I. that illuſtrious Reſtorer of the 
pa- Sciences, eſtabliſh'd Profeſſors at Paris to 
are teach the Languages, Anno 1529. Valable, 
of Bertin, Genebrard, and ſeveral others, diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves in that Profeſſion, and made 
excellent Scholars, From the School of Va- 
| B 2 table, 
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table came Salignac, Cavalier, Mercier: And 


 Raphelengius, Diſciple of Mercier, gave the 


Point- 
Vowels 


fit uſed. 


Flemiſh a Taſte and Inclination for the Hebrew 
Language; in which Andreas Maſius, that 
learned Critick, became a great Proficient. 

As the Humor of the Spaniards naturally 
diſpos'd them to a Study which requires great 
Aſſiduity and Patience; ſo they made good 
Progreſs, and had ſeveral learned Maſters of 
the Hebrew Language. I ſhall only make men- 
tion of Arrias Montanus, who, by Order of 
Philip II. made the famous Edition of the Con- 
plutenſian Bible. | 

Dead Languages are not eaſily learned but 
by Principles; the Rabb75(c) made a Grammar 
for the Holy Language, and taught it by Rules. 
About a thouſand Years after the Hebrew was 
no more a living and common Language, cer- 


tain Criticks of the School of Tiberias, call'd 
by us Maſſoretes, invented the Point- Vowels : I. 
Theſe Grammarians, of but a mean Capacity, 


fancied to fix the Pronunciation of the Hebreu 


Text by theſe Points; tho? probably they muſt i 


at that time have been ignorant of the ancient 


and true Pronunciation. Upon the Revival of 


the Belles Letires, the Learned adopted the 
Uſe of the Point-Vowels, which they found 
had been eſtabliſhed a long time; and ftrove 
who ſhould beſt abridge and make eaſy a Study 
which does not want its Diffculties ; hence 
that Number of Grammars, which moſt of the 
Profeſſors and Learned we have named com- 
poſed z which were very ſoon followed by the 
Granimars of Buxtorf, Erpenius, and Kecker- 

man, much more exact than the former. 
According to the Advances they made in 
this formerly unknown Region, they made 
| new 


) Rabbi Kimchi, Elias Levita, &c. 
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the Erew Diſcoveries. To ſpeak only of the French, 
rew ¶ Samuel Bochart, about the middle of the laſt 
chat Century, ſurprized the learned World, by the 
curious Reſearches and profound Erudition 
ally found and admired in his Phaleg and Canaan ; 
reat and long after him, P. Thomaſſin made his Uni- 
ood Nverſal Gloſſary, where he gives great Proof of 
; of Ibis great Skill in the Oriental Languages; he 
en- makes them all derived from the Hebrew, as 
of their common Source: hence that obſervable 
om- Affinity and Genius amongſt them. The 
Chaldaick comes neareſt to the Hebrew, and it 
but Fs in this Language that the Paraphraſes which 
mar the Jeu print with their Bibles, and their 
ales. Commentaries upon the Books of Scripture, are 
was yritten. 
The firft Grammar of the Chaldaick Lan- 
guage is that of Munſter. Poſtellus and Erpe- 
mus have given us Grammars of the Arabick ; 
and Rapbelengius an Arabick Dictionary. 
rew © One of the moſt famous Profeſſors of the Sy- 


nuſt Friack Language was Mr. Herbelot, Author of 
cient ihe Bibliotbeque Orientale. He had written this 
al of Wook in Arabick, but afterwards tranſlated it 
the Into French, to make it the more uſeful. 


und The Hebrew is fo difficult, that 'tis under- 
rove Wood but by a few of the Learned. To en- 
udy Fourage the Study of this Mother- Language, 


e Points ſhould be cut off, which, like Bri- 
s and Thorns, ſerve only to choke up the 
om- Way that leads to it. Theſe Points or Accents 
re uſeleſs, now that the Queſtion is, not to 
peak, but to read and underſtand it. And all 
he Difficulty lies here, viz. Whether this 
e admits of Vowels? Or if the Points 
f the Maſſoretes were invented to ſupply the 


ant of them ? | 
B 3 Monſ. 
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Monſ. Maſclef, Canon of Amiens, has under- 
taken the firſt Part of the Queſtion, againſt the 
Points; and, fince the Year 1717, is the Au- 
thor of a new and very convement Method. 
On the other hand, Father Guarin, a Benedic- 
The Points in, has declared for the Point-Vowels. But, 
no more notwithſtanding his Zeal in their Defence, moſt 
made uſe part of the Students of Hebrew do now rejc& 
of. on 
them as good for nothing, but to embarraſs and 
retard the Study of the ſacred Books. 

I ſay nothing of the Phænician, nor of the 
Ethiopian Language. They are not enough 
known. 

The Hiſtory of the obſcure and fabulous 
Ages tells us, that Cadmus, Son of Apenir 
King of Phenicia, brought into Greece the In- 
vention of Writing, about 260 Years before 
the taking of Tray. It is eaſy to believe, that 
that Prince would introduce the Phenician Lan- 

ge into that Country, which mixing with 
that which the Natives, the Deſcendants of Hel. 
len ſpoke, form'd at laſt the Greek Language. 
Its different Dialects aroſe very near the ſame 
way in proceſs of time. 
Dialets Seve.al Clans of the Greeks went in queſt of 
foickand new Habitations: The Jonians and Eolians paſl 
Lolick. ed over into A/ia, and eftabliſh'd themſelves 
in theſe two Countr.es, which from them have 
been ſince called ſonia and Eolia (d). Th 
Language of their Poſterity took eaſily a Tinc- 
ture of that of the ancient Afaticts. Thence 
came the Ionian and Eolian Dialects. 


Lang. 


Deoericł. The Doric ſeems to be more ancient. I. 


muſt certainly come from Dorus, the ſecond 
Son of Hellen. 


We ſhould have a very falſe Notion of tht 
Greek Dialects, ff we took them for ſo many 


| groß 
(4) Lell. Paterc. Hiſt. lib. 1. c. 4. 


| always confin'd ta Greece. 


Youth with a 
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groſs and corrupt Ways of ſpeaking, like thoſe 

uſed in our Provinces z every Dialect was a 
Idiom, which had its particular Beau- 

ties. Herodote made uſe of the Ionian, Thucy- 


7 


dide of the Attick : What a Purity of Style, 4c. 


and Elegance in theſe two Hiſtorians! We muſt 
acknowledge however, that the Attick Dialect 
excells the others very far: Why? Becauſe by 
Alticiſm is meant a Diſcourſe, which ſeems to 
be dictated by Nature itſelf ; where there is no- 
thing, but what*s agreeable to taſte, of an eaſy 
Grace, and ſo ſeaſoned as to be felt; in a word, 
where thing is well ſaid (e) 

This Purity and Politeneſs of Language, E 
culiar to Athens, was there ſo generally diffuſed, 


that Theophraſte, who is juſtly commended for - 


his Sweetneſs of Style, was known to be a 
Stranger by a ſimple Fruit-woman, by a Je ne 
fgay quoi, or ſomething, one can't tell what, 
amiſs in his way of ſpeaking. 

J) The Greek Language did not continue 
Carneades, Crito- 
laus, and Diogenes, being ſent from Athens to 
Rome upon publick Affairs, inſpired the Roman 
great Deſire of learning the Grech. 
The moſt illuſtrious Romans began to retain and 
keep about them the moſt learned Men of 
Greece. Scipio, Lelius, and Furius ſet them 
the Example (g). And the Paſſion they had 
for that new Learning became ſo ſtrong, that 
Cato the elder was afraid, leſt the Youth ſhould 


give up the Glory of Arms and Doing well, 


for the Honour of Knowing and Speaking 


well (Y). 
B 4 From 


le) Ut bene dicere, id fit Attice dicere. 
Cit. de opt. gen. Orat. n. 13. 
Cicero de claris Oratoribus. 
6 Cicero de Oratore, lib. 2. n. 155 1 
) Plitarch. Life of Cato. | 
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From the firſt Africanus to Cicero, that is, 
almoſt fourſcore Years,' the Romans gave great 
Application to the Study of the Greek Lan- 
guage. Thus Greece, when in Subjection to 
the Romans, in its turn ſubjected its Conquer- 
ors (i). It became the School of the fine Arts, 
and preſerv'd its Reputation a long time under 
the Emperors. 

Nevertheleſs, the Greek Language degene- 
rated infenfibly ; they who taught it, and who 
were called Grammarians, left very often the 
more ſolid, to run after the frivolous ; and 
being buſied about hard Queſtions, they culti- 
vated and minded nothing at length but an 
obſcure ſort of Erudition, Bad Taſte is con- 


tagious; it infected the Romans alſo. We muſt 


not wonder then, if under the Empire of 
Adrian, People could hear a Ptolomeus Chennus, 
and if they could have in eſteem a Leander 
Nicanor, a Diogenian, and a Faſon : The moſt 

lite Princes then treated theſe Grammarians 
83 they were ſo * ex. as not to 


charge the Art they profeſs'd with their De- 


fects; beſides, the Study of the Greek Lan- 
guage was at that time the Foundation of all 
other Studies, even for Princes; Telephus and 
Hepbæſtion taught the Emperor Lucius Verus 
Greek. | 

There was a good deal to be learn'd from 
the Writings of ſome of them : Without the 
Banquet of Athenzus, one could not go far into 
he Greet Antiquities (I). Grammar grew worſe 
as the Greet Empire declined, and loſt of its 
Luſtre. Nevertheleſs the Grammarians, whoſe 
chief Buſineſs was the Explanation of good 


Authors, 
, (7) Horads. Ep. 1. lib. 2. Gracia capta ferum victorem 
ccepit, Wc. 5 
( Capitolinus, vit. L. Veri. 


(#7) He liv'd in the time of the Emperor Commodus. 


LANGUAGES: 

Authors ' preſerved the Belles Lettres: The 
Scholiaſts fixed the Tradition of the ancient 
Uſages and Cuſtoms; they illuſtrated the Texts, 
whether it be by the different Readings, or 
by the Citations of many Authors which are 
laſt fince, We may refer to theſe latter Times 
the Invention of the Accents, ſo uſeful for un- 
derſtanding well the Greek Writers: Whoever 
would refer them to the higher Ages, might 
be eaſily refuted, both from the Inſcriptions 
and ancient Manuſcripts. 

We are now inſenſibly arrived at the Reco- 
very of the Greek Language in the Weſt, 
where it had been altogether unknown for 
many Ages. About the End of the 14th 
Century, Emanuel Chryſolore, who had been 
ſent by Joannes Paleologus to defire the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Princes of Europe againſt Ba- 
Jazet, who was then beſieging Conſtantinople, 
fix d his Habitation in Italy after the Death of 
his Maſter, and profeſſed the Greek Language 
firſt at Venice, next at Hlorence, and laſt at 
Pavia, under the Protection of Duke Fohr 
Gallas (m). From his School came Franciſcus 
Philelphus a Spaniard, Ambroſe a Monk of Col- 
cheſter in England, Francis Barbara, c. Afﬀ- 
terwards, when Mabomet the 2d took Conſtan- 
tinople, all the Greeks who lov'd the fine Arts 
took Refuge in /taly, and were receiv'd there 
with Marks of Diſtinction by the famous Lau- 
rence of Medicis. | 

Laſcaris, after he had put in Order the fine 
Library of Florence, came to France; and at 
Fountainbleau laid the Foundations of the 
King's Library ; and at Paris that of the 
Royal College. Budeus, his illuſtrious Diſ- 


ciple, who had contributed to thoſe two Eſta- 


bliſhments, 
, Thevot, Vies des hommes illuſtres. . 4b. 2. ch. 45. 
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tabliſhmients, communicated to Francis I. the 
Tafte of the Greek Learning. 

It is not to be imagin'd, with what Rapidity 
and Succeſs this new Study ran over the King- 
dom. It was very ſoon honoured, and Per- 
ſons of the greateſt Quality took Delight in it; 
Henry de Meſmes (u), not only underſtood the 
Greek, but could repeat all Homer (o). They 
had not as yet abandon'd and given up to Pe- 
dants a Language, which alone was capable 
to inſpire true Politeneſs; that unjuſt Prejudice, 
as I believe, was owing to the Abuſe that ſome 
who were concern'd in Teaching made of their 
Profeflion, ſpoil'd, it may be, by the bad Ex- 
ample of the Grammarians we have ſpoke of, 
and by the Solitude of their Cloſets, which ſe- 
pane them from the Converſation of the 

orld, gave them a certain Ruſticity, which 
render'd them contemptible. Nevertheleſs, 
tho* uncapable of perceiving the Beauties that 
were too fine for them, they have labour'd 
uſefully for thoſe that came after them, and 
ſav'd them the Trouble of tedious Reſearches ; 
Some of them have given excellent Editions of 
good Authors, and publiſhed Works before 
unknown. Of the Number of theſe, in the 
16th Century, are, Fohannes Fambucus, the 
firſt Editor of Ariſtenetas, Eunapius, Heſychius, 
Sc. and Arnold of Lens, who, according to 
Monſieur de Thou (p), recovered from Duſt 
and Deſtruction, oſephus againſt Appion, 
Others of em have illuſtrated the Writings of 
the Ancients with Notes, and given faithful 


enough Tranſlations of them in Latin. In 


ſhort, 


(z) He liv'd about the Middle of the 16th Century. 

9 * 1 Maniere d enſeigner les Belles Lettres, Jom. 
1. J. 1. ch. 10. 

(p) Thou. Hiſt. ſui temporis, an. 1561. 
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he fhort, ſome of them have kh Gram- 
mars with great Exactneſs. Such are, Clenard, 
ty Gretzer, Vaſſius, Weller, Er. 
85 Let us do Juſtice to our o. n Nation and 
* the Age we live in. Thoſe of our Learned, who 
t; have applied themſelves to the Greek Gram 
ne mar, have added to that Study both more 
4 Criticiſm and more Taſte; without confini 


2 themſelves to the Letter, they have penetrat 

le into the Spirit of their Authors: They have 
* laid hold upon, and taken Notice of, both 
ne what is beautiful and ſolid in them; their 
* ſtrong or ſublime Thoughts; their natural or 
12 delicate Turns ; nothing has efcap'd them. 

f, They have likewiſe extended their Labours 
155 on the Greek of the middle and haſt Age 5 
ne and have not neglected, but by Work as pain- 
h ful as uſeful have examin'd, that rude, uncouth 
85 Latin, which Barbarity ſubſtituted in place of 
* the Language of the ancient Romans (r). Let 
d us ſtop here, and conſider this Language in all 
d its Purity. 

A. The Latin, as all other Languages, rude Latin: 
f and harſh in the Beginning, was a forming 
1 flowly for ſeveral Ages, and did not arrive 
on at Perfection till the Time of Scipio and 
* Lalius. 

* Terence, charm'd with the frequent Peruſal 
— of Menander, was the firſt who dar'd to in- 
a troduce the Graces of the Greek into the Ro- 
” man Language. Cicero gave it more Harmo- 
f i ny and Numbers ; and the Poets who flou- 
a riſh'd under Auguſtus put the laſt Hand to it, 
4 by enriching it with the Spoils of Pindar and 
, Homer. This is the proper Interval, to which 


We 
7. 


(r) M. du Cange dans ſes deux gloſſaires. 
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we ought to confine the Roman Urbanity, 
that Flower of Expreſſion and Politeneſs, as 
peculiar to the Town of Rome, as the Atticiſm - 
was to Athens, which diſtinguiſh'd the Citizen 
from the Stranger; in which Cicero excelPd, 
but Titus Livius wanted, who was found Fault 
with for a certain provincial Air (5) and Turn 
in his Style. 

From the Reign of Tiberius the Latin Lan- 
guage began to be corrupted : It loſt that na- 
tural and fimple Air, in which lay its Beauty, 
to take up with ſomething, I don't know 
what, affected and childiſh : They would 
needs have Wit, and too much; and becauſe 
Taſte was fallen low, they thought they did 
2 great deal when they ornamented their 
Diction and Diſcourſe with Figures, and ſtuff'd 
it full with trifling Punctilio's. *T'was the 
young Folks who gave the Run to and en- 
couraged that Sort of Mode; but the moſt. 
ſufficient and beſt Judges eſteem'd ftill the 
Language of the Ancients, and the Gram- 
marians ſet themſelves to work to explain 
them. Thy 12} 

In the Time of Claudius, Aſconius Pedianus 
render'd himſelf famous by his Commentaries 
upon Cicero. Sulpicius Apollinaris, whom 
they place under Antoninus Pius, illuſtrated 
Terence (rt). Evantius labour'd upon the ſame 
Poet (u). Donatus and Servins illuſtrated Vir- 
gil by their learned Notes (x). Others, that 
they might profit by their reading, contented 
themſelves by making Excerptions from good 
Authors, 


(s) Quintil. Inſt. orat. 1/5. 8. c. 1. 
( ) Calvis. Chron. an. 163. 

1) Baillet Gram. c. 622. 

x) They put the firſt under Conftantius, and the ſecond 


un Honorius. 


LANGUAGES... 
Authors, and publiſhing their Collections; 
ſuch as are the No#es Atticæ of Aulus Gellius, 
and the Saturnalia of Macrobius. There were 
ſome of them, who keeping more ſtrictly with- 
in the Bounds of their Profeſſion, wrote upon 
the different Parts of Grammar. 

Cenſorinus, the moſt learned Man of his Age, 
wrote a Book Concerning the Accents, which 
Priſcian cites. Verrius Flaccus had before 
written a Treatiſe of the Signification of Words; 
and in the much later Times Nonius Marcellus 
wrote one concerning their Propriety. Feſtus, 
Contemporary of the laſt, after having ab- 
ridged Flaccus, has been abridged himſelf 
by Paulus Diaconus. Thus, the Merit of 
theſe Writers conſiſted only, very often, in co- 
pying one another; which has ſo confounded 
them, that the Name of the Author of In- 
ſtructions upon Grammar, is at preſent a Prob- 
lem for the Learned; ſome of them attribute 
theſe Five Books to Charifut, "Rents to Dio- 
8 

When the Latin ceas d to be a vulgar Lan- 
guage, they ſet about different Ways of teach- 
ing it, eſpecially in the laſt two Centuries ; 
ſome taught it by Uſe and Exerciſe: That is 
the Way Montagne was taught it (y), and 
vhich hath been renew'd in our own Time with 
Succeſs, in Sight of all Paris. 

It was beliey'd for a long Time, that there 
was no Way better than to employ all the 
Latin Words in one continued Diſcourſe. It 
was upon this Plan that Comenius made his 
Fanua Linguaram, a Book, which, after it had 
been the Darling of all Europe, could not pre- 
ſerve its Reputation. Others, by ' introducing 
the Fables, fancy*d to abridge a Scudy, which 


by 


(y) Eſſais, liv. I, (. 25. 


AM MAR 
by that Means they made more difficult: At 
length the greateſt Numbers declar'd for the 
Grammars call'd, The Methods, where the Pre- 
cepts were firſt given in Latin, and afterwards . 
in French. 

The principal Defign of ſtudying the dead 
Languages, .is, to underſtand the Authors who 
have written in them. But the more ancient 
the Authors are, they are the harder to be un- 
derſtagd : You muſt acquaint yourſelf with 
the Genius of your Author, adjuſt his Prin- 
ciples and Concluſions ; you muſt conſider him 
with Regard to the Circumſtances of the Time 
and Place he liv'd in; and give Attention to 
the Manners and Cuſtoms which prevail'd, 
and were in Uſe then, and remark his Alluſi- 
ons, founded upon certain Facts not common- 
ly known. With this View the Grammarians 
| ; of the 6th Century apply'd themſelves to il- 

luſtrate the Latin Authors; ſome of them by 
| ! long Commentaries, others by ſhort Nates. In 
| 1 Ita Ly 
| 


„Corrado, Curiot, Aldus Manucius, Ur- 
1 Huus and Ricoboni diſtinguiſh'd themſelves in 
5 this Kind of Learning; as did the Germans 
ll alſo, as Amwberbachius, Betuleus, Rhenanus, 
Chelenus, Glareanus and Fabricius, The 
French were not the laſt in applying to that 
Study; and we may venture to ſay, wi 
being calPd too partial, that Turnebus, Lam- 
binnus, Foſephus Scaliger and Muretus, went a 
greater Length than the Foreigners. | 
The Antiquaries, whoſe Taſk was greater, 
made a ſeparate Claſs ; and they m a manner 
divided the Labour among them. Nicolas de 
Grouchi treated of the Roman Comitia or Aſ- 
ſemblees, as did Carolus Sigonius ; and made a 
perſonal Quarrel of a Point of Learning. 


Peter 


LANGUAGES. 


Peter Ciacon wrote of the Weights and 


Meaſures, and explain'd and deſcribed the Tri- 
clinium of the Ancients. Hubertus Goltzius, 
Antonius Auguſtinus, and Fulvius Ur/inus, wrote 
of and illuſtrated the Medals ; others took the 
Inſcriptions for their Part of the Taſk, and 
others the Mythology. 

The Ignorance of the preceding Ages ren- 
der'd theſe Studies neceſſary : But ſome of them 
overdid in theſe Matters. They confin'd and 
ſtrain'd to expreſs themſelves in the pureſt La- 
tin they could, and to read all the Authors, 
to ſhow that they had read a great deal; and 
they confum*d the Time about Words, which 
they ought to have beſtow'd upon the Re- 
ſearch of Things. The Learned of this Kind, 
far from forming their Taſte from ſo perfect 
Models, knew all that was in the Ancients but 
their Graces and Delicacy. 

Nevertheleſs, *twould be unjuſt, not to be 
thankful, and acknowledge the Obligation 
they have laid us under, for the great Trouble 
and Labour they have ſav'd us: And we can 
never be too thankful for their Diligence, and 
the great Pains they were at to ſearch for and 


diſcover the beſt and moſt ancient Manuſcripts ; 


and for their collating and comparing them to- 
gether ; and for their giving us excellent Edi- 
tions. Would you have an Inſtance? Look 
only to Frerne's Terence. The Succeſſors of 


thoſe Grammarians inherited both their good 


and bad Qualities, and even to the. Middle of 
the laſt Century. Salmaſius, with vaſt Eru- 
dition, had a great deal of Vanity and low 
Jealouſy. 

The nigher we approach to our own Times, 
we ſee the Learned outdo their Maſters, and 
make new Diſcoveries, I don't ſpeak of the 


Editions 
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Editions for the Uſe of the Dauphin; they 
have not carry'd all the Votes in their Favours. 
I ſpeak of thoſe fine Editions publiſh'd a few 
Years fince in France and other Countries, 
which, while they preſerve both the Variorum 
and Notes of the firſt Commentators, cut off 
all that is ſuperficial and loaded with a vain 


'and haughty Erudition : I ſpeak of Phedrus, 


whom Mr. Pithon has revived ; and (which is 
more important) of ſo many Works, hot known 
before, of the Fathers of the Church, which 
Ferome Vignier and Francis de Combfix have 
publiſhed for the firft Time. | 

The good Taſte of our Age has not al- 
lowed us to negle&t the French Language, 
while we cultivated the Latin. As it con- 
cerns. us very much to. know it, let us go 
back to its Source, and follow it in its Courſe 
and Progreſs. „ 

The Francs, when they eſtabliſn'd them- 
ſelves in Gaul, left to the Natives of the Coun- 
try their particular Uſages and Cuſtoms: And, 
during the firſt Race of our Kings, there were 
two People in France, who ſpoke two diffe- 
rent Languages, the Latin and the Tudeſque. 
Mean time theſe two People approach'd one 
another by little and little. Whether thro? 


Neceſſity or Complaiſance, the Romans or old 


 Gauls accommodated themſelves to the Man- 


ners of the French, whom they found no lon- 
ger to be ſo barbarous; and leaving their own, 
took partly to the Manners of their Maſters ; 


they, on the other. Hand, admired the Polite- 


neſs of their new Subjects, and were much 
taken with their Manner of Living ; at length, 


each of them adding ſomething of their own, 


they became one People and one Language, 
but a Language compos'd of two which were 
aboliſhed; 


CAN. ifs 
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aboliſhed ; the Latin as to the Words, and the 
Tudeſqnue with regard to the Conſtruction of 
Speech 


Te it muſt be obſerv'd that as the Genius of 
this Language retain'd more of the Roman than 
of the German, it was very ſoon ſubjected to 
Articles and auxiliary Verbs: Its Terms, which 
were corrupted as they departed from their Ori- 
inal, took a new Termination, and were con- 
Landed with many Terms of the Northern 
People, who at different times had made In- 


curfions into Gaul. 
This Language called Roman, after having 
baniſhed the Tudeſque, which our firſt Kings 
ſpoke, was fully form'd under the Reign of 
1- [Lewis the young. Fauchet proves it (z). This 
rs Author, who is ſo learn'd in our Antiquities, 
ſs Ways, that from that time they began to 
write; for a Language is made, when it gets 
beyond the Limits of familiar Diſcourſe, and is 
become capable of Style. A fine Genius (a) 
believed with Probability enough, that in the 
oyages beyond Sea, which both preceded and 
ollowed that Epoch, the French choſe to 
mitate in ſome things the Oeconomy of the 
reek Language. 
The Poets, who afterwards crouded the 
durts of Princes under the Appellation of 
Fongleurs, gave a new Turn to our Lan 
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n- Ind to which Jean de Meun (5), and after him 
1m, Iain Chartier (c), added new Graces. Amiot, 
s ; (Ware, and their Cotemporaries, enrich'd it 


te- {ith ſome foreign Phraſes, to which our Af+ 
ich {rs beyond the Mountains gave occaſion. The 
th, Niril Wars, with which France was afflicted, 
vn C ſtopt 
7 

©, (z) Dela Lan ue Fr iſe. F 
S e Le Pere Bohours, Entr. ſur la Langue Frangoiſe 
ere Bi (5) Continuateur du Roman de la Role. 
ed; % Secretaire de Charles VII. 
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Editions for the Uſe of the Dauphin; they 
have not carry'd all the Votes in their Favours. 
I ſpeak of thoſe fine Editions publiſh'd a few 
Years fince in France and other Countries, 
which, while they preſerve both the Variorum 
and Notes of the firſt Commentators, cut off 
all that is ſuperficial and loaded with a vain 
'and haughty Erudition : I ſpeak of Phedrus, 
whom Mr. Pithon has revived ; and (which is 
more important) of ſo many Works, not known 
before, of the Fathers of the Church, which 
Ferome Vignier and Francis de Combfix have 
publiſhed for the firſt Time. | 

The good Taſte of our Age has not al- bar 
lowed us to neglect the French Language, Ii [pc 
while we cultivated the Latin. As it con- Le 
cerns. us very much to. know it, let us go A 
back to its Source, and follow it in its Courſe I fay 
and Progreſs. HED mes ark wr 

The The Francs, when they eſtabliſh'd them- be 

French. elves in Gaul, left to the Natives of the Coun- bee 
try their particular Uſages and Cuſtoms: And, ¶ be 
during the firſt Race of our Kings, there were e 
two People in France, who ſpoke two diffe- Wil 

Tudeſque. rent Languages, the Latin and the Tudeſque. Wm 
Mean time theſe two People approach'd one C. 

another by little and little. Whether thro? 
Neceflity or Complaiſance, the Romans or old WW © 

Gauls accommodated themſelves to the Man- 7 

ners of the French, whom they found no lon- WW" 

ger to be ſo barbarous ; and leaving their own, 14 

took partly to the Manners of their Maſters ; M 

they, on the other Hand, admired the Polite- . 

neſs of their new Subjects, and were much fa 

taken with their Manner of Living ; at length, Cr 
each of them adding ſomething of their own, 
they became one People and one Language, 
but a Language compos'd of two which were 
aboliſhed; 
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aboliſhed ; the Latin as to the Words, and the 
Tudeſque with regard to the Conſtruction of 
Speech. oe, 
| "But it muſt be obſery'd, that as the Genius of 
this Language retain'd more of the Roman than 
of the German, it was very ſoon ſubjected to 
Articles and auxiliary Verbs: Its Terms, which 
were corrupted as they departed from their Ori- 
inal, took a new Termination, and were con- 
Funded with many Terms of the Northern 
People, who at different times had made In- 
curfions into Gaul. 

This Language called Roman, after having 
baniſhed the Tude/que, which our firſt Kings 
ſpoke, was fully form'd under the Reign of 
Lewis the young. Fauchet proves it (z). This 
Author, who is ſo learn'd in our Antiquities, 


ſays, that from that time they began to 


write; for a Language is made, when it gets 
beyond the Limits of familiar Diſcourſe, and 1s 
become capable of Style. A fine Genius (a) 
believed with Probability enough, that in the 
Voyages beyond Sea, which both preceded and 
followed that Epoch, the French choſe to 
imitate in ſome things the Oeconomy of the 
Greek Language. 

The Poets, who afterwards crouded the 
Courts of Princes under the Appellation of 
Jongleurs, gave a new Turn to our Language; 
and to which Jean de Meun (b), and after him 
Alain Chartier (c), added new Graces. Amiot, 
Marot, and their Cotemporaries, enrich'd it 
with ſome foreign Phraſes, to which our Af. 
fairs beyond the Mountains gave occaſion. The 
Civil Wars, with which France was afflited, 

C ſtopt 

(z) De la Langue Francoiſe. 

Le Pere Brkourt, ntr. ſur la Langue Frangoiſe: 


(5) Continuateur du Roman de la Role. 
le] Secretaire de Charles VII. 
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ſtopt a little the Progreſs of our Writers, and 
our Language continued very imperfe& under 
theſe four Reigns : The Glory of poliſhing and 
bringing it to Perfection was referved for Mal. 
berbe and Balzac: They brought a Cadence 
and Harmony into it, which no body had any 
Notion of before. To fay all in a word, they 
made it capable of expreffing all the Beauties of 
Poeſy and Eloquence. 

Every living Language is ſubſe& to change; 
it goes on to Perfection, or degenerates ; it fol. 
lows always the good or bad Taſte of the Na. 
tion. Twas to purify the Tafte more and 
more, and to bring the Language to the Point 
of Perfection it is capable of, that Cardinal d 
Richelieu founded the French Academy, which, 
under the Protection of our Kings, has carrie 
the Belles Lettres to that Degree of Elevation 
we now ſee them in. That illuſtrious Comps 
ny propos'd at firſt, to ſhew and declare what 
was good and proper French, and to fix th 
fundamental Rules of our Language; which 
was to promiſe a Dictionary and Grammar. 

The Academy perform'd its firſt Promik, 
Anno 1694, and having carefully revis'd it 
Work, it publiſh'd a new Edition of its Dictio 
naty, or rather a Diftiorary altogether nen. 
That the Dictionary might be not only of us, 
but to the good liking of every one, the Aci 
demy had regard to the different Taſtes, and 
followed two different Methods in compiling d 
it. The firſt, which diſpoſes of the Word 
from their Roots, agrees beſt with the Lear 
ed ; the other, which ranges according to tt 
Order of the Alphabet, all Words, whethe 
fimple or compounded, is better ſuited to tif 
Capacity of ordinary Readers. w 
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The whole Academy join'd in this double 
Work; and every Member did ſomething to- 
wards its Perfection. In the mean time, it did 
not neglect thinking of its Grammar: To pre- 
pate for it, it had made Obſervations upon the 
Remarks of Yauge/as. *© But that Company 
(fays a famous' Academician (4), in his Exa- 
Sr Pb of the Doubts upon the Language) 
« were immediately of opinion, that the Work 
of a Syſtem, as a Grammar is, could not be 
« conducted but by one Perſon ; therefore they 
« gave the Care of it to Abbe Regnier, who 
« beltow/d.upon it all the Knowledge he had 
acquired by fifty Years Reading and Reflexi- 
(e ons. 33 

It was not, that our Language wanted Gram- 
mars altogether; but all of em, which had been 
publifhed, were very faulty. The Grammar 
of Pere Chifflet a Jeſuit, which was one of the 
beſt, and exact as to the Rules, had not a French 
Air, and ſavour'd of the Franche Comte, The 
d one, which is conceaPd under the 

Name of Mr. de Ia 7. ouche, deſerves no Cre- 
dit, in all the Rules it gives of the Pronuncia- 
tion, *Tis a greater Work, than a good Gram- 
mar, and more difficult than one would think. 
The Acatiemy perhaps might even find ſome- 
thing to correct in that of Abbe Regnier. 

Let us not forget the Ety mological Dictio- 
nary of Monſ. Menage. Every body knows 
of how great Uſe ſuch Enquiries are for under- 
ſtanding the Force of Words and Orthography, 
and they even. afford ſome Pleaſure; and it 
were to be wiſh'd, that there were Dictionaries 
of this ſort compiled for the different Idioms of 


our Provinces. They are very ancient; and if 


they were well (xplain'd, they would help a 
C 2 good 


„ M. Abbe Olivet, Hiſt. de Acad, Franc t 2. Pp. 6g. 
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good deal to clear up the Meaning of the pro- 


per Names of a vaſt Number of Places: One 
of the Learned of this Age (e) cites the Biſ- 
cayan Language on this Subject, and ſhews its 
Conformity not only with the Language of a 
Part of France, but alſo with the Spaniſh and 
Iriſh. 5 
Precepts are of little Uſe, if they are not ſup- 
ported by Examples; the Academy gives 
Rules and Examples in every kind of Writing. 
La Fontain and Benſerade are good Guides for 
the ſimple Style, Baſſuet and Patru for the 
high Style, D' Ablancourt for the middle, Meſſ. 
De Buſt, and Rochefoucault have a certain Ait 
of Quality in ſaying things, which 1s not at all 
to be acquir'd by Study. 

This Way of Writing eafily, naturally, 
and as it were negligently, 1s, in my Opinion, 
a conſiderable Part of the French Urbanity. It 
appears principally among the Ladies of the 
Court, who have a fine Turn, by means of the 
moſt polite Education and Converſation. And 
if I am allow'd to tell my Thoughts, *tis in 
this happy Talent that the Perfection of the 
Language conſiſts. | 

'This eſteemable Quality is not to be found 
in other Languages. The 1talian has ſome- 
thing in it that's merry, jocoſe, and toying ; 
the Spaniſh goes too much upon the other ex- 
treme; Pomp, Oſtentation, and Bombaſt make 
its Character. Both the one and t'other have 
degenerated from their former Purity. If you 
would ſee theſe two Languages in their Beau- 
ty, you muſt ſee and conſider them in their In- 
fancy. Guevarre, Marianna, and Lewis dt 
Grenade, have a Purity of Style in vain to be 

look'd 

e) M. Leibnita dans ſa Lettre & Monſ. Chamberlain, 
28 Avril 1714. 
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look?d for amongſt the Spaniſh Writers now-a- 

days. As to the Italians, Boccace and Petrarch 

have been but weakly imitated by Bembo and 
Taſſo; and it may be ſaid, that Cardinal Benti- 
voglio, Guarini and Marini, are only as the laſt 
Wreck and Remnants left us of that Language. 

2. et it has not wanted ſome good Writers, who 

© have endeavoured to recover its old Beauty: 

g. Frrante, Longobardi, Matthei, Ruſcelli, Per- 

or gamini, &c. ſtood up and appeared ſtoutly a- 

ne Þ gainſt the Corruption; and the uſeful Labours 

fl. 

it 

all 


. 9 © 


of the Academies (F), join'd with the Writ - 

ings of the Wits of this Age, give good Ground 

to believe the Re-eſtabliſhment of that Lan- 

e. 

7. 2 0 Men of Quality learn the German Lan- German. 
n, guage, more for the Conveniency of Travel- 
lt ling than Reading: On the contrary, the 
he Learned ſtudy the Engl/p Language upon the 5, %%. 
he account of the excellent Books which for ſome 
nd time have been written in it. The other Lan- 


in guages are neglected, as truly they deſerve to 
be 


But now that the Turks begin to forſake their 
old Barbarity, and to cultivate Learning, their 
Language becomes leſs indifferent to us; and 
it is more than a Century fince we have ſtudied 
it, and wemuſt confeſs we don't want helps. Gu- 
lielmus Megiſerus, Hiſtoriographer to the Elector 
of Saxony, publiſhed a Turtiſb Grammar Anno 
1612, which is the firſt that appear'd, It was 
follow'd by that which Andre du Ryer, Sieur de 
Melezair, caus'd to be printed at Paris by Vitrè, 
Anno 1631. Ten or twelve Years after, Jean 
Molino and Francis-Marie Maggio, Clerk Re- 
gular of Palermo, publiſh'g, the one his Ru- 

C2 diments, 

) Entre autres, de I Academ. del Cruſca, dont lo 


Dictionnaire eſt tres connu. | | 
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G R AM MAR, 
diments, Anno 1640, the other, his Inſtitu- 
tions, Anno 1643. Afterwards there appeared 
ſomething more perfect of this kind, viz. The 
Turkiſh Grammar of William Seaman, printed 
at Oxford, Anno 1670, and that of Menimski, 
publiſhed at Vienna, 1680, All theſe .Gram- 
mars are in Latin, except that of Molind's in 
Italian. At preſent we have one written in 
French by Father Holderman a Jeſuit, and, which 
is remarkable, printed at Conſtantinople (g). 
The Chincſe Language deſerves to be taken 

notice of in a particular manner, not only becauſe 
tis the Language of a very polite People, but alſo 
becauſe it has Singularities which diſtinguiſh it 
from all other Languages. The Chineſe Cha- 
racers don't form their Combinations neither of 
Syllables nor Words ; they only point the Ob- 
jects they defign or mean. They reckon of 
them to the Number of fourſcore thouſand, 
comprehending the four hundred radical Cha- 
racters, from which all the reſt are derived. 
Indeed, it is not abſolutely neceſſary to know 
all theſe Characters; ſeven thouſand may be 
ſufficient for any one, who will confine himſelf 
to Books of common Uſe: but if one would 
know and read the Books of the Sciences, he 
muſt know 15000 Characters. They are rang- 
ed by Columns from head to foot, diſpoſed and 
ordered from right to left. Beſides, for the 
underſtanding of this Language, there are 
more Lexicons than Grammars z for beſides the 
Lexicons compoled by the Chineſe, we have 
thoſe of Francis Dias, of Chriſtianus Hertric, 
and of the Fathers Calancus, Trigaultius, and 
demedo, Jeſuites (h). But all theſe Dictionaries 
will ſoon be eclipſed, when the univerſal Dic- 

4 tionary 

] Journal des Sgavans, Mai, 1732. 

4 Bayer. Waun Sinicum. 73 


O ES v. 
tionary of Meſſrs. Freret and Fourmont ap- 
pears; and the Chineſe Grammar of theſe two 


E Academicians will ſupply what is 
| wantng as to Grammar. 
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OETRY, according to the Opinion of 

a very judicious Author (i), is as ancient 
as the World. It was born together with 
Speech, if I may ſo ſpeak, and has its Source 
in Nature itſelf, Man newly come from the 
Hands of God, admires and is aſtoniſhed at 
the Sight of the World, which declares the 
Goodneſs and Magnificence of him who made 
it (c). The Sight of ſo many Wonders raiſes 
him to the Contemplation of the ſupreme Be- 
ing, wholly occupy'd and intent upon the 
only Object wort y to be lov'd. He pro- 
claims the Greatneſs of God, ſo perfect, ſo 
powerful, and ſo wiſe; he borrows the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Voice, which at firſt can make but in- 
articulate Sounds; to which he afterwards ad- 


joins diſtin Ideas of the Sentiments which 


he feels piercing his Soul. 

A common and vulgar Language would but 
ill correſpond to the — Expanſion of the 
Heart. Something great and ſublime is yet 
wanting. He reviews and conſiders Nature 
all over, and from the various Riches ſhe 
incloſes, he forms to himſelf the moſt lively 
Images, and ee 1 He op- 


ſerves, 


(i) M. Roll Maniere 3 les Belles Lettres, 
Tom. 1. p. 79. 4 editien 1726. 


ws 18. Y. 1. 
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ſerves, that amongſt the different Sounds 
which Words render, ſome are ſweet and 
charming, ſome more harſh ; and he ſeeks to 
imprint upon the Terms he uſes, a certain 
Number and Cadence. 

Such is the Nature of ancient Poeſy ; its 
only Task was to publiſh the Praiſes of God. 
Such is its Origin, and ſuch was the Uſe the 
Hebrews made of it. But the Nations which 
God left to follow their own Ways, very ſoon 
transferr'd to the Creature, the Tribute which 
was due to the Creator only ; thus Poeſy, de- 
generating from its firſt Purity, was employ'd 
to celebrate the falſe Divinities of Paganiſm 
and changing by degrees, it deſcended to the 
Sons of God, to Founders of Empires, Con- 

uerors, and to all thoſe whoacquir'd to them- 
e great Name. At length, thro' a de- 
plorable Blindneſs, it was debaſed and made 
uſe of to praiſe the moſt ſhameful Vices, and 
to make the moſt infamous Paſſions appear 
amiable: ſad Conſequences of the Depravation 
of Mankind, which deify'd its Paſſions and 
Vices. 

This is the Abuſe which the Greeks, and 
the Romans after them, made of an Art (6 
noble and ſo ſacred in its Origin. Yet they 
preſerved a clear and diſtinct Notion of the 
true Character of Poeſy; they required of their 
Poets a Fertility of Invention, a Nobleneſs of 
Sentiment, and a Greatneſs of Expreſſion; 
and above all, an Enthufiaſm, which came next 
ro divine Inſpiration, *Tis ſeldom ſo many 
Qualifications meet in the ſame Subject; Art 
can by no means give an Elevation of Genius, 
ſtrong Senſe and Vivacity, or a quick Imagina - 
tion; hence that generally received Maxim, 
That we muſt bring with us, at our Birth, 

thel, 
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theſe good Gifts from Heaven. Hence, the 
ſmall Number that excel in Poeſy. 

What appears moſt ſurpriſing to me, is, 
that infinite Difference which is to be obſerved 
from Age to Age amongſt the moſt polite People. 

One would think a great Number of good Greek 
Poets ſhould have ſprung from the Aſhes of Foeſy. 
Homer; yet the Greek Poeſy is confined to 
that ſmall Space of Time between the Battle 
of Marathon and the confederate War. 

One only Age gave the utmoſt Splendor z. 
and Perfection to the Latin Poeſy, under the 
Reign of Auguſtus. 

Since the Revival of the Belles Lettres, the Talian. 
great Poets have been all Cotemporaries of 
Taſſo in Italy. They have appeared all in Freach. 
France in the Age of Corneille. Amongſt whole 
Nations, there is no Veſtige to be ſeen of true 
Poetry. In Spain, nothing but Bombaſt and Spaniſb. 
falſe Sublime. In Renkin their Poetry with Fg. 
a pompous and harmonious Dreſs gives no 
Image, offers nothing to the Mind but Trifles, 
or a ſimple, poor Play upon Words (/). But 
whence comes this great Difference ? Let us 
not enquire after the Cauſe, we ſhould ſtray 
from our Subject: Befides, what can be added 
to the ſolid Reflexions of that able Critick, 
who ſeems to have exhauſted this Matter (m)? 

If there has been Countries and certain Apes, 
in which Poeſy has been known to flouriſh, 
and other Countries and Ages which produced 
no Poets at all; Poeſy has alſo appeared un- 
der different Forms, at Times very diſtant, 

ac- 


„ 
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(1) SpeRator 1711, April 14th. The Author ſeems to 
have been but little acquainted with the Engliſh Performances, 
in all Kind of Pactry, otherwiſe he would have done the 
Engliſh more Tuflice all along ; and would not have. paſi'd 
a general Sentence againſt them, from a particular Remark 
of their Countrymen. 

) M. I Abbe du Boſs, Reftexions ſur la poefie, c. 
Past 2. ſect. 14. 
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cording to the different Character and Turn 
the Languages have taken. 

Among the Greeks and Romans it march'd 
in Cadence, by the Help of a certain Mea- 
ſure of Syllables: Theſe Syllables, diverſly 
combin'd, form a great Variety of Verſe; and 
theſe Verſes, aſſembled in a different Way, form 
different Kinds of Poems. From this it is plain, 
that the Ancients made the Beauty of their Ver- 
ſification to conſiſt in that delicate and ſonorous 
Variety of the Feet, or meaſured Syllables. 

The Barbarians, who invaded the Reman 
Empire, could not give to their Poeſy, a Beau- 
ty, of which their Languages were not ſuſcep- 
tible. Deſpairing therefore to make uſe of 
them according to the Rules of Metre, they 
fancy'd, there would be ſome Beauty in ma- 
king their Verſes; that is, two Parts of the 
Diſcourſe, equal, and following, to end with 
the ſame Sound (2). This is the Origine of 
the Rhime, which all thoſe People who ſuc- 
ceeded to the Roman Power, have adopted. 
Scarce had they got into this Taſte, when 
they began to introduce Rhime into Latin 
Poeſy : But ſo inſipid a Verfification in Latin 
did not laſt, nor could be preſerv'd, but in 
ſome Hymns of the Offices of the Church, 
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which their Antiquity and Deſtination have 1 
made reſpected. In this matter, that which 1 
makes a Beauty in one Language, is oft times f 
inſupportable in another. The Attempt which 8 
was made in our own Time, to ſubject our h 
Poeſy to the Meaſure of the Ancients, had as i * 
ill Succeſs, as the Invention of the Leonine i © 


Verſes in the Days of our Fathers. 
Lyrick Poeſy had its Birth amongſt the People of 
Poeſy. God. Guided by the Holy Spirit, it was 2 


(* M. Rollin loc. cit. 
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ne in its Origin: And it was | * | 
4 from Muſick, becauſe it was to ſerve for the | 
J Inſtruction of Poſterity ; and becauſe Words 
„put in a Song are better remember'd. 

4 We have nothing in this kind more ancient Its Ori- 
than the Oracles of Jacob, with regard to the gin. 


kate of his Children (6). Their Style is figu- 
r. | tive and m ral; the Thoughts ftrong 
1 and ſublime. The two Songs of Moſes are 

of the fame Character. In the Firſt, that 
„great Man ſets before the Eyes of the Chil- 


dren of Hrael their trumphant Paſſage thro? 
che Red Sea, the Egyptians bury'd in the 
a Waves, the Inhahitants of Canaan ferz'd with 
a Panick, and plung'd in Sorrow (p). Whata 
noble and lively Picture! But when Moſes is 
about to leave this rebellious People, he raiſes 
th his Voice, calls upon Heaven and Earth to 
of give Attention to his Words; he makes them 
aſhan'd and confounded at their Ingratitude, 
4 by recounting the Goodneſs and Wonders of 
God in their favour : And he foretels the Ca- 
lamities that muſt diſtreſs them, if they forſake. 
the Lord, and give in to the Worſhip of ſtrange 
Gods (q). : 
h The pious Cuſtom of declaring the Works 
of the Almighty, continu'd among the J/rae!- 
h e. Debora ſung upon Inſtruments the De- 
feat of their Enemies (T). The Mother of 
Samuel thank'd God for his Grace, in givag 
her a Son (r); and Ezecbias, when cur'd in 
a miraculous manner, breaks out into Thankſ- 
„„ giving (7): For the Hebreus were very 


careful * 
of (e) Gene. ch. 49. v. 3, & ſeq. 
r- D Exod. chap. 15. 
0 % Deut. chap. 32. 


( Jud. chap. 5. 
()] Kings, lib. 1 cap. 2 
(t) Iſai cap. 8. v. 10, Lc. 
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Tho? he was very capable of great Things, 
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careful to compoſe Songs upon whatever hap. 

d to them that was conſiderable. We ſee 

t clearly in the Pſalms of David, which may I. tt 

be call'd the allegorical Hiſtory of that Prince, ti. 
and (which is their principal Object) the Hiſto- 

ry of the Meſſiah. ; C 

Let us by no means doubt, that Poeſy 1 
flouriſh'd in Greece before Homer: And it was 2 
the Lyrick, that is, Hymns and Odes, which f 
were employ'd in the Praiſe of the Deity («). 1 ! 
'The more ancient the Grecian Poets were, the £ 
more their Poeſy reſembled that of the He- b 
brews, This is al that can be ſaid of theſe firſt | 
Poets: For tho' the Names of Linus, Orpheus | 
and Amphion are famous, their Hiſtory is 
wrap'd up in Fable. If we would reft up- 
on any thing certain, we muſt come lower 
down, and ſtop at the nine famous Lyrick Po- 
ets of Greece. 

Stefichorus , whom Father Petavius places 
in the Year of the World 3372, about the 
38th Olympiad, ſeems to me to be the moſt 
ancient : He ſung upon his Harp the fa- 
mous Wars and great Captains; but he 
diſgrac'd Poeſy, by defaming Helen in his 
Verſes (x). 

Sappho, who liv'd at the ſame time, had 
a great deal of Sweetneſs and Delicacy in her 
Odes. We owe to her the Invention of that 
ſmooth running Verſe, ſo proper for Sub- 
* that require to be ſung in a ſoft agreeable 
Way. 

Alcæus, full of Force and Majeſty, took to 
a higher Tone: He attacked the Tyrants. 


he 


(«) Plato de Leg. 7. 
(x) Horat. Epod. 17. 
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he amus'd himſelf ſometimes with trifling Mat- 
ters; which he ought to have neglected. 
| Simonides, who is very touching and pa- 
. thetick, excell'd in ſad and mournful Deſcrip- 
tions. 
Pindar ſurpaſs'd all the Lyrick Poets in the 
Greatneſs of the Defign, in the Variety of 
Thoughts, in the Boldneſs of the Figures, 
and in the happy Turn of Expreſſion: Free 
from the ordinary Ties and Rules of Speech, 
he moves and aſtoniſnes with his Cadences 
and Numbers, which augment its Force. 
Sometimes he riſes with a continu'd Flight 
upwards ; you loſe Sight of him : Sometimes 
he makes Starts and Sallies, and proceeds with 
that impetuous Rapidity, till he's loſt- in the 
immenſe Depth of his own Idea's (y). We have 
er nothing of Pindar, but the four Books which 
0 the Ancients call'd The Books of the Period. 
He celebrates in theſe Books, the Victories 
obtain'd at the ſeveral Games of Greece. The 
reſt of his Works are all loſt, except a few 
Fragments, which are ſcatter'd among the 
Authors : But that which has eſcap'd the 
Injury of Time, is ſufficient to make known 
and immortalize the Merit of this great Poet. 
Anacreon , in. his Odes, deſcribes Love, 
| Pleaſure, and Play, in an eaſy, ſweet, and 
, tender Style: Or, to ſpeak out the Truth, 
: he exhibits the Bent and Motions of his 
| own Heart in a manner à little too paſſio- 
nate. | 
Bachilides, Alcmand, and Tbicus, are but lit- 
tle known; and, perhaps, deſerve as little 
to be known. 
A long time after, under the Reign of Pro- 
lemy Philadelphus, the Poet Callimachus ap- 


pear'd 3 


F 


6 Lib. 4. Od. 2. 
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d: He wrote a great deal, tho? we have 
. — left of his, but ſome Songs. 
The Ro» It was long before the Romans apply'd them. 
maus. ſelves to Lyrick Poetry. Horace, who was 
the firſt who diſcover'd, and made its Beauties 
known to them, had none to imitate among 
the Latins : He took his Models from among 
the Greeks z and making choice of Anacrean 
and Pindar, he blended the Strength of the 
one with the Sweetneſs-of the other; and fo 
became a Poet of a Stamp and Character quite 
new. He rais'd himſelf with Dignity, with - 
out loſing any thing of the Graces; and being 


happily bold in the Variety of his Fi , he 
— the Ear with the dans of his 
Sounds, and ſatiated the Imagination by the 
Vivacity of his Images. Horace leſt none 
to ſucceed him in the Lyrick Poetry. In 
the time of Nero, Cæſtus Baſſus made ſome 
vain Attempts to re-eſtabliſh it: Wit was 
then proſtrate, creeping and ſubjugated as it 
were by Tyranny and Oppreſſion: But the 
Lyrick Poem would have fomewhat in it of 
the Great, Marvellous and Sublime. | 
When the Love of Learning, which may be 
call'd the reigning Paſſion of the 1674 Century, 
had intirely baniſh'd the Ignorance of former A- 
ges, Latin ns the common Language of the 
Learned over all Europe. Twas in this Lan- 
guage they ſtutly*d and cultivated Poeſy. They 
were, without doubt, perſuaded, that to ãmi- 
tate the Ancients aright, it behov'd them to 
borrow their very Words; without conſider- 
ing, that that flaviſh Attachment to Latin 
extinguiſh'd in them that Fire and Enthuſi- 
aſm neceſſary to make a Poet. Tis this, 
which a good Critick (2) finds fault ** 
an 


r 


Ca) Rapin Reflex. ſur la Poetiq. 
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ae and with very good Reaſon, in Vida, wha, 
in the Opinion of Scaliger (5), wants Elevation 

in his Hymns. 8 | 
SGeorgius Fabricius, tho' diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Laurel, according to Cuſtom, by the Empe- 
ror Maximilian II. is commendable only for 
the Uſe he made of Poetry; for he em- 
ploy'd the Talent, he had that way, only in 
holy Things. 

Horrentinus, a Fleming, was much efteem- 
ed in his own Country, and formerly paſs'd 
for the Chief of the Modern Lyrick Poets. 

Buchanan has Odes worthy of Antiquity. 
They would be perfect, if the Diverſity of 
his Style, which _ the Uni- 
formity, did not occaſion t Inequalities 
(c). One of our Poets (4 1 ſay, prefer d 
Buchanan's Paraphraſe of the Pſalms · to the 
Archbiſhoprick of Paris: Tis a ſtrong Ex- 
| on, but it ſhews what Account was made 
of that Work. | 

In France, Salomon Macrinus (e) reviv'd the 
Taſte for Lyrick Poetry: Maretus and Dora- French. 
tus cultivated it, and M. Santueil brought it to 
as great Perfection as a Poem can be, which is 
written in a Language not the Mother-Ton 
of the Author. Some of Santeuis Hymns 
have been adopted by ſeveral Churches, even 
when he was alive; a Circumftance us honour- 

N able to the Author, as it is rare and ſingular. 

| Ronſard was the * who dar'd On our 

| Language capable of the Lyrick Poeſy, which 

he drew — its F — a but wg his too 
great Liberty of larding with Greeł and Sn 


[ 5 ) Rapin, Poetiq. lib. 6. 
(e) Rapin loco citat. 
(4) Nicolas Bourbon. 

(e) He dy'd Au. 1557. 
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he has render'd the Lange harſh and impro- 

. Nevertheleſs we muſt allow, that Pon. 
fard's Wit and Genius ſhine thro' his old 
Words: His greateſt Ad verſaries, who have ſaid 
the worſt things of him, don't refuſe him a gdod 
deal of natural Parts, and a lively Imagina- 
tion. 
Remi Belleau, whom Nonſard called the 
Painter of Nature, put the Odes of Anacraon 
into French Verſe. If he hits the Senſe, the fine 
Fouches and Delicacy have eſcap'd him. 

Du Bellay was. in great Eſteem at the Court 
of Henry II. He is reckon'd the third Poet 
of the French Pleiades. 

Racan and Malberbe came afterwards ; and 
upon their appearing, the Face of Poeſy chang- 
ed. They are held in reputation to this day ; 
and their Reputation ſeems to have grown with 
the Diſtance of Time from their Age. But 
each of them has his own, in a different man- 
ner from the Reputation of the other. Racan 
has more of the Genius; Malberbe more Spi- 
rit. The Works of Malberbe are extremely 
labour d; but a ſcrupulous Regularity makes 
him ſometimes dry. The Poems of Racan 
are more careleſs; but that Negligence has 
its Graces, and Graces which are ſuperior 
to Art. 

Theophilus, who follow'd them, fell into the 
childiſh Manner of Writing, by affecting too 
much to imitate the eaſy Style of Racan, and 
to avoid the ſtudy'd Manner of Malberbe. 
Like him, he copied Nature, of which he made 
the Romance ; whereas Malberbe has made 
its Picture, or Hiſtory (F). Puſh'd on by the 
Impetuofity of his Genius, he oft-times left 


Judg- 


M. de la Bruyere, Charact. Art. 1. 
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Judgment behind him, and did not know 
how to ſuſtain himſelf in the Flight. In 
ſome Paſſages, where he excels, he is inimita- 
ble; any where elſe he never riſes above the 


middle Rank. 


Monſieur Gadeau is remarkable for his Ta- 
lent of Verſifying with great Facility; but has 
nothing either to move or warm; empty, and 
without Matter of any moment, for the moſt 
part; but ſcrupulouſly methodical in the Diſ- 
poſition of his Matter, ſuch as it is; and ſo 
uniform in his Expreſſions; that he ſeems 
to copy after himſelf, and knows nothing of 
the Art of diverſifying his Turns and Fi- 
gures (g). | 

I fay nothing of Lyrick Poets who are yet 
alivez or of thoſe who are yet freſh in our 
Memory. It belongs to the Publick to judge 
of them, — which it is not allowable to an- 
ticipate : Nor does even the Judgment of the 
Publick become invariable, till Time (if I may 
uſe the Phraſe) has put the laſt Seal to it. 

The Nature of Poeſy is both to pleaſe and 
inſtru& (). That it may pleaſe, it borrows 
from Nature every thing that is charming and 


gay: It adorns its Diction with Number and 


Harmony; and it never fails to employ the 
Marvellous and Pathetick in their proper Pla- 
ces; ſo that it makes itſelf always entertaining 
and agreeable. That it may inſtruct as well has 
pleaſe, Poeſy deſcribes and expoſes to View, 
and in a true Light, Virtue in all its Beauty, 
and Vice in all its Deformity ; and by Exam- 
ples artfully managed, inclines us to love and 
embrace the one, and to hate and fly from 
the other. This is the End and Deſign it 

D aims 


(e) Lettres de Meſſ. Deſpreaux & Maucroix. 
(5) Heras de Arte Poetica, V. 433, & 334. 
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aims at; which, that it may come at, and 3 [ 
compliſh, it makes uſe of Imitation : F 
times it ſets before our Eyes the Action — h 
it paints, and This is Pol to the Drama.--- d. 
Sometimes it contents itſelf with narrating 

the Action; and this belongs to the Epick I ri 
Poem ; —. in which the Action muſt be great s 
and illuſtrious ; and all other incident Actions ll & 
muſt anſwer to it, if not in a neceſſary, at leaſt I ch 


in a probable manner. | LOA jet 
4 

— — — 
| nit 

Of Erick Por TRY. . ie 


E are oblig'd to the Greeks for the E 
pick Poem; and Homer is the Father 
ther of it. His [liad is the fineſt Production 


and Order of the Defign, the Nobleneſs of the 
Expreſſions, and the Delicacy and Paſſion of 
the Sentiments; the Variety of the well · choſen 
Epithets, Metaphors, and Compariſons, are 
as much to be admir'd as they are inimits- 
ble (H). Homer is both copious and conciſe, 

ve and delightful. He treats grave Sub- 
ets in a ſublime manner, and Matters of ſmal- 
- Importance with Purity and Juſtneſs (i) 
After he has given in the 1:ad the moſt lively 
Repreſentation of the pernicious Diſorders, 
which the Anger of Achilles had rais'd in the 
Grecian Camp; in the Odyſſey, he gives the 
Repreſentation of a wiſe Man told about in 
the Sea of Adverſity, always expos'd to new 

Dan 
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(g) Pretioſiſſimum humani animi opus. Plin. HA As 
en 

( 1 Cel le jugement de Denis d'Halicarnaſl. 

(i) * Ian. Orat. lib. 10. cap. 1, 
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Dangers, and conſtantly ſuperior to his bad 
Fortune: And in the Perſon of Ulyſes, he 
| BY ſhews us what Prudence and Virtue can 
do (*). | | 

2 120 Years after Homer, Heſiad flou- 
nſh'd, famous for his fine Genius, and the 
Sweetneſs of his Verſe (/). I doubt, if I 
ſhould call his Theogony a true Epick Poem; 
there is nothing that's great in it but the Sub- 
ect. The Poets of the following Ages are of 
a low Character (m): Their Style is cold and 
languid; and they know neither the Regula- 
rity of Deſign, Goodneſs of Manners, Noble- 
nels of Sentiments, nor the Beauty of Diction. 

As the Greeks have but one Homer, neither The Las 


als I. 2 trend 


have the DZatins but one Virgil. The ſame u.. 
er Age ſaw the Reputation of Ennivs both rife 
on and die away. hen we read, that the firſt 
ty Wl Hricanus would be laid in the fame Tomb 
he with this Poet, we ought to judge of it, as 
of ing rather from his Friendſhip, than the 
en Merit of the Poet (n). Lucretius ſucceeded 1 
are his Work is not fo much an Heroick Poem, as 
ta- Wa Syſtem of Nature. Lucretius diſcovers an 
iſe, Muncommon and laudable Genius; and one 
ub · muſt admire his Boldneſs who ſucceded fo well 
12) In painting of Objects, which ſeemed not at 
i). Wall made for the Pencil of a Poet (o). But his 
ely Works are but little read. Lucretius has not 
ers, the Art of Pleaſing, and Men for the moſt 
the N part ſeek after Pleaſure. *Tis true, he pretend- 
the ed to inſtru ; but you will find more ſolid 
t in D 2 In- 
1e 


(+) Horst. lib. 1. Epiſt. 2. initio. 
% Vell. Paterculus Hiſt. lib. 1. cop. 7. 
(m) oy Og T. iphiodorus, Muſzus, Apollonius the 
, C. 6 
(n) Liv. Decad. 4. J. 8. | 
%) M. Abbe du Bas Reflex, critiq. ſur la poeki, 
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Inſtruction in that excellent Poem compos'{ 
by a great Cardinal on that very Subject, on 
purpoſe to refute Lucretius (p). The E. 
pick Poem is not to be found in Latin, but 
in the Aneid of Virgil, the only Imitator of 
Homer; and which may be compared with 
the Original. If he has not all the Beauties of 
his Pattern, he has ſome others which are pe- 
culiar to himſelf. Homer, ſays an ancient Cri 
tick (), has more Genius, Virgil more Art; 
Homer more ſublime, Virgil more correct. Th 
former flies higher, and with greater Force; 
the latter, indeed, don't fly ſo high, but ſupport: 
himſelf better, and never falls. Virgil is 
blam'd for ſome Faults of Negligence, which: 
careful Reviſal, if he had had the Time, might 
have eafily amended. His 5th Book is the 
moſt perfect of all, in the Opinion of ſome (7) 
and indeed it is exceedingly elaborate. Hann 
obſerves exactly the Truth of Hiſtory. Ji 
this Virgil is inferior to him; the Epiſode of 
Dido is viſibly fabulous, and the Arrival 0 
FEneas in Italy, which is the Foundation oi 
the whole Poem, 1s contrary to the ancient 
Traditions. Homer paints according. to Na. 
ture: Virgil's Hero is a Hero of his own mak 
ing; it is not Aneas, it is Auguſtus, whole 
Picture he has drawn with all that is fine in 
the Features of Achilles and Ulyſſes. 

Under the Reign of this Emperor, Pollio Vs 
rius and ſome others apply*d themſelves to 
the Epick Poetry. If their Poems had been 
as good as the #rerd, is it to be thought 
they would have been buried in Oblivion! 
Ovid their Cotemporary has a fine, lively Spi 

1 


(p) M. le Cardinal de Polignac. 
(92) Quintil. Inſt. Orat. lib. 10. cap. 1. 
(r) Montagne Effais, /iv. 2, chap. 10. 
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nt and Imagination; he wants neither Hu- 
mour nor Genius; and his Expreſſion is ſo 
ſwift, it ſeems to run before his Thought; 
but he is very empty in his Metamor phaſis; 
he ſometimes commits Faults contrary to Judg- 
ment, which makes him go aſtray. Lucan, / 
who liv'd under Nero, affected the Sublime 
without Meaſure ; and if he ſometimes hits it, 
he is oftener guilty of Bombaſt; he ſoars, he 
evaporates, he over-does his Paintings ; and, 
by a childiſh Aﬀectation, he loſes himſelf in 
long Diſſertations on natural Things. As for 
what remains of Lucan's Character, I could 
with Montagne (5) love him for his Veracity 
and Judgment, and prefer the Hiſtorian to the 
Poet. 

As we deſcend from the Age of Auguſtus, 
we ſee Poetry begin to take a wrong Turn. 
Valerius Flaccus in his Argonautes is below the 
middle Rank of Poets; he is cold and lan- 
guiſhing. Szatius is never in his right Wits ; 
his two Poems (/) have ſomething, I don't 
know what, irregular and monſtrous in them : 
He makes the Eſſence of the Epick to conſiſt 
m a Pomp of Words. Silius Italicus is more re- 
gular and juſt in his Ideas, and more correct 
m his Arrangement; he writes the ſecond Pu- 
nick War in Verſe, with a good deal of Art, 
but little Genius (); his Diction hath nothing 
noble in it. Theſe three Poets flouriſh'd in 
the Reign of Domitian. 

Auſonius and Claudian, who made their A p- 
| ce in the Reigns of Valens and Honorius, 
were not able to overcome the Groſſneſs of 
the Age they liv'd in; nevertheleſs, the Mo- 
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ſelle 


(:) Eſſais, liv. 2. ch. 10. 
t) Thebais, Achilleis. 
(u) Plin. Js. 3. cpiſt. Ta 
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ſelle of Auſonius deſerves in ſome Meaſure to 

be commended. Claudian is not equal enough 

in his Courſe; he breaks out, and makes dif. ill , 

orderly Sallies; he has no Taſte for the Turn I 

of Verſe; for his Verſes fall almoſt always into 11 

the ſame Cadence. 5 05 e 

About the ſame Time, the illuſtrious Pro- 7 

ba Falconia, Mother of the two Conſuls, made Ie 

| but a bad Uſe of her Wit and Memory, by g 
| the tacking together a great many of the He- 

miſticks of Virgil; and from that fantaſtick v 

Junction or Soldering of theſe half Verſes, re- 

| | ſulted that ridiculous Cento or Rhapſody I 

| on the Hiſtory of the old and new Teſta- Ih 

; ment, I 

The a- This Sort of Poem took a little, and there | « 

Gans. were ſome who imitated it in the 16th Cen- [ 

tury. The 1tal;ans ſtudied it, and Lelio Ca- It 

luppi excell'd in it. They receiv'd at that i 

Time, and were fond of every thing that had I ;j 

| the leaſt Mark of Antiquity ; for they would, I! 

1 at any Rate, copy after the Ancients. Dante \ 

| had open'd the Way 200 Years before; hs if { 

Poem, which was look'd upon at fiſt as a} ; 

Comedy, paſs'd afterwards for an Epick 

Poera Gs). The m, ſterious Air it has all a- 

long, makes it ſo obſcure, that it is with | 

great Difficuity one can underſtand it. 6 

He was ſucceeded by Boiarde and Du Pulci, Þ | 

who were for a long time the favourite Authors 

of their Countrymen ; but yielded the chief 

| Place, at length, to Arioſto, who was a greater 

Poet than all thoſe who were before, if by! 
Poeſy nothing is to be meant but Verſifica- 
tion; which, in Arigſto, appears both in Purity 

and Majeſty. Notwithſtanding theſe two! 

Charms, his Rolando is an ill conducted Piece; 


7 


) See the Poetique of Caſtelvetro. 
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and, to f ainly, it is nothing but a ſhape- 
to . e af —— with little or no Con- 
gh nection; nor is the Marvellous blended: at all 
li- vith the Probable. The Books of Knight-Er- 
im © rantry had ſpoil'd' the Taſte and Way of 
ito F Thinking. Could any thing ſolid, or conſiſt- 
ent with good Senſe, be expected from an Ima- 
70- gination, tho? really fine, if it was full of, and 
de ¶ employed about Sorcerers, Giants and Mon- 
by ters? 
le Under the Pontifica te of Leo X. and Clement 
ick VII. the Light began to appear out of this 
re- Cloud, and Heroick Poetry to be better under- 
dy flood. Trifin was the firſt who ſhew'd that 
ta- he knew the Rules and Nature of it. In his 

Italy delivered, we ſee an Imitation of the Iiad 
ere of Homer. Taſſo, who came after him, ſur- 
cn- i} paſſed him very far, tho' he ſeems to have 
taken from him the Plan of his Feruſalem; it 
hat is the fineſt Performance that ever came from 
ad Hay: The Deſign of it is admirable z the 
Id, F Ranging of the Fable perfectly regular, but 
e unluckily the Execution does not always an- 
his ſwer to the Project. Taſſs affects to be witty, 
and his Thoughts for the moſt part are ſet 
ick off with falſe colouring; he gave in too much 
a to the Way of the Age, and makes his He- 
ih roes over gallant. He forgets the Dignity 
of his Subject; his Deſcriptions are loaded with 
1 Ornaments; the ſtrongeſt Paſſions 
ors F oft times degenerate into gay Images and 
ut affected Turns. The Brilliant predomines in 
ter this Poem; one can ſeldom perceive the Truth 
by in it. All theſe Poets wrote in Talian. 
ca- Theſe who follow, wrote in Latin. Fracaſto- 
ty | 7145, who had ſucceeded ſo well in his Siphylis, 
wo # a Work in the Taſte of the Georgicks of Vir- 
ce; gi, makes but poor Work in his Poem of Jo- 
nd, | D 4 pb. 
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x#iards. 


The 
French. 
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fſeph. Sannazarius was the better Poet; but 


ſhew'd little Judgment, by introducing into a 
ſacred Subject all the Divinities of Paganiſm 
(Y. The CErifiada of Vida is not altogether 


free of this Fault. The Narrative of Vida is 
fine, his Style, which is extremely pure and 


pleaſant, is but one continued Parody of Vir- 


gil, as it has been critically remarked (z). Gro- 


tius and Heinſius are too learned; great Learn- 
ing does oft times extinguiſh the poetick 
Fire, and marrs the Delicacy of Expreſ- 
ſion. 

As for the Spaniards, Lopez de Vega is their 
Homer; he had great Elevation and Extent of 
Genius; but his Ideas are out of all Meaſure, 
and his Expreſſions hyperbolical z and as his 
Characters are extravagant, he never paints ac- 
cording to Nature, which loves Simplicity. 
The Obſcurity of Camoens makes up all his 
Meritz the Portugueſe admire him fo much 
the more, as they do but little underſtand 
him; he has exprefſed very well the Pride of 
his Nation. 

Our Language rejects equally the trifling 
Conceits of the Ilalianc, and the monſtrous 
Imaginations of the Spaniards; nevertheleſs, 
the Epick Poem has been the Rock againſt 
which our Poets have been always daſh'd and 
loft. | 

The Frarciade of Ronſard did hurt to his 
Reputation. Beſides the Impropriety of the 
Terms, the Style is hard and dry. The firſt 
of theſe Faults is common to him with Du Bar- 
tas; the ſecond, a long Time after was the 
Fate of Chapelain in his Maid of Orleans (a), 


{y) De partu Virginis. 

(* Teſher addit. aux eloges tires de Þ hiſt. de Mr. de 
Thou, ſur I an, 1566. | 

{ a) Ce poeme parut. an. 1656. 
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which would be a Work, if the exact 
Obſervation of the Rules could ſupply the 
Want of Genius in the Compoſition of an He- 
roick Poem. The Clovis of Demarets, which 
is very good, with Regard to its Subject, 
Manners and Qualities, has no Sentiments 
which intereſt and affect, nor any Images 
which are natural. Truth is the Foundation 
of Poeſy ; and that which we call True, is ne- 


ver to be found but in Nature. Monſieur 


Perrault came afterwards, who admired ſo 
much the Merit of the Moderns, that he 
made no Scruple to prefer them to the An- 
cients, in his Poem of the Age of Lewis le 
Grand (c); which gave Occaſion to a Quarrel 
that divided the Wits, and made them fight 
in ſeveral pro and con Eſſays. 

Monſ. de Cambray, when he publiſhed his 
Telemachus, made it evident, that one might 
at leaſt try to equal the Ancients. There 
wants nothing but Verſification to make this 
excellent Work an Heroick or Epick Poem, 
if it be true that Rhime is eſſential to it. 

As for Amadis and other Romances of that 
Sort, they cannot have a Place here: They 
have what we call The Marvellous; but the 
Fiction is without all Manner of Probability. 
Beſides, it would not be eaſy to find in them 
what may be call'd The Style of Poefy; and 
yet it's what conſtitutes a Poem, even in Proſe; 
and is, as it were, the Soul of it. 


Th: 
(5) Huetiana, art. 19. 
(% Publiſted an. 1687. 
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POESY. » 
The DRAMATICK Poem: 


E remarked, that the Epick Poem 
narrates, and that the Dramatick acts: 
But the Action of the Drama is either II- 
luſtrious or Common. The Perſons of the 
Drama are either Princes, or ordinary private 
People; and this is what makes two Kinds of 
the Dramatick Poem, viz. Tragedy and Co- 
medy : Both one and the other make uſe of 
Jambick Verſe, as moſt proper for Dialogue. 
Both of them are originally from Greece. 


_ — —_— — 


TRAGEDY. 


RAGEDY at firſt was only a fimple 

Chorus, which ſung the Praiſes of 
Bacchus dancing. Theſpis led about in a Wag 
gon through the Towns of Attica a Com- 
pany of this Sort of Actors, all bedaub'd with 
the Lees of Wine. Aſchylus gave them Buſ- 
kins and a more decent Maſk ; he made his 
Actors mount a Theatre, and made them act 
greater and nobler Pieces (d). 

Sophocles and Euripides augmented the Pomp 
and Shew, and brought the Poem to Perfec- 
tion, and found out the Art of intereſting 
and engaging the Chorus in all the Action. : 

We 

4) Horat. de arte poet. 

(-) Deſpreaux, art poetiq. chant. 5. 
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We may confine the Greet Tragedy to thoſe 
fifty Years which follow'd after the Expedition 
of Aerxes; that is, the Epoch of the good 
Days of Greece; then the Arts and Sciences 
were carried to the greateſt Degree of Perfec- 
tion. Both before and after that, bad Taſte 
and Ignorance prevail'd. We need ſeek for no 
other Cauſe of bringing the Arts and Sciences 
ſo ſoon to Perfection, than that Emulation 
among the Learned and ſkilful Artiſts, and 
the Diſtinction and Rewards which were pro- 
poſed for the Performances. I take Notice of 
this, particularly with regard to Tragedy. 
Cimon having brought back the Bones of The- 
ſeus, the Athenians, on this Occaſion, eſtabliſh- 
ed a Trial of Skill and literary Combat among 
the Tragick Poets. Inſtead of a Goat, which 
formerly was the Reward of the beſt Singer or 
Performer, the Victor received an honourable 
Recompence amidſt the Applauſes of all the 
Aſſembly. The Prize or Crown was often 
adjudged to Eſchylus, who was the Honour of 
the Stage. 

Sophocles, tho? very young, enter'd the Liſts; 
and having preſented his firſt Piece, he carry'd 
it againſt his Antagoniſt, by the Judgment of 
Cimon. Thus this young Tragedian got the 
Government of the Theatre, or rather ſhar*d 
it with Euripides; for Aſcbylus had given it 
up, and oppreiled with Grief had retired into 
Sicily. Let us ſtop here a little, and examine 
the different Characters of thoſe three Poets. 

Aſchylus has Elevation, and perfectly 


noble Ideas ; but he ſwells ſometimes in 


his Poems in place of being truly great. His 
Fictions are prodigious, his Perſons mon- 


ſtrous, 
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ſtrous, and his Images too large: He obſerves 
no Order (F). 

Euripides excels in the Expreſſion of 
Love and Fury: He is tender, paſſionate and 
pathetick. His Andromache made ſo ſtrong an 
Impreſſion upon the Aöderites, that they were 
ſeiz'd with a Kind of Madneſs. Their Imagi- 
nation was ſo diſorder'd by the Repreſenta- 
tion of that Piece, that they both look'd and 
ſpoke as if they had loſt the Uſe of their 
Reaſon (g). Tho' Euripides (h, ſays Longi- 
nus, is not naturally inclin'd to what we call 
the Great; yet he don't fail to riſe when the 
Subject requires it; and he is happy in giving 
to the moſt common Thoughts a certain Turn 
of Expreſſion, which renders them ſublime (i). 
The Moral of this Poet is very fine; he had 
probably profited by the Converſation of So- 
crates his intimate Friend. | 

Sophocles paints Things in their proper Co- 
lours ; no body ever made a better Uſe of 
Terror and Compaſſion, the two great Re- 
ſources of the Tragick Poem; it is upon this 
Account, that his Oedipus is the moſt perfect 
Model, and the moſt regular Piece of all 
the Ancients have left us in the Dramatick 
Kind. In general, the true Character of So- 


pPpbocles conſiſts in this, that he repreſents and 


exhibits Man ſuch as he ought to be, while 
he paints him as he really is; and that he 
embelliſhes all his Pictures, by preſerving the 
Manners, which he intended the Perſon ſhould 
have. Theſe Poets were not ſatisfy'd with 

| pleaſing 


Ariſtoph. Clouds, act. 5. Quintil. lib. 10. cap. 1. 
Loben ſublime, ch. 13. | 


Lucian. de ratione ſcribend. hilt . 
. Loco cit. 
(i) Longin. cap. 32. 
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pleaſing only: they ſtudied to inſtruct alſo. In 


this View, they brought the Paſſions upon the 
Stage, in order to cure them. The Panick 


they repreſented they were ſeiz d with, the 


Tears which they made to flow, had no other 
End, but to fortify the Spectators againſt vain 
Fears and fooliſh Compaſſion. Tragedy, after 
this, declined among the Greeks ; nor could a- 
ny, or all of *em, who mounted the Theatre, 
as Lycophron and Sofiſtheus, maintain the Dig- 
nity of the Buſſein. 95 
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It was pretty late before the Romans were The Re- 
acquainted with Tragedy. After the Cartha- mant. 


ginian War, they began to read Æſchylus and So- 
phocles, and they endeavour'd to imitate them. 
Livius Andronicus, Accius, and Pacuvius were 
the firſt Tragick Poets Rome ever ſaw. Herace 
allows only the Glory of the Invention to Li- 
vius; and he looks upon Pacuvius to be the 
molt learned of theſe Poets, and Accius to be 
the moſt ſublime (/). 

The Humour which the Romans took for 
Comedy, made Tragedy neglected for ſome 
time; but they ſoon found they muſt return to 
it; for the great Men retain'd always a Taſte 
for it. The ancient Grammarians have tranſ- 
mitted to us the Names (m) of the Thyeſtes of 
Gracchus, of the Alcmeon of Catullus, of the 
Adraſtus of Ceſar, of the Oftavia of Mecenas, 


of the Medea of Ovid. All theſe Tragedies 


are loſt, and we have none preſerv'd but thoſe 
of Seneca; whether we are obliged to Seneca 
the Father for them, as ſome pretend, or to 
Seneca the Philoſopher, according to the com- 
mon Opinion. But however that may be, if the 
Learned don't agree about the Author of theſe 

Pieces, 


(7) Lib. 2. Epiſt. r, 
(=) Cealorinus, Foſtus, Priſcian, Qyintilan, &c. 


17th Century, there have appeared more than 
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Pieces, it is certain they may find in them 
whole Paſſages full Fire and Vivacity, where it 
is not eaſy to ſind good Senſe and Juſtneſs of 
Thought. They all agree, that Seneca would 
ſpeak well, if he ſpoke naturally. In the time 
of Veſpaſian, one Maternus made Tragedies, 
and about three Ages after him, under the Em- 
pire of Conſtantius, an Afgyptian call'd Andro. 
nicus wrote for the Theatre. | 

The Scenical Sports made a Part of the T 
Worſhip of the falſe Gods; and theſe Shea bu 
were to be ſeen no more after Paganiſm was 1. 
aboliſhed, In Proceſs of Time, Ignorance W : 
made them forget thoſe things which their Ab- 7 
horrence of Idolatry had made them reject. So 
that Tragedy ſlept, and did not awake till the 
fine Arts emerg'd out of that Eclipſe, the Bar- 
barity of the Northern People had kept them 
under for ſeveral Ages. 

Triſſin was the firſt of the TLalians, who 
compoſed Dramatick Pieces; and his Sophon!/- 
ba, which was acted at Rome under the Ponti- 
ficate of Leo X. did a great deal of Honour to 
that Poet. He had for Succeſſors only Cyn- 
thio of the Academy of the Afidati at Pavia; 
Speron, Speroni, and Taſſo. The Tragedies of 
the firſt are but little thought of; that of the 
ſecond, call'd Canacte, has had ſome few Par- 
tiſans who ſtood up for it. And the Toriſmond 
of Taſſo is the moſt imperfe& Piece of his 
Works, in the Opinion of Tafſo himſelf. I 
don't belteve, that during the Courſe of the 


thirty Tragedies in Jtaly, Operas excepted. 
Every Nation ſtamps its own Character on a 
Tragick Poem. The Valians give their Per- 
ſons an Air of Declaimers. 
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The Spaniards bring none upon the Stage The Spa- 
but amorous Knights; tis by them, that the . 
Heroes of Antiquity have been made to act the 

part of Lovers. | 

The Engli/b, on the contrary, naturally love bo + Ce- 
cruel things, and are delighted with a bloody ©**: 
Stage. Their Language 1s very fit for Trage- 

dy. 4-264 
The Dutch are too dull for a Poem which Dc. 
requires ſo much Spirit and Nobleneſs of 
Thought. The Generality of their Nation are 

but little acquainted with the Rules; and their 
Learned, who have applied to this ſort of Poe - 

ſy, have compoſed in Latin. 

Etienne Fodelle was the firſt who enrich'd our The 
Language with the Tragick Poem. After him, French. 
Jean de la Peruſe wrote ſeveral Tragedies, which 
got him great Reputation. And Robert Gar- 
nier (urpaſs'd them both. This is the firſt Age, 
and the Infancy of the French Drama. Some 
Poets who came after, were (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
the Twilight to the Riſing of the great Thea- 
tral Poeſy. Corneille 8 after them, and 
diſplay'd on the Scene ſuch Beauties as were till 
then unknown. At firſt he accommodated him- 
ſelf to the Taſte of his own Time in his Clitan- 1632. 
dre. After that, in his Medea, he took flight 1636. 
all of a ſudden, and carried it higher in his Cid. 

In vain did Scudery, by a Poem more regular 
indeed, but of the middle Claſs only (), at- 
tempt to carry the Suffrages againſt Corneille, 
tho* ſupported by the Protection of a great 
Miniſter (o). This illuſtrious Poet took no other 
way to pary the Thruſts, and defeat the De- 
vices of his Adverſary, than by producing new 
Wonders, and diſtinguiſhing himſelf by Maſter- 

| | pieces 


(n) Amour Tyrannique. 
( M. Cardinal de Richelieu. 
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pieces of the Art, far beyond common Rule 


and Capacity. He compos'd the Horatii, and 


he mounted in his Cinna and Polieuctes to the 


higheſt Degree of the Tragick Sublime: His 
Pompe came afterwards, then Rhodogune ; to 
this ſucceeded Theodoſe and Perthorite, which 


were but little lik' d. Then OEdipus, Sertc- 


rius, Sophoniſbe, and Otbon; in all which there 
is a certain Hardneſs and Dryneſs of Style. 
Attila followed Othon ; and it was by Berenice, 
. Pulcherie, and Surena, that this great Man fi- 


niſh*d his Courſe. Theſe laſt Pieces are very 


weak, tho” not without their Beauties. After 
. all, they are the Productions of an old Man; 


but this old Man is Corneille. 

At this time the ingenious Mr. Racine be- 
gan to eſtabliſh himſelf on the Theatre, His 
firſt Eſſay was the. Thebaide, which he wrote 
in the Taſte of Corneille ; but being born to be 
a Model himſelf, he very ſoon left off that 
way. And from a Deſign to pleaſe, he ſtudied 
the Taſte and Character of his own Age. The 
Reading of Romances had given a turn towards 
Tenderneſs, lively and paſſionate Sentiments, 
towards a pure and elegant Expreſſion, and 
towards Deſcriptions and Painting according to 
Nature, and with the Graces, which never fail 
to pleaſe the Ladies, whoſe Opinion, with re- 
ſpect to the Stage, is of ſo great weight. All 


this Mr. Racine obſerving, took to this way in 


which he excelPd. He publiſh'd his Alexan- 
der, which, tho* diſapprov'd by Corneille, 
charm'd all Paris. He compos'd it when he 
found he had a ſurprizing Facility in making 
Verſe. Inſtructed afterwards by Mr. Deſpreaux, 
he carried Tragedy to a Point of Perfection, 
which was wanting in his firſt Pieces. Scarce 
was he thirty Years of Age, when in his An- 

dromac be, 
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dromacbhe, he revived the favourite Paſſions of 
the Ancients, 0/2. Terror and Pity. He de- 

es, tis true, Titus in his Berenice, by giv- 
ing that Prince a ſoft and effeminate Character. 
And he does too great Honour to Funia, whom 
he deſcribes as a virtuous Lady, in his Britan- 
nicus. Bajazet was not at diſtance enough to 
make him admired, as he deſerved. The Au- 
thor of that Poem was more happy in his Mi- 
thridates : If he had a Veneration for Sophocles, 
he ſtrove againſt Euripides; and the Iphigenia 
of the Modern is by no means inferior to the 
Iphigenia of the Ancient. A Piece is not per- 
fect, but by an exact Obſervation of the Rules: 
Pbædra is a Proof of it. If all our Tragedies 
did reſemble it, they would be ſo much the leſs 
contrary to good Manners. How amiable is 
Virtue in that Tragedy ! And Vice, how mon- 
ſtrous and frightful! But what Greatneſs, and 
what Sublimity in his Athalia ! The Figures 
are bold, the Sentiments high, the Images 
pompous. One finds, over all the Arhalia, the 
maſculine Eloquence of the Holy Scriptures. 
After the Death of Mr. Racine, the Theatre 
has been a Prey to Writers, not worthy to tread 
in the Steps of this great Poet. I except ſome 
few, who have been applauded. In a word, 
they have not imitated Racine but in the weak- 
eſt Paſſages, and which they have even ma- 
naged more weakly. | 


The Athenians, who were naturally Jeſters, Comedy 
and given to Rallery, were the Inventors of at Athens, 


Comedy. This Poem is the Imitation of the + 
Ridicule, or what is obſerv'd to be ridiculous in 
Men ; and the End which it propoſes to itſelf, 


to render us more agreeable and uſeful to So- 
ctty, by making us correct thoſe Faults, which 
ts Action expoſes. Euxolis, Cratinus and A- 

E. riſtopbanes, 
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ry many) had neither the Talents nor the Mo- 
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riſtophanes, the firſt famous Writers of Come. 
dy, appear'd all at the ſame time, during the 
Peloponneſian War. And they took the Liber. 

in their Verſe, to paint and deſcribe to the 
Life, all that they knew of Debauchees (2) 
Not content with reproving private People, 
they neither ſpared the chief Magiſtrates, not 
Generals of the Army. Cleon, Lamachus, Pe. 
ricles and Alcibiades were play'd, and chaſtiſed 
by turns. Aritophanes, when he mounted the 
Stage, eluded the pernicious Defigns of ſome 
of them, and render'd the others ſuſpected; 
and by this means he prevented the Oppreſlion 
of his Country. It is not at all aſtoniſhing, 
that a People jealous of its Liberty and Autho- 
rity, ſhould take Advice ſo agreeable to its In- 
clination, eſpecially when ſeaſoned and recom- 
mended with all the Delicacy of the Attick Idi. 
om. What I moſt admire, is, that this ſame 
People, ſo haughty and unmanageable, ſhould 

tiently ſuffer this Poet to attack the Repub- 
kick in a Body, to tell and admoniſh them of 
their Duty, and to reproach them with their 
Faults, in ſo free a manner, as would appear to 
us very hard at this day. 

The other Comical Poets (for they were ve- 
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deſty of Ariſtophanes. Their Aſſurance was 
carried ſo far, that the Government thought fit 
to put a ſtop to that Licentiouſneſs, by diſ- 
2 the Actors to wear Maſks that had a 
Likeneſs with any body, and the Poets to 
name the Perſons. There was therefore a ne- 
ceſſity to make ſuppoſititious Names, and to 
feign the Subjects; and thus Comedy changed 
its Appearance, and it was call'd the middle 
Comedy, to diſtinguiſh it from the —_ 
whic 
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(+) Horat. Lib. 1. Sat. 4. initio. 
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which by this means was ſupprefſed. Ariſto- 
s has written in both kinds. He began to 
make himſelf known at the Age of thirty or 
orty Years, by his Convives, which has not 
been preſerved. His firſt Pieces are of the an- 
cient Comedy, and amongſt his laſt we fee Ex- 
amples of the middle kind. If I may be al- 
4 low'd to ſpeak, I have not Diſcernment fine e- 
nough to perceive the Difference, they make, 
between the middle and the new Comedy, 
Iwhich they aſcribe to Menander. This Poet, 
Some will ſay, was more circumſpect; and it is 
the Reaſon why Plutarch compared the Mule 
of Menander to an honeſt Woman, and the 
Muſe of Ariſtopbanes to an impudent. But 
might we not, with as great Exactneſs, make 
the Compariſon between the Clouds of Ariſta- 
obanes, and the Plutus of Menander ? 
At Rome, Comedy had very weak Begin- At Rome, 
nings. Titus Livius (4) places the firſt Stage- 
plays under the Conſulate of T. Sulpitius Peti- 
cus and C. Licinius Stolo; when, upon the Oc- 
caſion of a Plague, they ſent to Tuſcany for 
ſome Actors, who danc'd to the Sound of the 
Flute: Afterwards the Youth of Quality re- 
ſerving that Piece of Amuſement to themſelves, 
they added to it Ralleries in Verſe, after the 
manner of the Oſues. This is, what they 
called Attellan Pieces (5), which were ſomething 
lie our [talian Comedies. In the mean time, 
the Roman Taſte began to form, and Comedy 
to be brought to Perfection, and reduc'd into 
| to Art. They had two forts of Comedies, one 
oed E 2 ſerious, 


6 
Idle % Decad. 1. lib. 5. init. 
. (r) People of C mpania. 


(5) i. e. Merry Pieces, from Attella à Town in Campa- 
I | 
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ſerious, the other jocular. Plautus, who di 

ſiinguiſh'd himſelf in the firſt ſort, copied the 
Greeks, having no Guide of his own Nation; 

and by a too flaviſh Imitation, he made Gree 
Perſons appear on the Roman Stage. The Cr. 
ticks commend in this Poet the Fertility of his 
Invention, but find fault with his mean and 
poor Jeſts, Terence had leſs Genius; he want. 
ed a great deal of Subject-Matter, and could 
make nothing of a little. He hardly makes 
one of his Pieces from two of Menander's: but 
he has more Art than Plautus. His Unravel. 
ings of the Plot are more natural. He is tobe 
admired, ſays Montagne (S, for his repreſent: 
ing to the Life the Movements of the Soul, 

and the Conduct or Quality of our Manner 
Our Actions throw us always upon him. One 
cannot read him, without finding always ſome 
new Grace and Beauty. 

Terence, as did all the other Poets, made the 
Scene of his Comedies in Greece. It was not 
till the Reign of Auguſtus, that the Comedians, 
abandoning the Greets, dar'd to play the very 
People who were to be the Judges of their Pie. 
ces (t). At that time, there was a new kind 
of Comedy to be ſeen at Rome. The two fir 
Inventors of it were Pylades and Batillus, who 
form'd two Schools of the Pantomimes, the Suc- 
ceſſion of which continued uninterrupted, Thi 
Art was a dumb Repreſentation, wherein, by 
very regular Geſtures, the Actor expreſs'd al 
he would ſay (u.) 

The Epoch of the Ceſſation of Comedy i in 
the Weſt, is the ſame with that of Tragedy. 


It may be fix'd at the taking of Rome by Tot: 
tai, 


{t ) Nil intentatum, Oc. Horat. de Arte Poet. 
„ fr. du Los Refiex, crit. ſur la Poeſe, De. 
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d it, Anno F.C. 546; and the Revival of it A 
he is the ſame alſo, But tho* moſt People of Eu- 
n; ¶ rope have cultivated this ſort of Writing, there 
et are to be found few Comic Poets of Reputation, 
and fewer yet who have deſerved it. I confine 
his myſelf to Taſſo and to Machiavel for Italy, and 
und to Lopez de Vega for Spain. Amyntas is the 
t. ¶ Maſterpiece of Taſſo, in the Opinion of many, 
and Taſſo thought ſo himſelf. All the [talians 
ke have ſtriven to imitate him. Tho' Guarini in 
but his Paſtor Fido, and Bonacelli in his Filli de Sci- 
c ro, are perhaps the only, who well expreſs'd 
obe the principal Beauties. This Poem, neverthe- 
ent. leſs, is not without Faults; it errs thro? too 
ul, WW much Wit; the Poet jeſts upon his own Sub- 
. ject; and Terence would have kept more Mea- 
Due fure, if he had had the ſame Matter to manage. 
"Mc Machiavel has ſucceeded better in his Mandra- 
goras, than in his Clitias. The firſt is one of 
the the beſt Comedies extant. 
no The Talians would needs act, upon our 
Stage, the Pieces compos'd according to the 
fate of their own Nation; but they could not 
Le. amuſe us. They had better Succeſs when they 
bethought themſelves of conforming to the 
ert French Manners. If they expreſs the Ridicule 
more naturally than we, the Spaniards fee and 
duc perceive it much better. Lopez de Vega is the In Spain. 
Tho firſt for the Stage. They reckon about 300 
b Comedies of his; for he had, ſays a good Cri- 
| al BY tick (x), a vaſt deal of Wit, a fine natural 
Turn, and an admirable Facility: but his Ge- 
Vu mus was too extended to be ſubjected to Rules, 
wherefore he gave free Scope to it, becauſe he 
was always ſure of it. | 


E 3 Our 
(x) Le R Rapin Reflex, ſur la Pcetique. 
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Our firſt Comedies were far from being a te, 
gular Poem; they may be look'd upon as x 
Contexture of Buffoonry. Such is the Cha. 
racer of thoſe which the good King Lewis XII 
took pleaſure to hear (5). They have not 
been thought worthy to be handed down to 
Poſterity. And the Comedy of Patzlin is the 
only one which has preſerv'd to itſelf a Place 
in the Cloſets of the Curious. When the Field 
of the Belles Lettres began to be grub'd up, 
Comedy took a ſerious Air, and appear'd with 
more Decency. Margaret of Navarre, who 
was call'd the Tenth Muſe, and the Fourth 
Grace, amuſed herſelf with the Comick ; and, 
by a falſe Zeal, treated of Subjects too veners- 
ble to have been expoſed upon the Stage (2). 
The Poets which flouriſhed under the Rei 
of Henry II. running too much upon the Alle- 
gory, were miſtaken as to the Nature of the 
Dramatick Poem. Some time after Malherie, 
by purifying the Taſte, made every thing that 
had appear'd _ our Stage deſpicable. And 
our Comick Poets, finding nothing of thei 
own could ſatisfy the Audience, had Recourſe 
to the Spaniards our Neighbours, and ſet about 
the copying of their Comedies. Chriſtian 
and Hurdi fignaliz'd themſelves in this new 
Taſk. Corneille, who came after them, dig- 
nified the Drama. His Melite appear'd fome- 
thing divine, when compar'd with the Pieces 
before it; and it was followed by the Veuve, 
and with the Galerie du Palais. In theſe three 
Comedies was ſeen, for the firſt time, that Sim 


phcity 


( Harangue du Chancelier de l'Hò pital, prononce aux 

Etats d'Orleans, 1561. 

(=) Sce in tb Collection of the * of that Princtſi 

er ne of oro Mg F aviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
the Deſert. 
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ended with the Malade Imaginaire. If in all 
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plicity of Action ſo much extoll'd by the An- 
cients. The Author of Cid was not to be 
known in the Comical Illuſion. The Menteur 

leas'd yet more; all theſe Pieces were in the 
Caſtilian Taſte. Mr. Racine form'd himſelf 
from greater Models; and his Plaideurs, com- 
pos'd in Imitation of the Waſps of Ariſtophanes, 
made us ſenfible of the Attick Salt, and of the 
fineſt Satire. This Piece was too fine for the 
groſs of the Spectators, and did not ſucceed in 
ts two firſt Repreſentations. Moliere took 
from the French both the Perſons which he act- 
ed, and the Manner of acting them. He be- 
gan with his Comedy of the Etourdi, and he 


his Pieces he excell'd all the Comedians of his 
Time, he furpaſs'd and outdid himſelf in his 
Tartuffe, and in his Miſantrope. Tis there 
one finds a perfect Imitation of Manners, natu- 
ral Images, and Juſt and well-mark'd Charac- 
ters. After the Death of Moliere, Renard, 
Bourſault, and the two Authors of the Gron- 
deur (a), laboured for the Theatre with tole- 
rable Succeſs ; but none of thoſe Poets, far 
from ſurpaſſing, came up-fides with Moliere. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that nothing 1s 
more hard to make than Comedy; as the Ori 
ginal, which it propoſes to imitate, is expos'd 
to the Eyes of all the World. The Publick 
5 it requires a perfect Like- 
neſs | 


During the Youth of the late King, Ballads, 
one of the prettieſt Ornaments of Comedy, 
were carried to the greateſt Perfection. Mr. 
Benſerade made the Verſes which were recited m 
it ; Verſes of a kind altogether new, in which 

E 4 the 

(a) LAbbẽ de Brucis & Palaprat, 
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the Characters of the Perſons who danced, 


were blended with the Characters of the Per- 


ſons who acted and repreſented: It is eaſy to 
conceive what a Delicacy theſe Allegories re- 
quire, that they may be ſharp without being 
bitter, and obliging without being infipid. 

If the Ballad pleaſes by its fine Alluſions, 
the Opera charms the Eyes and the Ears by 
the Magnificence of the Show, and by the 
Beauty of the Mufick. To pretend to exa- 
mine this Poem according to the Rules of the 
Drama, were to expoſe one's ſelf, and to make 
a falſe Judgment. Tis neither in Ariſtotle, nor 
in Horace, that you muſt ſearch for Principles, 


applicable to a fort of Poeſy, which neither 


Horace nor Ariſtotle knew. An Opera is per- 
fect, when to an excellent Concert there is 
join'd an ingenious Variety of the Scene; and 
the Machines, Chariots and Flights, which 
ſeem to diſdain the Severity of Tragedy, throw 
in the Marvellous, embelliſh the Fiction, and 
ſupply the Place of Probability. 

*Tis doing too much Honour to the Opera, 
to derive it from the Greeks; its Origin is not 
ſo ancient. They who pretend, that the (6) 
OEdipus of Sophocles was ſung from one End 
to the other on the Stage of Athens, as the Aty; 
of Quinault is ſung upon the Stage of Paris, 
do but ill underſtand the Melopa of the An- 
cients, which, among the Greeks, was only a 
ſimple, melodious Declamation, which had in- 
deed different Modes, but which was very dif- 
ferent from muſical Singing. In the O 
the Poeſy is ſubjected to the Muſick, and the 
Mufician regulates the Poet. 

The Hralians invented this kind of Poem, 
and the Abbe Perrin introduc'd it into France, 

| | Anno 
(5) Ferrari, Abbe Gravina, c. 
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d, Ano 1650. This Show did not take at firſt. 
r- The Perſons of Buffoons, which Gilbert and 
to Perrin employ'd in it by an over - ſcrupulous 
re- Imitation, did not pleaſe. Mr. Quinault, who 
ng ſucceeded theſe two Poets, perceiv'd their Er- 
ror. He had had no great Succeſs in the Dra- 
is, matick, but was more lucky in the Lyrick of 
by the Theatre, which he brought to great Per- 
he MW feftion. Mr. Deſpreaux (c), whom we can't 
xa- ¶ ſuſpect of flattering him, acknowledg'd he had 
he 2 particular Talent of making Verſes fit to be 
ke WW ſung. Befides, Quinault was naturally tender, 
or and had an admirable Facility of conforming 
es, W himſelf to the Ideas of Lully. 
der Nevertheleſs, it muſt be own'd, his fineſt 
er- Operas have had Cenſors: They would have 
Images and Painting in a fort of Poem, which 
nd requires Sentiments only. Tis but very lately 
ch they came to underftand, that that which paſs'd 
ow WW with them for a Fault, makes the very Merit 
nd of his Poeſy. The Poets who ſucceeded Qui- 
nault, have come far ſhort of him; for amongſt 
ra, all of them, which over-run France without 
10t number, none are accounted of but Thetis and 
'b) WB Peleus, Ipbigenie and L' Europe Galante; which 
nd Judges equally eſteem with the good Operas of X 
ty; WW this charming Author. 
155 Tho? it be true, that the firſt Men were all Paſtoral 
n- W Shepherds; yet 'tis only by Conjecture that a Way. 
2 learned Wit of this Age (4) pretends, that the 
in: Bucolick is the moſt ancient of all Poeſies. We 
if- W fee nothing of this paſtoral kind before the 7- 
ra, dylliums of Theocritus, who flouniſhed at Syra- 
he WW cuſe about the 119th Olympiad. In the moſt fer- 
tile Country of the World, and under the moſt 


m, ſerene ; 
80 (c) Ses Reflex ſur 2 
no (4) Fontenelle Diſc. ſur IEglogue. 
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ſerene Sky, the Shepherds of Sicily, void of 
Care, gave in to the Taſte and Love of Poeſy 
and Mufick, which the Sweetneſs of the Cl. 
mate naturally inſpired them with: Theſe are 
the Perſons whom Theocritus introduces, after 
having dignified them a little. He copies from 
nothing but Nature, but negle&s nothing that 
- ſhe has beautiful. And I don't ſee with what 
Reaſon ſome reproach him for an Air a little too 
Paftoral ; for he treats rural Affairs with all 
that ſimple Sincerity, and with all that Delica- 
cy that the Greek Language was capable of. 
Moſchas and Bion make their Shepherds more 
polite. Virgil, who had taken Theocritus for 
his Model, comes always up with him, and 
ſometimes ſurpaſſes him. He is more exact 
and more judicious : His Character is Simplici- 
ty, Chaſtity, and Modeſty. Virgil left no 
Succeſſor. Calphurnius and Nemeftanus wrote 
in a little way. Among the Moderns, Perrarch 
reviv'd the Erigue in aby in the 14th Centu- 

; but it was not carefully cultivated there: 
But in the 16th, Mantuanus, Pontanus, and Sanna- 
Zarius, ran all the fame Courſe. The firſt has 
nothing common with Virgil but his Country. 
The Eclogues of the Fiſhers of Sannazar have 
nothing of the Youth of the Author. The 
Publick has juſtly won them to all the 
other Works of this famous Poet. Bona- 
relli, Guarini, and Marini came afterwards, 
and followed the Taſte that prevailed then. 
They wrote with Spirit, but in a Style not fo 
natural, and made their Shepherds too polite, 
The Talians, at that Time, were Admirers of 
the Paſtoral Comedy ; they had taken the Idea 
of it from the Tragedy of the Cyclops of Euri. 
pides; and it is, moſt probably, that which the 
Romans call'd the Satyrical Comedy. 4 

5 
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As the Spaniards ſtretch all the Subjects th % 
pf treat, rer —_— a 
. Louis de Gongara, and Camoens, pals over the 
re Bounds of the Paſtoral. Vida paints the Per- 
er ſons of his Eclogues after - thoſe of Virgil, 
m whom he imitates with the moſt ſcrupulous 
at Exactneſs. 
at Ronſard falls into the other Extreme. He In France. 
50 faſhions his Shepherds like thoſe of his own 
ll Country, and of his own Time: He leaves 
4 them all their Ruſticity. The Cotemporaries 
f of Remi Belleau found in this Poet a florid, 
re ſweet, and eaſy Style. Mr. PUrfe in his Aftrea 
or may be look'd upon as an Original: This 
d Poem, in Proſe, was the Fondling of all Europe 
& for Fifty Years ; it is a Picture of all the Condi- 


tions of the Life of Man ; it leavesnothing to be 

wiſh'd for on the Score of Invention, of Manners, 

and of Characters. It is not a fabulous Picture, 

but whoſe Hiſtories, covered over with an in- 
genious Veil, are founded in Truth. The 

; more the Pictures of Aftrea are fine, the more 

2 are they dangerous. A great Biſhop (e), affect- 

18 ed with the Abuſe which the moſt part of 

. Writers made of Poeſy, would gladly have 

e brought it back to its true Uſe, and compoſed 

e Dialogues in the Strain of the Song of "+ Benny 

e I commend fo pious an Intention ; but, not to 

. diſſemble, I find more Poeſy in the Paſto- 

I _ of Racan and the Eclogues of Foxte- 

1 nelle. | 

5 Satire inſtructs bly, by diſcrediting Satirick 

. Vice in a ſprightly, pleaſant, and different Man- Poem. 

f ner. It is a Poem the Greeks never tried, 

a 

e 


tho? their ancient Comical Writers gave the 
Hint and Idea of it to the Romans. Luci- 
lius, Cotemporary with Terence, is the firſt 
| who 
; (e Mr. Godeau dans ſes Eglogues Chretiennes. 
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who wrote Satires. As he form'd himſelf 
from Ariſtophanes, he took from this Poet a 
great deal of Pleaſantry and Delicacy (/); but, 
fall of his Model, he let a great number of 
Greek Words flip into his Writings, which 
made his Style extremely harſh. He is alſo 
found Fault with for the unhappy Talent of 
running on, in making a great many Verſes all 
at once, without giving himſelf the Trouble to 
poliſh them. F 

Horace, who flourifhed in the beſt Days of 
the Latin Poetry, imitated Lucilius, where he 
was worthy of Imitation, without falling into 
any of his Faults ; he reprehended the Diſorders 
of Rome with ſo guod a Grace, and with that 
Art and Addreſs, that he can never be too 
much admired. Perſeus, who appear'd under 
the Reign of Nero, attack'd the Works of the 
Orators and Poets of his Age; he did not 
even ſpare the Emperor himſelf ; but he could 
not guard againſt the bad Taſte which began 


already to be introduced ; and by affecting to 


be conciſe, he became obſcure. He has a cer- 
tain Air of Chagrin, which is diſpleaſing. Ju- 
venal wrote Satires after the Death of Demitian, 
more like a Declamer than a Poet. Marcel- 
lus throws out a great deal of Bitterneſs in his 
inſolent Mimicks : He dar'd even to rally Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Lucius Verus in their Life- 
time, 

In the Time of theſe Emperors, Lucian, a 
Syrian by Birth, compos'd his Dialogues in 
Greek, full of ſtrong, lively, and ſatirical Paint- 
ing: They would have been more agreeable, 
it the Author had had leſs of the Buffoon, 
and more uſeful if he had leſs of the Atheiſt. 

I have 


{f) Hor. lib. 6. Sat. 4. v. 7, 8. Sat. 10. v. 3. 
(g Sat. 10. v. 20, 
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I have ſpoken elſe where of the Satire of Se- 


neca upon the Emperor Claudius, of Don 
Quic hot de Cervantes, and of the Catholicon d 


- Eſpagne. 


The Satire of Rabelais, the firſt that appear» 
ed in our Language, is the moſt learned and 
the moſt general of any was ever made (+). 
Tis Pity that Writer ſhould have mix'd ſuch 


corrupt and naſty Filth with ſo fine and in- 


nious a Moral. Regnier has no more Re- 
gard to Decency than Rabelais; he ſcatters 
Ordure amongſt his Verſes ; ſetting that aſide, 
he is read as yet with Pleaſure, notwithſtand- 
ing his old Style. Tho? the Ancients are almoſt 
always ſuperior to the Moderns, Mr. De/- 


preaux ſeems to have got the better of them 


with Regard to Satire. This illuſtrious Au- 
thor is remarkable for ſure and judicious Cri- 
ticiſm, ſupported with all the Force, Vivacity 
and Harmony of Poeſy ; he has imitated the 
Ancients, but he has made their Treaſures 
his own. Like them, he has always new 
Turns, and knows how to ſay, what was ne- 
ver before ſaid in our Language. Foreigners 
have apply'd themſelves but little to this Way 
of Writing. There is none, that I know, 
but the Satire of Thomas More againſt the Ger- 
mans, that deſerves to be taken notice of. 


The Fable, or Apologue, is a Way of in- Fable. 


ſtructing Mankind in Morality by the Means 
of Beaſts and inanimate Things, which are 
made to ſpeak. The Uſe of the Apologue 
is "oy ancient, and the Scripture gives us 
two Examples of it among the J/raelites, viz. 
The Fable of Joatbam, Son of Gideon (i), 

and 


(+) Sorberiana, let. 12. | 
(#) Jud. cap. 9. v. 8. 
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and that of. Joaſb King of [/rael (k). The Egyp- 
tians had too much Spirit to be ignorant of ſo 


+ * 


ingenious a Way of Inſtructing; it is at leaſt 


certain, that it was not unknown to the Greets, 


who had learned all their Politeneſs from the 
Egyptians; for we have the Apol from 
the Greeks. Aſop is the Father of it. He 
was a Pbrygian; and if we may believe the Au- 
thor of his Life, was born about the 57th 
Olympiad, 200 Tears before the Foundation 
of Rome. He wrote his Fables in Proſe, and 
Socrates (I) put them in Verſe, according to 
the reiterated Order of the Gods. 

The Apologue was in Eſteem at Rome, 
from the Beginning of the Republick. It is 
well known, what Uſe Menenius Agrippa made 
of it in the firſt Sedition of the People, to 
reclaim and appeaſe the factious Citizens, who 
had retired to the Mons Sacer (m). It was ei- 


ther during the Life, or a little after the Death 


of AÆſop. It may be believ'd that Phedrus 
brought from Greece the Fables of this wiſe 
Man, and made them known to the Romans, 
This freed Man of Auguſtus tranſlated them 
into Latin Verſe with a ſingular Elegance, 
and extreme Brevity. After Phedrus, Avienus 
turn'd the ſame Fables into Verſe under 
Reign of Tbeodorus (u). This Author is ſtrong, 
and has ſome things above the Age he liv'd in 
(o) : but he is far from that noble Simplicity 
of former times. 


The Moderns have imitated the Ancients in 


this, as in a great many other things. I paſs 


(4) Kings, lib. 4. cap. 14. v. 9. 

(1) Plaut. Phædo. p. 3.14 Lat, Mic. Ficini, 
(] Tit. Liv. dec. 1. I. 2. * 

(») Voſſius de poet. Lat. , 

(e) Baillet jugement ſur les portes. 
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by Foreigners and our own old Fabulifts. M. | 


4 la Fontaine has effac'd and out-done them 
all. I ſtop at him: This excellent Writer 


joins to the good Senſe of Æſop, a Gayety, 


an Air of Sincerity, and a jocund Erudition, 
which render him the Original, when compar'd 
with his Models ; and which one would not 
have thought poſſible to have been introduced 
into this Way of Writing. Mr. Patru did 


not think our Poeſy could adopt the Apo- 


logue if Mr. de la Fontaine had followed the 
Opinion of Mr. Paru, the French Muſes 
would have been deprived of one of their greaſt- 
et Ornaments. I have ſaid elſewhere, every 
Language has its Genius. The Fabuliſt, of 
whom I ſpeak, has obſerv'd the Turn which 
agrees with ours. On the contrary, Mr. de 
Benſerade would needs improve upon the Bre- 
vity of Phedrus, and reduce 200 Fables into 
ſo many Stanza's of four Lines. Theſe Stan- 
za's are not ſo much as read, while Fontaine's 
Fables are got by heart. 


Heart alone muſt ſpeak in this Poem; all in 


it is Sentiment, The Elegies of Philetas and 
Titeus are, for the moſt part, loſt: And we Ancients. 


have none of the Ancients, but one of Callima- 
<us on the Bath of Pallas. Tibullus, who came 
into the World under the Conſulate of Hirtius 
and Panſa, is the chief of the Latin Elegiack 


| Writers in the Judgment of great Maſters. Pro- 


pertius follow'd him very ſoon, and came near 
up with him, tho* nothing ſo ſoft and polite z 
however he has a good deal of Nobleneſs of 


h own Wit, borrows ſometimes the Language 


Thought. Ovid, too much an Admirer of 
of 
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Elegy is of a Stile a little higher, but eaſy Elegy. 
and tender; it deſcribes Love and Grief. The 
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of Nature (p). His Elegies have ſomething 
graceful and amiable in them. This Poet ſpeaks 


of the ſmalleſt matters with a good Grace; 


*tis true, he enlargens and diverts himſelf 2 
little too much, and his Thoughts upon the 
Medals of Cæſar, which he had received in 
his Exile, would be admirable, if they were 
not ſo fine and pretty (9). | 

Theſe three Poets liv'd in the Reign of Au- 
guſtus ; under the following Emperors the Ele. 
giack Poem periſhed, and did not appear 2. 
gain till the Sixteenth Century, having very 
little Reſemblance of its firſt Origin. 

I know nothing of this' Kind above the 
middle Size, but Molza the Talian, Lochins 
a German, and Sidronius a Fleming. Mr. Me- 
nage rais'd Elegy from the low Eſtate in 
which it languiſh'd ſo long among us. This 
Poet, according to Mr. Segrais, knew the 
Juſtneſs and ony of Verſe; if he has 
taken nothing out of his own Stook, he has 
at leaſt a good Taſte, and pick'd out the 
beſt of what others had ſaid, and has put his 
Materials moſt artfully together. No body 
has out-done him, but Madame la Counteſs d: 
Suze, whoſe tender and delicate Poeſies ſeem 
to have been dictated by the Graces. 

We have ſaid enough of Poems, which re- 
quire ſome Length; let us paſs on now to 
the leaſt of the Works of Poeſy. The. Epi 
gram is of this Number. The Greeks made 
it run upon & natural and delicate Turn of 
Thought; and they made the Grace and 
Beauty of it conſiſt in a witty and reaſonable 
Sincerity. It is hard to keep this Mean and 

Middle 

(p) Nimium amator ingenii ſui, laudandus tamen it 

ibus. Quintil. inſt. orat. I. 10. C. 4. 

(7 De Ponto, lib. 2. ep. 8. 
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Middle Point; and I will confeſs. with Rea- 
ſon, that ſome Epigrams of the Antology, (as 
they call em) by being too ſimple, become 
inſipid; and others, out of an Aﬀectation 
to pleaſe the Taſte and tickle the Fancy, fall 
into an empty and idle Subtilty. Catullus fol- 
lowed the Gree: Manner; but; free of its 
Faults, he gave to all his Epigrams, unknown 
to the Romans till that Time, an equal po- 
lining (7). . DD Re RF 
Martial, from a falſe Taſte, which took 


place from the Time that the Purity of the 
Latin was corrupted, ſought and endeavoured 


to flatter the Judgment by ſuſpending it, and 
afterwards to ſurprize it by ſome quaint 
Word; that Fall to which, for ordinary, one 
don't give Attention, and which oft-times 


contains a double Meaning, makes all the 


Finery of the Epigrams of this Poet. Some 
Ancients have call'd it an agreeable Sophiſm 
(„ and we call it by the Name of a Point. 
To ſpeak by Points is not natural Language ; 


it makes one fall often into the Cold and the 


Childiſh : So thoſe Epigrams of Martial which 
are good, are not thoſe which are ſtuck full 
of Pricks, and where he plays upon a Word. 


If I am allow'd to ſay what I think, the 


mere jeſting Ralleries of this Poet pleaſe me 
as little, as the flattering and ſometimes exceſ- 
five Praiſes which he beſtows upon Domitian. 
I love that which inſtructs me, which con- 
cerns and affects me, and moves me. I pre- 
fer, for Example, to all his Plays upon 
Words, which do nothing but tickle one, the 

3 F Sentiment 
81 Expreſſion de Montagne, liv, 2. cap. 19. de (es 


6] Macrobiu: and Seneca. 
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lians. 
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Sentiment which he attribates to Arrias, he. 
cauſe it touches me; and I could wiſh he had 
left none behind him but theſe few Epigrams, 
which commonly pleaſe all the Learned, | 
don't think we ought much to regret the Loſs 
of thoſe of Pliny (ti). He adapted himſelf well 
enough to bright Thoughts and Sallies; and 
he had probably communicated both to 41. 
tonin, when he tranſlated him. 

In the After-ages, I ſee nothing of this 
Kind can be compar'd to the famous Ep. 
gram of Auſonius on Dido. Every thing quz 
drates there admirably well; and it may be 
too much (). | 

As to the Epigram, the Moderns don't 
yield at all to the Ancients ; the Halians haye 
Wit, and that is the Fund of that Sort « 
Poeſy. Sannazar has made the Eloge of V+ 
nice in fix Lines, which have much the Ar 
of Antiquity; and which would be perfect, i 
they had not Fiction for their Baſis. The 
Venetians rewarded the Author with Six 
hundred Crowns of Gold. Here are the fix 
Verſes : - 

Viderat Hadriacts Venetam Neptunns in undi; 

Stare urbem, & toto ponere jura mari. 

Nunc mibi Tarpeias quantumvis, Jupiter, arci 

Ovzice, & illa tui mænia Martis, ait. 

Si pelago Tiberim prefers, urbem aſpice 1. 
| Tramque : 

Illam homines dices, hanc poſuiſſe Deos. 


The French, too indolent to undertake 
Works of long Labour; and who know bet- 
| ter 


(t) Plin lib. 4. epiſt. 18, 
6% Inſelix Dido, nulli bene nupta marito. 
Hoc pereunte fugis 3 hoc pereunte, peris 
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ter than their Neighbours the Art of Think- 
be. ing naturally, have made a great number 
had excellent Epigrams : Thoſe of Mr. Santeuil for 
ms, the Fountains of Paris, and of Mr. le Abbe 
I Kernier for the Place de Vidloire, have all the 
ob 8 Spirit, all the Sr mn and all the Noble- 
well W neſs which the different Subjects require. Not 
and to ſpeak of Mare! and of Gombaud; Maynard 
Ari zs the Man of all the French Poets who has 
compos'd the moſt Epigrams; and who has 
th Wl beſt ſucceeded in giving them the natural 


Lp. and fine Turn, which makes all their Beau- 


Madrigal is very nigh the ſame Thing with 


ave WM it, have confin'd it to expreſs Tenderneſs; and 
Taſſo and Grarini have done a great deal of 
Honour to their Country on this Head. 


from the. 1talians : But both one and the 
other have affected too much Wit; and this 
Vice has ſpoil'd their happy and natural 
Talent. | 


who gave the Name of Madrigal to this little 
Poem; and our Poets have extended it to all 
kinds of Subjects. 


the Nature of the Epigram; and at the ſame 
Time have ſomething of the Nature of the 
Ode, without being preciſely either one or the 
other; 'tis this which diſtinguiſhes them from 
the Verſes which the Ancients ſung at Table, 
ae which were properly little Lyrick Poeſies. But 
xt- ¶ Songs have nothing affected as to the Matter, 
ter nor for the Turn, Which may be infinitely va- 
ried, Mr. de 1 and de Conlange, who 

1 had 


be 7 What the Epigram is among the Latins, the Madrigal. 


ont us. The Lalians, who are the Inventors of alan. 


The Spaniards took this Kind of Poetry Spaniards. 


Melin de St. Gelais, was the firſt in France French. 


Songs alſo hold of, and are ſomewhat of Songs. 


Sonnet. 
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had both great Vivacity and Politeneſs, have 
compos'd Songs of a ſimple and eaſy Tum, 
where all is New and Original. 

The Sonnet is the Deſpair of our Poets. A 
Sonnet without Fault, is worth a long Poem 
(y). But this Sonnet is yet to be wifh'd for. 
Joachim de Bellay, Father of the Cardinal of 
that Name, taught our Poets to end the Son. 
net by a Point; Maynard and Malleville gave 


more Dignity to it; Voiture and Benſerad: 
made it receive Sentiments. 


. Roundel, originally French, don't 


pleaſe but by its Candor. Marot firſt carried 
the candid Sort to its Perfection. Bonnefens ſub- 
jected this little Poem to the Purity of the 
Language, which Marot had too much ne- 
glected. Voiture reviv'd the Roundel, which 
had already fallen; and this delicious Poet 
added new Graces to it. Mr. de Benſcrade, who 
fucceeded to him, made an ill Choice of his 
Matter. The Fables of Ovid require a conti- 
nued and ſupported Style; the Roundel ad- 
mits only of Jeſt and Pleaſantry. 


The Art of P O E s V. 


HERE are good and bad Poets, and 
every Thing don't equally pleaſe e- 

ven in the fineſt Poem. It is therefore ne- 
cctlary to diſtinguiſh judiciouſly, and to exa- 
mine the Works, even of the greateſt Maſters, 
according to the Rules of what is true, and 
what is ne. Theſe Rules are unchangeable, 
being founded in Nature; and whatever 5 


con- 
] Deſpreaux Art poetiq. chap. z. 
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eonform to them muſt pleaſe every where, a- 
og all Nations, and in all Times. It was 


- neceſſary therefore, in order to form the Mind 


with Regard to Poeſy, to put Nature in a 
Method, and to reduce good Senſe to Prin- 
ciples. 

his is exactly what Ariſtotle pretended to 
do in his Art of Poetry: He made uſe of the 
pure and delicate Taſte of the trueſt and better 
Sort of the People of Athens. That he might 
find out that which was generally approved 
of in Homer, in Sophocles, and in the other 
Poets; he examin'd and weigh'd the Reaſons 
of the prevailing Taſte and Approbation, and 
run up to the Principles themſelves z and of 
all theſe Obſervations, he form'd that admi- 
rable Body of Precepts, ſo neceſſary and pro- 
per for the underſtanding of the different Cha- 
raters of Poems, and to lead on to the Per- 
fection of Poeſy. Horace did the ſame for the 
Romans, which Ariſtotle had done for the 
Greeks, He abridg'd the Doctrine of the 


| Philoſopher, and adapted it to the Underſtand- 


ings of the Roman Gentlemen, who at that 
Time apply'd themſelves to Poetry. 

There was nothing done of this Kind a 
good many Ages after ; but when the Works 
of Ariſtotle were brought from Conſtantinople 
into /taly, after the Ruin of the Eaſtern Em- 
pire, there appeared in the 16th Century a 
number of Grammarians, who wrote long Com- 
mentaries upon his Art of Poetry, Franciſcus 
Robertellus and Petrus Vellorius fell to work 
firſt to explain the Text. The firſt, in the 
Judgment of Giraldus (z), was one of the beſt 


Poets of his Time; and Balzac, who was not 


prodigal of his Commendations, ſpeaks well of 


\ the. 
(z} De poetis ſui temporis. 
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the Notes and Remarks of the fecond (a). 
Caſtelvetr came afterwards; his Vanity, 
and the high Opinion he had of himſelf, 
made him contradict his Author; and that 
peeviſh Spirit ſought not ſo much to illuſtrate 
the Readings of Ariſtotle, as to obſcure the 
Text of that great Man. | 
Vida, who was well verſed in the Belle; 
Lettres, ſtudied to pleaſe, without any Thought 
or Care of Inſtructing. Picolomini tranſlated 
that ſame Art of Poetry into [talian, and gave WW. 
great Proof of his Ability, and of his being | 
a good Critick, in the Notes which he wrote | 
| 
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along with his Verſion. Franciſcus Patricius, 
Andreas Gili, Riccoboni, Minturnus, and Vo. 
fius, commented Ariſtotle alſo at different 
HB Times. | 
[| But Patricius perform'd his Taſk as a Hil- 
0 torian; Gili as a Rhetorician; Riccobini as 3 
Logician; Minturnus as an Orator; and J, 
1 fius as a Scholiaſt (5). None of all theſe In- 
vl | terpreters went far into the Meaning and 
1 Spirit of this Philoſopher, nor follow'd out 
| his Syſtem. With all theſe Helps Ariftetles 
Art of Poetry would have been very obſcure, 
if Mr. Dacier had not brought Order out of the 
Confuſion of the Commentators, and explain'd 
it in a learned and eaſy Manner, and without WF 
Il any Vanity. Julius Scaliger, one would think, 
I! | ought not to be left among the Crowd of thee 
| Interpreters; his Art of Poetry contains 2 
good deal of Learning, and a well digeſted 
Reading; it has been admir'd by the Learned 
yet I don't know if he is infallible in all hs 
Day, . 


Poeſy 


(=) Lettres à Chapelain, liv. 3. 
(0) Rapin, prz'at. des reflex. ſur la pcetique. 
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Poeſy having undergone a Change amon ba 
the Moderns, particular Rules became Roan 
fary for our Rhimes, for the Conſtruction of 
the Verſe, and for certain little Poems un- 
known to the Ancients, It is with this View, 
that new Arts of Poetry have been compoſed, 
One of the moſt ancient is that of Lopez de 
Vega; who, to juſtify the Order and Regu- 
lation of his Heroick Poem, and of his Co- 
medies, ventured upon a Method quite diffe- 
rent from that of Ari/etle. | 
In France, Mr, de la Menardiere, by the 
expreſs Order of Cardinal Richelieu, under- 
took a great Work upon the Art of Poetry, 
but he executed only a Part of the Plan 
which he had laid down ; for that which he 
publiſhed in 1£40 regarded only Tragedy 
and Elegy. Mr. LU Abbe D' Aubignac contin'd 
himſelf alſo to the Dramatick Poem, with Re- 
gard to the Practice of the Stage. But Mr. 
eſpreaux had a much more comprehenſive 
Deſign. Never did any ſo ſmall a Work 
contain ſo many excellent Things as his Art of 
Poetry, which, founded on the Maxims of 
Ariſtotle and Horace, is perfectly adapted for 
our Uſe at preſent. Tis, without doubt, to 
him that we owe that good Taſte, and that 
Juſtneſs in judging of Poctry, which is remark» 
able among the moſt Part of thoſe who have 
had any Education. 
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ancient as the Uſe of Speech; for e 
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LOQUENCE is the Art of Perſuad. 
ing 3 by which one makes himſelf. Maſter 
of the Spirit and Reaſon of another. | This 
Art, to take it in all its Extent, is almoſt as 


mov'd Men to live in Society; to aſſiſt and 
inſtruct one another mutually; to ſubmit to 
Laws; and ſeriouſly to conſider and regulate 
the Affairs they had in common together. 
Whence *tis plain there muſt be two Sorts of 
Eloquence ; the one more ſimple, ſuited to 
familiar Intercourſe or Converſation, and to 
the ordinary Dealmgs and Commerce of the 
World ; the other of a higher Nature, and 
more proper for Diſcourſes and Haran 

in Publick (c), and upon ſolemn Occaſions, 
*Tis this ſecond Kind, which is properly call'd 


. Eloquence, and which makes the Subject of 


this Article. 

Eloquence has always flouriſhed amongſt 1 
free People. Greece was remarkable for tt. 
before. it was over-run by Alexander, his De- 
ſcendants and Captains; as was Rome, before 
the Domination of the Ceſars. But it was but 
little known among the Mrians and Per- 
ans, who were always under deſpotick Go- 
vernment; and it is obſerved of the Egypti- 
ans, that, to evite the Conſequence of a falſe 
Eloquence, they rejected the True (d). 

On the contrary, among the Greeks, who 
had all of them a Share in the Government, 


To 
(4 Sie. of. I. . e. 3 IL. 5, e. 14. 
(4) Foſjuet. diſc. ſur Thiſt univerſelle, part 3. art. 4: 
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ELOQUENCE: 


To ſpeak well, was the Way to raiſe them to 
Honour and Riches. Therefore it is no wonder 
that Eloquence was ſo much ſtudied in Greece, 
nor that Greece abounded with Men ſo much 
famous for it. For fince Eloquence was the 
Means of raiſing the moſt private Man to the 
moſt ſhining Figure, every private Man who 
had any Ambition, and conſidered himſelf as 
the Maker of his own Fortune, and that he 
might poſſibly raiſe himſelf to ſome high degree 
in the State, it is to be preſum'd, would uſe 
his utmoſt Endeavours, and take the moſt like- 
ly Way to come at it; and there is no Way 
more likely than Eloquence in a popular Go- 
vernment. 

But it was principally at Athens, that it ſhin- 
ed with the greateſt Brightneſs. 

Pericles, through an immoderate Ambition 
of ſovereign Power, thundered, bore down 
all before him, and put all Greece in a Commo- 
tion, He was the moſt 2 Man of his 
Age. It was commonly ſaid, that the God- 
dels of Perſuaſion ſat upon his Lips; and that 
even when he had the worſt of the Conteſta- 
tion, he perſuaded the Audience, contrary to 
their Senſes and Sentiments, that he had car- 
ned the Victory againſt his ge © 
The Power of the Eloquence of Pericles lay 
in the Strength of his Thoughts, and in a live- 
ly, cloſe, and extremely conciſe Turn of Ex- 
preſſion. Alcibiades and Thucydides (e) followed 
hm in that. There was more Thought than 
Words in their Speeches. Lyſias appeared af- 
terwards ; he had the Force of Pericles, but 
was not ſo conciſe. J/ocrates charm'd the A. 
thenians by his round Periods and Cadence, and 
began to make them ſenſible of that ſweet Har- 

many 

2 1 is rat the Hiſtorian. 


ELOOUENC E. 


mony which raviſhes the Audience. Every 


Orator has a 1 Character of his own, 
Plato, in the Apology of Socrates, diſplay'd an 
Elegance and Sublimity of Style, ſupported 
with great Solidity of Judgment. Hyperidu 
had a moſt ſingular Talent for painting the 
Manners, and ing his Hearers (F). He 
was Cotemporary with Demoſthenes, ſurpaſg' 
him in Elevation of Genius, and by the Vehe. 
mence of his Eloquence. This laſt is ſome 
times ſo conciſe, and ſo nervous, that there i 
nothing to be found in his Harangues either too 
much or too little. That which diftinguiſha 
him is the Violence of the Emotions he excites, 
»Tis the Rapidity of his Courſe, by which he 
bears down and carries all before him: And, to 
ſumm up his Eloge in one Word, his Oration 
for Cteſi phon anſwers to the Idea one ought to 
have of perfect Eloquence. In this Cauſe, he 
had Eſchines not ſo much his Rival, as Ene- 
my; more copious indeed, and ornamented, 
but not fo vehement, and to whom Nature had 
ſupply'd what he wanted of Art and Study. 
Lycurgus, Dinarchus, and Demades liv'd at 
the ſame time; for the Age of Demoſthenes was 
that of Eloquence (g). Tho' they had not all 
the ſame Genius, they agreed in the Taſte of 
the True and Simple; and equally avoided all 
Exceſs and Affectation. After the Death of 
theſe great Orators, Eloquence took inſenfibly 
another Turn; ſomething, one can't ſay what, 
ſoft ard effeminate ſucceeded to that natural Ar 
and Beauty of Eloquence without Diſguiſe 
A florid, ornamented, and wanton Style took 
lace of the maſculine, grave and auſtere ; 3 


if it had been neceſſary to ſay ſomething to di 
vert, 


/) Longinus -f the Sublime, ch. 8. 
C He Haus ied in the time of Philip, and Alexander. 
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"oy 

un Wyert, when they could fay nothing to move 

d an {Wand perſuade the Audience, Demochares, Ne- 

rted Mphew of Demoſthenes, was the firſt Cauſe of this | 
ids WFvyil; and Demetrius Pbaleræus took to the | 
the Name way. As Demetrius excell'd all of this | 


Time in Politeneſs, it was eaſy for him to pre- 
ſcribe and ſet the Example, and he was as rea- 
dly followed; ſo he open'd a new Way, where 
he lov'd rather to march at the head of his new 
Diſciples, than to tread in the Steps of his old 


Matters (hb). 


(hes The Declamations, that is, Diſcourſes of 
tes, WM pure Oſtentation, which Maſters took in their 
he heads at that time to introduce into the 
to Schools, contributed very much to enervate 


the Genius. But when Eloquence went out of 
t to BF 4bens, and paſs'd over into Ala, it loſt very 
he ſoon that Juſtneſs, which allows of nothing ex- 
ne- travagant nor uſeleſs; and being ſpoiled by the 
ed, WF 4fatick Vanity and Bombaſt, it fell from be- 
ial WF ing perfect, into the indifferent middle ſort, 
and from that into the moſt faulty (i). 
at Theſe different Ages of the Greek Eloquence, he R. 
are to be found again in the Roman. "* the mans. 

firſt Africanus there is to be obſerv'd an Air 
of Greatneſs, which ſtruck all at once, and 
procured him Reſpect; and a natural Air, 
which inſpired Confidence; Talents which he 
knew how to make uſe of, and which ſerv'd 
him to good r e when he receiv'd the 
Deputies of the People of Spain (&), and in 
that famous Conference which he had with 
Addrubal, at Syphax's Palace in Numidia (1 ). 
With what Authority does Scipio ſpeak to his 

| Sioldiers, 


ES. =E 


. 
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(h Cicero Je Orat. 1. 12. c. 16. 
(i) Quintil. Ink. Orat. l. 12, c. 10. 
(i) Liv. Decad 3. l. 6. 4 
“%) Decad. 3.1.8, 
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Soldiers, to appeaſe their Sedition (m)! and 
with what Liberty does he reprove Maſiniſ 
on the account of Sophoniſba (n) The El. 
| quence of the Gracchi was always conform ty 

their Character; it was vehement, and fit for 
bringing over the Audience to the Deſigns of 
the Orator. : 

In theſe ancient times, the Romans had no 
Art nor Method, but ſpoke as Nature and Ge. 
nius prompted ; but afterwards being taught by 
the Greeks, they carried the Art of Speaking to 
the higheſt Point of Perfection (o). M 

Craſſus (p), Antonius (q), Ceſar (7), and the WM W 
two Catuli (s), acquired great Glory. They an 
were all great Orators, but had different Turns ve 
of Eloquence. Craſſus was rich and fluent u of 
his Speeches, and wanted not his Jeſt and il v 
Gayety. The extemporary Harangues of h. d 
tony were as regular, as if they had been long 5 
thought of and prepared (9. 

The two Catuli ſpoke the Language fo pure- 
iy, that they ſeem'd to be the only Perſons who 
could ſpeak Latin (u). 

Ceſar ſpoke with great Spirit, and in an a. 
greeable Manner; he could he pleaſant upona 
ſerious Subject, and had the Art of being ſweet 
when he talk'd of melancholy Matters. 

Sulpitius and Cotta were inferior in Age to 
theſe Orators, but of equal Merit. They made 
themſelves admir'd ; the one by the Force . 

ls 


(n] Ibid. | 

(z) Decad. 3. I. 10. 

(e) Cic. de Orat. 1. 1. n. 14, 15. 
(p) Lucius Craſſus. 

%% Mark Anthony, the Grandfather of the Triumvir. 
(r) s not he who overturn'd the Republicl. 
De Father and thy Sqn. 

() Cic. in Erut. 

(#) Cic. Orat 1. 3 Offic. I. 1. cap 37. 
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his Pleadings, the other by the eaſy Graces 
which were ſcattered all over his (x). 

Cicero, in his Youth, preferred the Manner 
of Sulpitius, and form'd himſelf upon that Mo- 
del, which, with a cloſe Application to that 
Study, ſhew'd to what Point he would carry the 
Art of Speaking one Day. He began to make 
himſelf known by his Oration for Roſcius; and 
that which a long time after he made for Milo, 
is the moſt perfect Piece which came from the 
Roman Bar. As Demoſthenes brought Elo- 

uence to Perfection among the Greeks, ſo did 
dere among the Romans; and theſe two great 
Men arrived at the ſame End by oppoſite 
Ways. The one is ſhort and conciſe, the other 
ample and exundant. The firſt holds his Ad- 
3 WF verlary cloſe, and preſſes him by the Vivacity 
n of his Style; the ſecond, that he may fight 

with Advantage, manages his Forces, and bears 
. down and oppreſſes his Enemy at laſt by the 
ag Solidity and Weight of his Diſcourſe. You 
can abridge nothing of the firſt, and you can 


77 


le. add nothing to the laſt. Demqſt henes has more 
no Art, Cicero more Genius; the one ſtuns the 

Audience, the other touches it; the firſt forces 
* WF you to yield, you love to ſurrender to the ſe- 
+ cond.” Without pretending to determine the 


Preference between theſe two Orators, one may 

lay, that the Adyantage which Cicero ſeems to 

7 have over Demoſthenes may be reduc'd to this, 

de WY that Cicero was a Maſter of fine Rallery, could 

. give an Air of Importance to the moſt ordinary 
l 


things, and embelliſh thoſe which are the leaſt 
ſuſceptible of Ornament (y). 


About 


(x) Cic. in Brut 


( ») Quintil. Inſt, Orat. I. 10. cap. 1. & Longia, Subl. 
e 10. 
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About the ſame time there were ſome oths 
famous Orators; as Celius, Calvus, Brutus, 4 
finius, and Corvinus. Celius favours too mug 
of Antiquity, ſays the Perrault of his Age, i 
the famous Dialogue on the Orators. In ny 
Opinion, nothing can recommend Celius more; 
for it muſt be obſerv'd, that Aper, the Adore 
of the Moderns, ſets the Reign of Yeſpaſian, i 
this Paſſage, in oppoſition to the End of the 
Republick, and to the Beginning of the Reipy 
of Auguſtus. From the Reproaches which 

aſs'd between Cicero and Calvus, tis eafy to 
Fer, that Calvus had not ſo much F orce and 
Vigour as his Rival. | 

As for Brutus, his Philoſophy marr'd his E. 
loquence a little. It kept him always too clol: 
to the ſolid. 

Afinius and Corvinus had a great deal d 
Force in their Harangues; they are look'd u 
on as the laſt of the Romans, who deſerv'd 
Title of Orators. 

After them, there were many great and 
learned Pleaders at Rome, but none of *em truly 
eloquent. Under Tiberius and his Succeflorz 
the Corruption of Manners infected the Geni- 
us; the Love of Pleaſure gave an Averſion to 
Study, and bad Education ſubſtituted a fall, 
in the room of true Eloquence. To which tie 
Sophiſts, whoſe Lives Philgſtratus and Eund- 
pius have written, contributed not a little by 
their Declarations. 

Seneca ſpoibd the Taſte entirely by his quaint 
Thoughts. He had a great Name, was a Ma 
of Faſhion, which entitled him, in ſome mes- 
ſure, to introduce his bold Novelties. He 
brought in vogue a ſhort and quick way of er- 

reſſing one's ſelf, not by connected Diſcourſe 
His Turns were ingenious rather than nature 
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ELOQUENCE; 


and Witticiſms void of Judgment; his Diſcourſe 
farting and violent, his Paintings often im per- 
ſet, always falſe, a great deal of Subtilty, little 
Delicacy either in Thought or Expreſſion. 

Seneca communicated his Faults to his Imi- 
tators, without ſharing with them any of the 
good Qualities he might have had; for he was 
is much ſuperior to theſe Copiers, as he himſelf 
was inferior to the Ancients. 

The moſt part of Men have in themſelves 
the primitive Ideas of good Taſte. They want 
only to awaken them, and to extricate them 
fom Confuſion. | 

Quintilian was very ſenſible of the Depravity 
and Corruption of this new kind of Eloquence g 
tut being unable to extirpate it, he ſtood up a- 
gainſt the Abuſe was made of it; he was at 
the pains to acquaint his Diſciples with the 
Ancients, the true Sources of uence. 

Pliny's Panegyrick gives us the Image of E- 
loquence as it appear*4 at that time: It ſurpri- 

zes with its Splendor, but it offends and dazzles. 
I ſhould like the Piece better, did it ſhine leſs 
and more agreeably. In ſhort, it is a labour'd 
Performance, but tireſome. 

Notwithſtanding the Endeavours, under the 
Reign of Trajan, to ſupport the Reputation of 
Ebquence, it dwindled, and grew worſe under 
the ſucceeding Emperors. The different De- 
grees of the Depravation of Taſte is very per- 
ceivable in the Harangues of Mamertinus, Eu- 
menes, Nazairus, Pacatus, Caſſiodorus, and 
A grea. unany others. And this Study and En- 
quiry might be of good uſe, was it made to 
purpoſe. 

When the Spirits which had ſlept ſo long, 
and Learning began to awake in 7aly and Spain, 
tnere 


his Style ſententious and full of little Niceties 
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there were ſome Hiſtorians and Poets to h 
ſeen, but no Orators ; and I even doubt, i 
ever there have been Orators among them, 

The [alians think too prettily and merrily, 
Eloquence requires Simplicity. 

The Spaniards over-ſtretch, and run out into 
Extravagance, Eloquence admits nothing but 
what's natural. ; 

In France, the Art of Speaking was very 
ſoon infected with the Diſcale and Faults of our 
Neighbours. It continued childiſh and rude 
for a long time. Its Improvement is owing 
to the French Academy. *T'was Balzac and 
Voiture, who, by purging our Language, mad: 
Eloquence recover from its weak Eſtate. They 
had a great deal of Spirit, ſays a famous Acx 
demician (z), but nothing more oppoſite than 
their Characters: The one always carried to 
the Sublime, the other always to the Delicate 
and Tender: The one ſtudied to be admir'd, 
the other to make himſelf belov'd. Their 
Faults have paſs'd a long time for good Qual: 
ties. Now-a-days we are ſhock'd at the Hy. 
perboles of Balzac, and could wiſh that Vai 
ture had written with greater Purity, and that 
he had put fewer pretty little Conceits in hu 
Acidalis. | 


(x) Mr. L'Abbe Olivet, Hiſt. de I Acad, Franc. T. 2; 
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be 

| , \ 

, ELOQUENCE of the 
| FRENCH BAR. 

ito 

but 


TE have not the ſame Reaſon to talk of 
ery our Bar, which the Greeks and Romans 
our WF had; for I doubt if the Eloquence of the 
ade WW French Bar can go farther back than the middle 
ing of the 16th Century. The Epoch is from 
and Jean Baptiſte de Mejnil, Advocate of the Par- 
ad: ! lament of Paris, afterwards Ad vocate-General, 
hey the firſt who introduced the Cuſtom of making 
ca WW Harangues at the opening of the Parliament (a). 
han A little time after, Facques Mangot followed 
the ſame way, and mounted to the ſame Dig- 
nity: He had a ſound Judgment, clear Thought, 


r'd, and a neat Expreſſion, without Diſguiſe or Af- 
her WW fectation (5). Paguier (c) only thinks him too 
uali- WF ample and prolix. 

y. To Mangot ſucceeded Simon Marion, who 


flouriſhed in the times of Henry III. and IV. 
In the following Reign, Guillaume de Vair gave 
a new Luſtre to Eloquence. Before this Ma- 
giſtrate, the Pleadings were ſo overloaded with 
Citations, that one could not fee the Ground of 
the Cauſe ; and this was thought to add to 
their Eloquence: A Fault which Mr. Briſſon, 
a Man otherwiſe eſteemable, had introduced. 
Mr. Du Yair underſtood, that, according to 
the Example of the Ancients, who never or 
very ſeldom made Citations, one ought to ſpeak 
as depending upon no Authority, but, the 

G Strength 


(a) He died Anno 1569. 
(5) Mr. du Vair, de I'Eloquence Francoiſe, liv 2. 
( Recherches, liv. 4 ch. 17. 
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ELOQUENCE, 
Strength of his own Reaſon, as they did; but 
that the Orator might make uſe of the Thoughts 
of Authors, without ſtuffing their Pleadingg 
with their very Words and Places whence they 
took them (d.). 

The too frequent Alluſions to Paſſages of 
Antiquity, which were not ſo well known; 
and the continual Metaphors which threw : 
great deal of Obſcurity upon the Diſcourſe 
wanted alſo to be reformed. The Advocate 
who made uſe of them, thought to make 
themſelves eſteem'd, and remarkable for ther 


in this Allegorick Style. To this they add- 
ed the playing upon Words, and nice Ant: 
theſes. The Orators delighted in theſe things 
and thought them Flowers of Eloquence. 
Monſ. Le Maitre guarded againſt all thel 
Faults, and his firſt Appearances preſaged hap 
py Conſequences for Eloquence, if he had nc 
preferred the ſweet SatisfaQion of a Religiou 
Solitude, to the vain Charms of a periſh 
Fame. The famous Ferome Bignon eee. 
illuſtrated the Bar by a prodigious Extent d 
Knowledge. He knew almoſt every thing 
that Cicero requires in an Orator. After thi 
great Magiſtrate, but in a Poſt not ſo hi}. 
Mr. Patru was one of the moſt eloquent Me 
of his Age. He was not vehement When i 
ſpoke, but by poliſhing over and over tit 
Pleadings which he has publiſhed, he has mas 
the Style of 'em leſs ſtrong, leſs eaſy, and nd 
ſo much like that of an Orator, as it was thi 
when he pronounced them (f). He was 4 


(4) Mr. Perrault, Eloges des Hommes illuſtres, tom !- 
(e) Le Oratore, I. 2. 


(Lettres de Mr. Maucroix. 
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firſt who made an Addreſs of Thanks to the 


French Academy, when he was receiv'd a Mem- 
ber; and his Diſcourſe took ſo well, that the 


| Society order'd, that all who ſhould be re- 
ceived afterwards ſhould follow tke Example. 


Certainly theſe great Men would have rais'd 
themſelves to the higheſt pitch of Eloquence, 
if the Eloquence of the frond Bar had been 
capable of it; for the Practice of the Bar, which 
is ſo hard and puzzling in its ſeveral Parts, 
muſt exhauſt a good deal of Spirits. How 
ſhould the Time they have beſtow'd on the 
Knowledge of the Laws, Cuſtoms and Ordon- 
nances, be redeemed and recompenſed by the 
Study of Eloquence ? Could they even have 
time to form their Pronunciation, which the 
Ancients call the Eloquence of the Body, and 
without which there is no perfect Orator ? In 
ſhort, the Subjects they treat are ſo common, 
and ſometimes ſo low, that they rarely admit 
of great Movement, and violent Paſſions. 


_ 


De ELOQUENCE of the 
r. 


the Pulpit the Loſs it made at the Bar. 

e Truths which the Chriſtian Orators teach 
are ſo ſublime; the Myſteries they declare are 
ſo venerable z they ſpeak with ſo great Autho- 
rity, that they are eafily acknowledged to be 
the only Truſtees of the true Eloquence; that 
Eloquence, I ſay, which is independent in its 
own Nature, Miſtreſs of Hearts, which em- 
G 2 ploys 


E Lodu xc ſeems to have repair'd by 
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ELOQUENCE. 
Ihe the moſt powerful Means and brighteſt 


igures to move them. This Eloquence ſhines 
in the ſacred Books, and chiefly in the Writings 
of the Prophets. In general, the Prophets 
have all of them a certain Greatneſs ; but if 
you attend to their different Characters, you 
ſhall find Z/ay elevated, Jeremy pathetick, E- 
Zekiel terrible, Daniel tender. Tis from theſe 
Fountains fo pure, that the Holy Fathers have 
ſuck'd their Eloquence; for what was wanting 
to St. Bal and St. Chry/oſtom, to make them 
truly eloquent, but a Diction as elegant as that 
of Demoſthenes ? They knew how to make 
choice of the ſtrongeſt Proofs, and to range 
*em aright. They ſuited their Diſcourſes to 
the Capacity of their Audience; and, in pro- 
portion to their Neceſſities, they employ'd 
ſometimes lively Images, and ſuitable Figures; 
they underſtood how to convince, to move, to 
terrify, and to render themſelves amiable. 
Moreover, if their Elocution has not that Turn 
of Delicacy, that Exactneſs to be wiſh'd for, 
it ought to be conſidered, that the Fathers 
were Paſtors very much occupied; who, with- 
out Preparation, -ſpoke familiarly, and ſought 
only to inſtruct, whether by explaining the 
Scriptures in Order, or by chuſing the moſt 
important Subjects. 

The Latin Fathers followed the ſame Me- 
thod. St. Cyprian, St. Leon, St. Ambroſe, ate 
juſtly reckoned the moſt eloquent. They are 
remarkable for a great deal of Art and Noble- 
neſs. The Sermons of St. Auguſtine are in 2 
more fimple Style; for he preach'd in a little 
Town to Huſbandmen and Merchants; beſide, 
the Deluge of the Barbarians had at that time 
altered the Taſte, and the Contagion made ſuch 

Progrels, 
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Progreſs, as quite extinguiſhed Eloquence in 
the Weſt. 

After ſome Ages, the Arts were reviv'd; 
but Eloquence ſhone only with falſe Light. We 
hardly find three Orators in the Space of two 
hundred Years. Savanarola at Florence, Pin- 
lippi de Narni at Rome, and Lewis de Granade 
at Seville; and they ow'd their Succeſs lefs to 
the Juſtneſs of their Diſcourſes, than to a cer- 
10 tain pathetick Air, which made their Audience 
M tremble. 

In France, three great Faults infected the jy France. 
Pulpit for a long time, viz. No Order in the 
Deſign, a great Oſtentation of profane Learn- 
ing, and low Witticiſms, Which they thought 
neceſſary to procure Attention. Pere Seraul, 
of the Oratory, ſubſtituted an exact Method in 
place of thoſe Diſorders, viz. The Doctrine of 
the Scriptures, and Tradition, and a Gravity fit 
to make the Miniſtry of the Word reſpected (g). 
He was admir'd for that Perſpicuity and Neat- 
neſs of Style, which made the moſt fimple and 
ignorant conceive the moſt ſublime and myſte- 
nous Truths. Pere Lingendes, his Rival for 
Oratory, excell'd in the Pathetick ; both of 
'em made excellent Scholars, who made a greater 
Progreſs than their Maſters. From the School 
of the firſt, came the Fathers Le Boux, Maſca- 
ron, Soanen, Hubert, Læ Roche, and a great 
many others. | 

At the ſame time two great Orators appear'd, 
but of a different Character. 

Allow me here to make uſe of the Words 
of an able Critick, in their Commendation. 
That which reigns in Mr. Fechier, ſays Mr. 
* Rollin (b), is a Purity of 2 

G f cc le- 


3 
G M. Perrault, Eloges des Hommes illuſtres, Tom. 1. 


%% Maniere d' Enſeigner & Etudier les Balles Lettres, 
Sc. Liv. 3. ch, 2, Art. 2 
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% Elegance of Style, a Richneſs of brilliant 
and florid Expreſſions, a great Beauty of 
* Thought, a ſage Vivacity of Imagination; 
e and, which is the Conſequence of it, a 
* wonderful Art of painting Objects, and as 
& it were of making them ſenſible and palpable. 
«© Mr. Baſſuet, on the contrary, little mindful 
of the light Graces of Diſcourſe, and ſome- 
times even neglecting the ſtraitening Rules 
of the Purity of Language, tends to the 
« Great, to the Sublime, and to the Pathetick. 
It is true, he is not ſo equal, does not fu. 
„ ſtain himſelf ſo well; but, in recompence, 
<« he carries, he raviſhes, and tranſports.” 
Here is another kind of Eloquence which has 
its own Merit. Pere Bourdaloue made it his Bu- 
ſineſs to ſet Reaſon in its true Light. He 
firſt laid down his Principles ; and, after havin 
proved them, and deduced a general Propofi- 
tion, he deſcended into a Detail, where all the 
Conditions of Man were naturally repreſented. 
It is more eaſy to form Images, than to fol- 
low a Courſe of Reaſoning : The young Preach- 
ers, whoſe Imaginations are briſk and prevalent, 
imitated that which the Method of Pere Bour- 
daloue offer'd them as moſt eaſy, and they mul- 
tiplied their Pictures infinitely : The wiſer Sort 
did not allow themſelves to be led by that Ex- 
ample ; they put a ſtop to that growing Fault, 
and being perſuaded, that, in order to move 
and affect, one muſt go ſtraight to the Heart, 
they took care to lay aſide all foreign Orna- 
ments; and ſtudied only to make uſe of the 
ſtrongeſt Reaſons, in order to perſuade ; and 
the moſt powerful Motives, in order to touch 
and affect, | 


The 
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The Art of RRHETO RICK. 


RECEPTS, ſays Cicero (i), have not made 
Men Eloquent; but eloquent Men have 
given occaſion to Precepts, by the Obſerva- 
tions which have been made on their Diſ- 
courſes. The Body of theſe Obſervations 
carefully reduc'd, and united under certain 


Heads, is call'd Rhetorick : The Origin of 
this Art muſt be refer'd to the Greeks. 


Ifecrates and Tus open'd their Schoul at Of the 
Athens, and made excellent Scholars. We . 


learn from Plutarch, that Iſocrates and one 


| calld Acidamas, had compos'd ſome Books 


of Rhetorick (&): Theſe Books have not 
come down to us; and Plato is the firſt, 
who has left us in his Phedrus ſome gene- 
ral Rules on Eloquence. Ariſtotle afterwards 
compos'd his Books of Rhetorick according 
to the Principles of Plato ; without tying 
himſelf to the Method of his Maſter, he 
prefer'd the Method of the Geometricians to 
that of the Orators, which Plato had fol- 
low'd. Demetrius Phalereus, Hermogenes, Dio- 
Mus Halicarnaſſeus, and Longinus, who ap- 
pear'd at different times, confin'd themſelves 
to Elocution : But Demetrius touch'd no- 
thing of it but the Delicacy z Hermogenes, 
the different Characters; Diony/ius, the Or- 
naments, and Longinus the Sublimity (7). 
Longinus made a Treatiſe of the Paſlions, 

G 4 which 


(5) Orat. 1.1. n. 146. 

(+) Jocrates was born, according to Petavius, An. M. 
3548. 1/zus and Plato were his Cotemporaries, 

(/) Rapin Compar. de Cic. & Demoſth. 
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ELOQUENCE. 
which we have loſt; and, in the Judgment 
of the Criticks, he ſurpaſſes all the Rhe- 
toricians, for good Senſe, Erudition, and Elo- 
QUENCE, 
They were the Greeks, who taught Rhe. 


Romans torick at Rome in its firſt Ages, and they 


did it in their own Language. Plotius, on- 
ginally of Gaul, was the firſt who changed 
this Cuſtom, and gave his Leſſons in Latin: 
He liv'd in Ciceros time. His School was 
much frequented ; and after ſome Trouble 
and Contradiction he met with from the 
Cenſors, his Manner was approv*d by pub- 
lick Authority (n). Cicero, in his Youth, 
had written ſome Tracts of Rhetorick; but 
having afterwards come to great Reputation 
for Eloquence, he undertook to reviſe thoſe 
Subjects, at the Deſire of his Brother Quin. 
tur, and to treat of them more politely, and 
with more Art (u), which he did in his three 
Books Of the Orator, an admirable Work; 
where the Dryneſs of the Precepts is mix'd 
with all that is agreeable of the Roman 
Urbanity. | 

Rhetorick, an honourable Profeſſion, and 
at firſt exercis'd by able Orators, became a 
venal Profeſſion under the Reign of Veſpa- 


ſian, who appointed Wages for thoſe who 


taught Eloquence (9). Quintilian was the 
firſt who receiv'd them. After he taught 
the Roman Youth for Twenty Years, he 
compos'd his Inſtitutions ; in which, beginning 
from the Cradle with the Orator he de- 
ſigns to form, he conducts him through the 
different Degrees, to the higheſt Point of Elo- 
quence. | The 


(m) Suetonius de claris Rhetoribus. 
(z) Orat. I. 1. n. 5. | 


WW acton, 1.8. c. 18. 
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ent The Moderns have copy'd after Cicero, as 


he- their Author; and he has furniſh'd to Ca- 
lo- Moalcanti, to Barthius, to Soares, and to YVoſſius 


nd many others, all the Precepts and 
Learning with which they have enrich'd their 
Books of Rhetorick. This Method is the 
moſt eaſy; but I doubt if it be the moſt 
udicious. Why? Becauſe the Rules of the 
Art of Oratory are founded in Nature, and 
re the ſame among al] Nations, and in all 
Ages; and that it is needleſs to labour on 
Subject which has been exhauſted by the 
Ancients: They ought therefore to have 
yd aſide the Precepts concerning Invention 
nd Diſpoſition, ſo univerſally known; and 
o have reſtricted themſelves to Elocution a- 
lone, which varies according to the different 
ius of the Languages. It's upon this Plan 
hat Mr. Patru ought to have dreſs'd his 


ree Whetorick : He ſhould have decided, accord- 
k; Ni to the Meaſure of our Periods, and the 
x'd Feures which are peculiar to the French 
van Wition. This was a Project worthy of a Man 


ho ſpoke his own Language ſo well. It 
sto be wiſh'd, ſome learn'd Man would 
charge Mr. Patru of his Promiſe, and in- 
emnify the Loſs of the Publick, by its lo- 


Ing ſo ſufficient an Academician. 
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Temples. 


Feaſts. 


Trophies, 


HISTORY, 


HISTORY. 


ISTORY preſerves the Memory of 
great Events. . Theſe Events may he 
tranſmitted to Poſterity two Ways ; thee b 
publick Monuments, or by Writing : Of theſe 
Two, the Firſt is the moſt ſimple, and the 
moſt natural, and conſequently the moſt anci 
ent : Therefore we find it made uſe of among 
all Nations. 

Theſe Monuments are of ſeveral kinds. 
put Altars and Temples in the firſt Rank: 8 
the Altars which Abraham built at Sichen, 
and near the Valley of Mamre, were a Prod 
to his Poſterity of the Promiſes which God 
had made to this holy Patriarch, in two di- 
verſe Apparitions (p). So the Temple d 
Jupiter Feretrius recall'd to remembrance the 
Victory of Romulus over the Ceninenſes ; and 
that which the T e ea rais'd to Ju. 
piter Stator, was an illuſtrious Monument d 
the Defeat of the SammMtes near Luceria ( q). 
The Feaſts had a Tendency to the ſame * 
The Paſſover, for Example, made the Vac. 
ites remember their Coming out of Eg. 
The Capitoline Plays had been inſtituted n 
memory of the Delivery of the Capi, 
when beſieged by the Gauls, Ann. Rom. 


364 (7). 
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I put Trophies in the third Claſs. They 
were Pillars, which perpetuated the Memor 
of Conqueſts : Of this kind are the Pillars a 
Of 8 
(p) Gen. c. 12. v. 7. c. 13. v. 18. 
(4). Liv. Decad. 1. I. 1. & 10. { 
(r) Decad.1.1. 5. ( 
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bf Hercules, and thoſe of Se/oſtris, King of 


Eeypt. | 

Ae Greeks, as Thucydides tells (g), en- 
prav'd the Treaties of Peace and Alliance on 
Pillars. . 

The Ancients gave new Names to Pla- 
s; and they gave Sirnames to great Men; 
was, to aſcertain the moſt famous Facts. 
ence is known the Origin of Seleucia, Anti- 
b, Apamea, and Stratonica. 

This Cuſtom paſs'd from the Greets to the 
Romans, who often mark*d the Epoch of the 
ſtabliſnment of their Colonies, by the Names 
much they impos'd on the Towns (7). At 
ome itſelf, there was to be ſeen in its third 


Region, the Sororium Tigillum; that is, the 
d. oke under which the laſt and ſurviving Ho- 
lia expiated the Murder of his Siſter; and 
the ſo in the ſecond Region, the Quarter of the 
und an,; that is, that Part of the Town whi- 


ver they were tranſported after their own 
own was demoliſh'd. As for the Sirnames 
ft the Romans, they very often related to 
ome Victory, of which they were the Recom- 


pence, Thence the Sirnames of Africanus, A- 
wi, NVticus, Achaicus, Numidicus, given to the 
inis, to Mummius and Metellus, in memo- 


ry of the Ruin of Carthage, of the Defeat of 
n. Ning Antiochus, and of the Victories over Ju- 
furtba. To go farther back; Cn. Martius 

ver rock the Sirname of Coriolanus, from the tak- 
oy ing of Corioli, a Town of the Voſſci; C. 
ars N Manlius took that of Capitolinus, from the 
of Defence of the Capitol; and M. Manlius 2 
1 


(:) Hiſtor. 1. 5. 
. Aquæ Sextiæ, Colonia Agrippina, Cæſarea Au- 
ſta, ; 
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ſirnam'd Torquatus, from a Collar which þ 
took from a Gaul in a ſingle Combat. 

J paſs over a great many other Example, 
that I may come to the laſt kind of hiſto 
cal Monuments, which is neither leſs ans. 
ent, nor of leſs Extent; and that is, Verſks 
put in a Song. Thoſe who are vers'd i 
Hiſtory, know, that in all Ages the Me. 
mory of great Affairs was preſery*d by Song, 
The Hebrews and Greeks made uſe of the 
Lyrick Poeſy for this purpoſe. Carmenta in 
Latium, as Dionyſius of Halitarnaſſeus m. 

rts, compos'd Hymns to the Praiſe of l. 

ſtrious Men. Cæſar (u) obſerves, that + 
mong the Gauls, the Druids or Maſters made 
the Youth, who were under their Care, lean 
by heart a great Number of Verſes. Accord: 
ing to Tacilus, the Germans ſang the Exploits 
of Arminius: Simler ſays, that the ancient $i 
preſerv'd by their Songs the Memory of the 
Victories which they had obtain'd. And i 
is obſerv'd, that that Cuſtom remains at pre- 
fent in the North of Europe, and in a Part ai 
America. 

Thus we ſee, that the Memory of great 
Actions was perpetuated, before the Ute df 
Letters. After the Invention of Writing, 
polite Nations made uſe of it to fix Facts; 
and they began to write Annals or Hiſto- 
ries. 

The Hebrews are always firſt in Date for 
the Arts; and it is among them alſo, that 
we find the moſt ancient Hiſtorians. Some 
Authors (x) make Moſes Cotemporary * 

| | Tnachus 


( « ) Bell. Gall. lib. 6. cap. 2. 
10 *) Sr. Juſtin, Athenagoras, Tatian, Joſephus, For. 
| and &f & 
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Jnachus (y); others place him only in the 
Time of Cecrops (x), according to the Cal- 
culation of Euſebius : But whatever Date be 
afign'd him, it's plain he preceded all the 
Fables of the Greeks. He compris'd in the 
Pentateuch the Hiſtory of the Jraelites, from 
the Creation of the World to their Eſtab- 
liſhment in the Land of Promiſe, which com- 
prehends the Space of about 2500 Years. 
This Hiſtory was afterwards continu'd, by 
the Order of Joſbua and his Succeſſors: For 
it was not permitted, that any body, at his 
own Pleaſure, ſhould take upon him the 
Quality of an Hiſtorian : * None but the Prieſts 
were allow'd to write Hiſtory ; and Hiſtory 
bore the Character of its Authors, who were 
wiſe, and ſerious grave Men ; old Men, of 
great Experience, and well inform'd and in- 
ſtructed in Buſineſs. 

It was juſt ſo with the Phenicians, the Chal- 
deans, and the Egyptians. Their Prieſts be- 
ng ſeparated from the World, confin'd them- 
ſelves to the Service of God, to the Study 
of Philoſophy, and the Reduction of Facts 
nto the Form of Hiſtory. And, to begin 
with the Phænicians, Porphyry (a) tells us, 


that Sanchoniathon made up his Annals, part- Phani- 


ly from the Memoirs which were kept in . 
the Temples, and which were communica- 
ted to him by Jerombala. Theſe Annals of 
Sanchontathon, written in the Tyrian Lan- 
guage about the Time of the Trojan War, 
were tranſlated into Greek by Philon de Bib- 
os, under the Empire of Adrian, Neither 
the Original, nor the Verſion is now extant, 


: except 
(y) 675 Years before the War of Troy. 
(* 275 Nears before the War of Troy. 

{«) In Euſeb. prep. Evang. I. 10. c. 3. 
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| : except ſome few Fragments, which we read; 
Euſebius. 

Chaldeans. As to the Hiſtory of the Chaldeans, we knoy 
nothing of it more ancient, than that whiz 
Beroſus addreſs'd to Antiochus Soter, King i 
Syria, This Beroſus was a Prieſt of Balu 
according to the Teſtimony of Tatian ; ay 

| his Work contain'd the Hiſtory of 480 Year 

from the Beginning of the Ara of Nabend 
far, down to his own Time. I fay nothiy 
of the Aſſyriacks of Mydenus, and of Nil 
of Damaſcus. The Age of the Firſt is ng 
known, the other lid very late, under th 

* | Reign of Herod the Great, King of Judes 

| both of 'em had extracted from the ſan: 

Originals; I mean, the Annals of the Por 

tiffs. 

Egyptians, It is probable. enough, that the two Ms 

carius*'s, Authors of all the Inſtitutions of th 

Egyptians, had not neglected their Hiſtory; 

At leaſt, it is certain, that the collecting d 

Facts was among them the principal Occ 

pation of the Prieſts, They retain'd that C 

ſtom, after they had loſt their ancient Mar 

ners; and it was Manethon, an Egypt 

Prieſt, who in the time of Ptolemy Philad:: 

phus, put the Hiſtory of his Country x 

Greek, and which he carry'd as far dom 

as the 16th Year of Artaxerxes Ochus, King 

of Perſia, the 2d of the 107th Olympiad. 
Foſephus, Euſebius, and Georgius Syncelius, 
have preſery'd to us ſome Fragments of the 

Authors, which they had intire in thoſe Days 

the Loſs of which we cannot regret enough: 

For in an Age ſo clear-fighted as this d 

ours, *twould be in vain to ſtand up fa 

the Impoſture of the famous Annius of V. 

terbo, who about the Middle of the F * 
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ded to revive both Manet bon 
and Beroſus. This Cheat, which formerly 
deceived ſome Learned Men, could impoſe 
upon no body now-a-days, but upon thoſe, 
who might imagine that the Honour of a cer- 
tain venerable Order of the Church was con- 
cern'd, and therefore oblig'd to eſpouſe the 
Cauſe, and defend the Monk of Viterbo (b). 
The Phenicians and Egyptians brought the 
Uſe of Letrers into Greece, and gave that Na- 
ton a Taſte for Hiſtory, The Greeks left 
the Care of it to their Poets, whom they 
look*d upon as the inſpir'd Prophets of the 
Gods, and as the Miniſters of their Religi- 


on; of the Number of whom were Si/yphus 


of Coos, Corynnus, Dares Phrygius, and Dic- 
tys Cretenfis, They flouriſh'd in the Time 
of the Trojan War; and their Writings ſerv- 
el afterwards as a Foundation for the Ili- 
ad and Odyſſey. Let us lay afide Prejudices. 
Hamer in his Poems did not write Roman- 
ces invented according. to his Fancy and 
Pleaſure ; he conform'd his Narrations to 
the publickly receivd Accounts and vouch'd 
Evidence, and follow'd a Tradition as yet per- 
fectly freſh, | 

At length, the Fables which Antiquity had 
conſecrated, were abandon'd to Poeſy; and 
the Truth, which was veil'd over thoſe 
ingenious Fictions, was diſcover'd, and ftript 
of theſe Coverings and ſtrange Ornaments, and 
made to appear naked, by the fineſt Writers, in 
a continu*d Diſcourſe. 


The firſt, who, according to S!rabo (c), 


wrote in Proſe, were Cadmus of Miletus, 


Pherecydes, and Hecatæus. Theſe, by keep- 
ing 
(2% Voffius de Hiſt. Græc. lib. 1. cap. 1. 13, 14. 
(c) Geogr. Lib. 1. 
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ing to the Poetical Turn, retrench'd only the 
Meaſure of Verſe. The Criticks make then 
cotemporary with Cyrus. Acuſilaus and Hella. 
nicus came after; theſe Hiſtorians, nothing 
ſolicitous to adorn their Style, thought al 
its Merit conſiſted in being ſhort and clexr, 
They contented themſelves, by leaving be. 
hind them Memoirs of Times, Places, Per. 
ſons, and their Actions. Herodote wrote Hi. 
ſtory with Elegance. Thucydides excell'd al 
who had gone before him, in Nobleneſs df 
Style. Aenophon the Athenian, and Philſi. 
#s of Syracuſe, form'd themſelves from thoſe 
two great Models. Ephorus and Theopompu: 
appear'd much about the ſame time; who 
being educated in the School of Jſecrates, 
made the Eloquence of their Maſter ſhine 
in their Hiſtory :: The Oppoſition of ther 
Characters made it be ſaid of them, That 
the one had need of a Spur, the other of 
a Curb. They liv'd in the Reign of Phi 
lip, King of Macedon. Calliſtbenes, Diſciple 
of Ariſtotle, and Companion of the , Travels 
of Alexander, wrote the Life of that Prince, 
not ſo much like an Hiſtorian, as an Ora- 
tor. Jimæus, the Sicilian, Cotemporary of 
Agathocles, made his Works admir'd for the 
Abundance of the Matter, the Variety of 
Thoughts, and the Purity of Expreſſion (d) 
After Timeus, Hiſtory declin'd among the 
Greeks, You may fee elſewhere, what one 
ought to think of theſe Hiſtorians (e). Let 
us paſs on to the Romans; and let us en 
deavour to mark, what was the Birth of 
Hiſtory 

(4) Cic. Orat. I. 2. n. 53.56, 57, Sc. Veſſus, Iliſt 


Græc. lib. 1. c. 12. lib. 4. cap. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
(e) Princ. de l' Hiſt. Part 3. ; 
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Hiſtory among them, the Date of its Per- 
fection, and of the Beginning of its De- 
cline. | 

Among the Romans, Hiſtory was nothing Rems. 
eſe at firſt, but ſimple Annals. The High 
Prieſt, in order to preſerve the Memory of 
Facts, reduced into Tables the moſt remark- 
able Things that paſs'd every Year, and 
expos'd them in his Houſe, that the People 
might have the Opportunity of conſulting 
them. This Uſage, as ancient as Rome it- 
ſelf, laſted even to the Pontificate of Publius 
Mucius ; and theſe Tables were calPd he 
Great Annals (), a Name which they had 
in all Ages. Notwithſtanding theſe wiſe Pre- 
cautions, Hiſtory receiv'd a great Shock at 
the time of the Burning of Rome by the Gauls, 
An. 366. from its Foundation. The Annals 
of the Pontiffs periſh'd at this ſad Conjun- 
cture; and this Loſs has made ſome learned 
Men ſuſpect every thing that is found in the 
Roman Hiſtory prior to this Date. Titus 
Livius informs us of this Event ; and his 
Teſtimony is of great weight: But as Vgſius 
has remark'd (g), while Livy ſays, that the 
moſt Part of the publick Monuments periſh'd 
the Du that Occaſion (), he ſeems plainly to 
of kit, that a Part eſcap'd the Flames. More- 
mY Gr amongſt all Nations, every Town had 
he tis particular Annals; and the Towns of 
Italy, whoſe Affairs were mix'd with thoſe 
of Rome, could furniſh good Memoirs to the 
Hiſtorians : To which add, the Acts of the 
o Lenate and Magiſtrates, ſo often cited by 
Cicero, Suetonius, and Tacitus, join alſo the 


"I H Tables 


de Orat. 1. 2. & 52. 
(g) De Hiſt. Lat 1. 1. cap. 1. 
) Decad 1, 1.6. init. 
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Tables of the Cenſors, which Dionyſius Hal. 
carnaſſeus adduces in ſo many Paſſages ; 2 
likewiſe the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
the Inſcriptions, &c. All which Documents 
ſeem ſufficient to aſcertain the Facts, and to 
anſwer the Doubts about them. I have, per. 
haps, ſaid too much on a Subject, which 
Mr. Abbe Te/lier has fo learnedly clear'd up 
If you read the Diſſertation of a Learn. 
ed Academician (7), you will be convinc, 
that it would be unjuſt to cut off the thre: 
or four Firſt Ages from the Roman Hiſtory, 
This People, who had a Paſſion for Glory, 

took always great Care, that the Memory of 
illuſtrious Actions might not be loſt. Scarce 
had the Gauls retir'd, when the military 
Tribunes fell to work, and made diligent ſearch 
for the Treaties of Alliance, which remain' 
yet intire, or of which Copies were ſcatter 
among the People; which were good Material 
and Foundations for thoſe who ſet about wr: 
ting the Hiſtory, to build upon. 

Nevius and Eunius did it in Verſe (&). 9 
Fabius Pifter was the firſt who wrote n 
Proſe: He choſe to write the Hiſtory. d 
his own Time; that is to ſay, the Hiſtan 
of the Second Punick Var. This Hiſtorian, 
and his Succeſſors, wrote in a very little 
Way : Such was Cato the Elder, as famous 
for his Origines, as for the Severity of hs 
Cenſure : Such were L. Piſo, C. Fannius, and 
ſome others. Antipater, who liv'd in the Time 
of the Gracchi and of the Fannius we have 


mention'd,added more Elevation and Strength to 
| Hiſtory 


(i) Alem. del Academ. de Belles Lettres, T. 6. Dilc. 3 


(+) Navigz dy 4 An, Rom., 349. He was older tha 
Ennius. x 
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Hiſtory (1). The Latins afterwards being 


better acquainted with the Greeks, began to 


| leave off the rude Way, and write more po- 


litely ; and Quintus Catulus, that flowing Os 
rator, wrote the Hiſtory of his Conſulſhip 
in ſo pleaſant a Style, as ſhew'd he had pro- 
fited by his Acquaintance with Xenophon (m). 
Sienna, Cotemporary with Marius, ſurpaſs'd 
the preceding Hiſtorian, but came not up 
to the Perfection of Hiſtory ; which was 
not ſeen in all its Beauty, but under the 
Dictatorſnip of Julius Cæſar, and the Empire 
of Auguſtus, Hiſtory grew weak under Tibe- 
rius, and expir'd under Trajan. Tacitus, tho! 
no ways comparable to Salluſt, or to Titys 
Livius, may nevertheleſs be regarded as the 
aft Hiſtorian the Romans had. If we go 
lower, the Authors of the Hiſtory Auguſt —, 
Jernandes, Paulus Diaconns, Ec. (more to be 
valu'd for what they narrate, than for their 
Manner of narrating) ſhow us what Hiſtory 
was in the 47h, 6th, and 7/bþ Apes. It is 
eaſy to judge, that the Barbarity of the 10th 
Age infected Hiſtory : Facts heap'd up with- 
out Choice, cloath'd with childiſh Circum- 
ſtances ; a groſs Elocution; a cold and faint, 
inſipid Narration; no care to diſcover the Mo- 
tives that put Men upon Action, nor to re- 
mount to the Source of their AQtions ; no 
care to animate the Diſcourſe, and make it 
pleaſant, This is the Notion we may form, 
and have of ſo many Chronicles, which the 
huge and learned Collections of the Ht- 
ſtorians of Ttaly and Germany have given us. 


The Re-eſtabliſhment of Learning gave oc- 
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eaſion to pure and polite Writing. . Hiſtory Moderns. 


H 2 dreſs'd 


(1) Cic. Orat. I. 2. n. 54. 
() Idem in Bruto. 
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dreſs'd itſelf in the Style of Livy and Tacitas, 
yet without being able to appear with the Spi- 
rit of thoſe great Men. Every one wrote 
in the manner moſt ſuitable to his own Taſte 
and Talents. The Grammarian ſet himſelf 
to poliſh his Style, and to adorn his Dicti. 
on. The Learned had too much Erudition 
and Criticiſm in his Hiſtory ; he deſpis'd the 
light Graces which embelliſh the Narration (7), 
The Politician penetrated with great Judy. 
ment into the moſt conceal'd Cauſes of E. 
vents ; he enter'd into the Genius of the 
People, and of thoſe who govern'd them: 
But muſt he in the Sequel ſpeak of the Motions 
of Armies, give an Account of a Siege, or 
of a Battel ? This able and judicious Hifſto- 
rian can ſuſtain the Character no longer; 
he ſhews plainly his Ignorance in the Point 
of War (). On the contrary, the Man of 
the Sword wrote of, and ſpoke like a Con. 
noiſſeur of Encampments, Evolutions , and 
the Operations of a Campaign; but his 
Talents were confin'd to the Military : Hs 
Hiſtory leaves his Readers ignorant of the 
wiſe Regulations, which in time of Peace e- 
Rabliſh the publick Tranquillity z and of the 
good Laws, which make the Happineſs of 
Civil Society, Tho' with regard to the Arts 
and Sciences, we are ſuperiour to the An- 
cients; yet we are not their Equals in Hz: 
ſtory. Let us hope, however, that the Care 
which is daily taken to cultivate all ſorts of 
Knowledge, which is capable to adorn our 
Minds, and extend our Ideas, will one Day 
give 
(n) Mel. Adr. de Valois & de Cordemoy dans leut 
Hiſt, de France. 
(-) Grotizs in his Annals of Flanders, 
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HISTORY. 
give us a Thucydides and a Salluſt; at leaſt, the 


univerſal Approbation ſome Authors have met 


with, who have written Hiſtory with great 


'Art, and have known how to join that which 


is delightful, with what is both ſimple and 
noble, fortifies this Hope, and ſhows that it 
is not without Foundation. 


* 3 


The HISTORICAL ART. 


HE Ancients, who were ſo rich in 

Models for Hiſtory, have left us but a 
ſmall number of Tra&s concerning the Man- 
ner of Writing it. Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus 
and Lucian are the only among the Greeks, 
who have ſaid any thing towards it. Cicero 
before them had touch'd the Subject with great. 
er Juſtneſs ; but, *tis poſſible, with too great 
Brevity ; but that very little which he gives 
upon this Subject, in the ſecond Book of his 
Orator, may, to him who has a good Taſte, 
be as good a Guide as the long Works of Pa- 
trici, Folieta, Maſcardi, Voſſius, and ſo many 
others who have multiply'd without number; 
they are to be found in the Penu artis hiſtoricæ. 
One had need to take care to diſtinguiſh and to 
pick out the good from the bad or indifferent in 
this tireſome Compilation. Mr. de Cordemoy (p) 
and Pere Rapin undertook this troubleſome 
Taſk, and executed it with great Judgment 


(9). 
H. 3 I 'N- 


De la maniere d'ecrire I hiftoire. 


(o) Inſtructions ſur Vhiſtoire. 
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Inſcrip- 


tions 


INSCRIPTIONS, &c. 


INSCRIPTIONS, DE: 
VICES, BLAZONING. 


E RE. is a new Kind of Hiſtory, which 
is not kept in Cloſets, but is expoſed to 
the View of the People, in the Streets and 
publick Places ; which may be conſulted at ary 
time, and which, being engraved on Marble 
and on Braſs, promiſes Immortality to Heroes. 
Inſcriptions are very ancient; they were in 
common Uſe among the Greets, and were 
confounded then with Epigrams. The Romans 
did not neglect theſe. ſhort ſort of Hiſtories; 
they flatter'd too much the Vanity of private 
People, moſt part of whom would have been 
forgotten, if their Tombs, which ſubſiſted, had 
not told us their Names, Employments, and 
perionat Qualities. : 

The Deſire of Glory is common to all 
Nations; theſe Nations, that rais'd themſelves 
on the Ruins of the Roman Empire, retained 
ſomething of the Roman Manners and Cul- 
toms; and having at laſt diveſted themſelves 
of that Barbarity which ſavour'd {till of their 
Origin, they continued to make Uſe of the 
Latin Language in the publick Monuments. 
Theſe Inſcriptions oft-times anſwer'd ill to the 
Dignity of the Matter; ſometimes they were 
more fit to expoſe the Lowneſs,and the puff d- 
up Style of their Authors, than the Actions or 
Virtues of the Heroes, for whom they were 
made. Nothing could be done better than to 
truſt the Care of them to a ſmall number of 
Perſons, vers'd in the Knowledge of Anti- 


qui} 


INSCRIPTIONS, 


quity and the Belles Lettres. Twas this gave 


occafion to the Eſtabliſhment of the Academy 
of Belles Lettres. Mr. Colbert form'd the Plan 
of it; and from the Year 1663, we ſaw four 
earned Men, choſen from among thoſe who 
compos'd the French Academy, who were ap- 
pointed to labour on Inſcriptions and Medals,and 
Devices, which might be preſented to them to 
de made for the King. This new Colony of the 
French Academy increas'd with ſuch Reputa- 
ton, that it has, at preſent, not only carried 
the publick Monuments to the higheſt Point of 
perfection; but has, by its learned Reſearches, 
given Light to the darkeſt Ages, clear'd up 
cient Hiſtory, and made ſound Criticiſms on 
the moſt obſcure Facts. 

But is not this learned Company miſtaken 
n the Choice of the Latin Language for In- 
ſeriptions? Has it not paid too great a Defe- 
rence to an abuſive Cuſtom? Among the 
Greeks and Romans, the Inſcriptions were, *tis 
lad, in the vulgar Language; ſhall the French 
Language, in this Reſpe&, be in a worſe Con- 
dition than the dead Languages? No; it is 
not from the blind Impulſe of a received 
Ulage, that ſo learned an Academy has given 


the Preference to the Latin before the French: It 


conſider d, without doubt, that the underſtanding 
of thoſe ſort of Pieces belong d of Right to 
thoſe who have had ſome Education; and 
that from them it ought to paſs and be com- 
municated to the Vulgar. It ſaw that the La- 
lin, becauſe of its Conciſeneſs, and the Inverſion 
of Words which is peculiar to it, is much 
more fit to make Images and Repreſentations; 
m ſhort it ſaw, that the Latin Expreſſion is 
ſhorter, more ſonorous, and more fine than 
the French Expreſſion; and which may be 

H 4 added, 
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Devices. 


Cc a's of 
Arms. 


Tourna- 
ments. 


DEVICES, BLAZONING. 


added, will probably laſt longer, and be under. 
ſtood when no Expreſſion in any modern liy- 
ing Language can. It is not therefore without 
Reaſon, that the Latin ſeems to be conſecrat. 
ed to the Glory of great Princes ; tho? the Mo- 
ther Tongue 1s often ſucceſsfully made uſe of 
in Honour of illuſtrious Perſons, but of a pri. 
vate Condition. 

As for Devices, they are of a modern Inſti- 
tution ; they are not before the Time of Pay: 
lus Fovius, who was the firſt that gave the 
Rules of them in the 16th Century, a little 
while after the Expedition of Tay by Charle: 
the VIIIth. 

Coats of Arms, are in a Manner a ſhort 
Hiſtory of Families; they diſtinguiſh the di. 


ferent Degrees of Nobility, and their different 


Alliances z they make ſometimes an Alluſion 
to a famous Action. Some Authors have 
thrown out a great deal of Erudition to ſhow, 
that they came to us from the Greeks and 
Romans ;, but the moſt judicious Writers (7 
fix their Riſe and Date 2 about the 11th 
Century. Before that Time, they fay, there 
were no Coats of Arms, neither upon Tombs, 
nor on Seals, nor on Money. Nor is there 
any Hiſtorian who ſpeaks of them before that 
Time. The Hiſtory of Geofroy Count of A. 
jou, and Son of Foulques, written by a Monk 
of Marmouticr, is the moſt ancient Monument 
which makes mention. of Coats of Arms, The 
Voyages beyond Sea, under Henry and Philip 
the firſt, Kings of France, gave occaſion to 
theſe Marks of Honour, and the Tournaments 
brought them in Vogue: But to. whom do we 
owe the Origin of the Tournaments ? 55 a 

ueſtion 


(-) Velfen, du Cheſne, Fauchet, du Tillet, Blonde!, 
St. Pourth, &c. | 


B LAZ ONIN G. 
ler- Queſtion the Learned are not agreed about. 


liv ¶ Pancirolus gives it for Emanuel Comnenus Em- 
out N peror of Conſtantinople (c). Pere Meneſtrier (t) 
rat. ¶ gves the Invention of them to the Germans. 
Ho- Mr. L*4bbe de Choifi (u) gives the Honour of 
e of Mthem to a French Gentleman call'd Geoffroy de 
pri. ¶ Preuilli. Whatever be in it, tis to the French 

ve owe the Blazon; they made an Art of it; 
ſti- and 'tis in our Language that Strangers bla- 
a :on or colour their Coats of Arms. The Au- 
the W thors, who have written of Blazoning, are too 
ttle I many to be taken Notice of here. Pere Me- 
ries WI neftrier has aſſembled them all in his Biblio- 
theque ; there you may ſee their Names, and 
their Works. 


PHIL OSQPHY. 


HIL OSOPHY, ſays Cicero (x), is the 
Study of Wiſdom. In the Language of 
the Ancients, Wiſdom is the Knowledge of 
Things Divine and Human; that is, the Know- 
ledge of God and of the Univerſe, which is 
his Work and Creature; the Knowledge of 


1 Man and of his Duty. According to this 
dea, which is very good and very ſimple, Phi- 
he loſophy is as ancient as the World. Man, when 


„Newly made, muſt both have known and lowd 
ne Maker; and the wonderful Sight of Na- 
ture, 


() Liv. 2. de choſes nouvellment inventées, ch. 20. 
a e) Origine des Armoiries, ch. 3. 

(z) Hiſt, de Philippe de Valois, liv. 2. ch. 7 . 

(x) Tuſculan. I. init. Offic. I. 2. c. 2. | 
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PHILOSOPH V. 


ture, 55 all its Beauty, muſt have raviſh'd him 
into this Love, and led himmto this Knowledge, 
the Moment he was created ; and by conſe. 
quence, into a Senſe of that Homage and D 
he ow'd to his great and bountiful Creator. The 
firſt Man therefore was the firſt Philoſopher, 
Amongſt his Deſcendants, the true Philoſophy, 
which is inſeparable from the true Religion, 
was preſerved in the Pofterity of 8; and at. 
the Deluge, the Children of Fm, and thoſe of 
Abraham, handed down this Philoſophy from 
Age to Age. Among the Mraelites, none but 
the Prieſts were the Truſtees of this holy Phi- 
loſophy ; their Lips preſerved Knowledge, and 
Inſtruction was received from their Mouth 
(3): 

So it was alſo among the Egyptians ; thei 
Prieſts, and they only, taught the Rules of Wil 


dom, and the People were oblig'd to hear and 


learn them from them; and the Ignorance of 
thete Precepts was not excuſed in any Profel- 
tion. The Philoſophy or Religion of the 
Eroveptions was much inferior to that of the 
Hebrews, which was ſolely founded on the 
eternal Law; but it was more pure than was 
afterwards the Philoſophy of the Greets. Mul. 
tiplicity of Opinions and the Partiality of Sects 
diſtracted their Philoſophy. The Netions df 
the Hgyptians were more found, being mort 
conform to the Simplicity of Nature; and a 
they were a People of a more penetrating Ge. 
nius, their Views were more extenſive. Ther 
moral Laws, which were neceſſary for all Con. 
ditions of Men, were Jelena. in the plaineſt 
Manner: But the Sciences, which were merely 
curious, and had no immediate Influence on the 
Manners of Mankind, were veil'd and cover 


under 
) Malachi ch. tr. v. 
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nder Hieroglyphicks; they made a great 
Myſtery of them to the People and to Stran- 
This Conduct, how unaccountable ſo- 


c Cher in Appearance, was of good Ule in ſome 
he Neſpects. It procur'd a great Veneration for 
+ Die Prieſts and their Diſciples. The Soldier, 


ve Tradeſman, and Huſbandman, not idle- 

ly troubPd about Philoſophy, minded their 

wn Buſineſs ; the Sciences, when in the Hands 

f a ſmall Number, were not liable to that Di- 

erſity of Opinions; and were with greater 

Surety apply'd to the Advantage of the Pub- 

lick. As the Egyptians did not eaſily commu- 

cate their Knowledge to other Nations, their 
Doctrines are but little known. All they have 

uffered to tranſpire has been carefully collect- 

d by that great Antiquary Mr. Selden (2), and 
Father K:rcher (a): But I don't know if 

heſe learned Men could warrant all their Con- 

ectures. 

The Phenicians cultivated Philoſophy with Penici- 
great Care. Wales, who was of Phenicia, @ ans and 


the While he reſided at Miletus (6), N the Cee. 
the MWoreeks the firſt Elements of Philoſophy ; and 
ws hich, *tis ſaid, he brought to Perfection by 
jul. Nhe Diſcoveries he made in Egypt. He confin'd 


mſelf to Phyfick, Geometry, and Aſtronomy. 


; of Wie flouriſh'd in the Times of Cyrus and Cambyſes 
zo {Wings of Pera, and was the Father of the 
sait Sect, which fill'd Greece with a Multi- 
Ge- Nude of great Men. Auaximander, the Diſciple 
her f Thales, added new Obſervations to thoſe 
on- hich his Maſter had already made; but 
neſt {Wiſe who came from his School, far from fol- 


rely Nowing his Syſtem, were divided in their Opi- 

the ROS: nions 
d z) De Dis Syris. 

0 % In Oedipo Fgyptiaco. 


( 4 Town of Tonia. 
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nions about the firſt Principle of natural Thing 
Anaxagoras acknowledg'd an eternal Being fg 
the firſt Agent; Heraclitus made Fire, Dem. 
critus Atoms, and' Anaximenes made Air the 
firſt Mover. 

When the Ionick Sect began to appear in 
Greece, Pythagoras of Samos, who had ſtudied 
under Pherecydes the Syrian, eſtabliſhed the 
{talick Sect in the Country about Vapies: He 
made a Voyage into Egypt; and *twas there 
he laid the Foundations of his Doctrine, and 
learn'd the obſcure and myſterious Way 
Teaching. The Severity of his Injuntions 
and Rules, ſupported by his own Example, and 
the exact Abſtinence which he made his Di 
ciples obſerve, help'd to reform the Mannen 
and to fortify the Bodies of the Crotoniate. 
The greateſt Wits of Greece and Italy, moy'd 
by his great Fame, came and ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to his Diſcipline. His moſt famous Di. 
ciples were Ocellus the Lucanian, Timeus the 
Locrian, Archytas of Tarentum, Philolaus oi 
Croton, Meliſſus of Samos, Parmenides and Zen 
of Elæa. 

In Greece, Socrates the Athenian, a Man of 
vaſt Genius, of profound and univerſa] Know. 
ledge, confin'd himſelf to the teaching of Mo- 
rality, and making Men true Philoſophers for 
which he had an admirable Talent, and he put 
it to its proper Uſe. Criton, Ariſtippus, Cebei, 
Simias, and Euclides of Megara, are number'd 
among his Diſciples; but Plato and Xeno. 
were the two moſt illuſtrious, and the only, 
who have preſerv*d in their Writings the Doc. 
trine of their Maſter. But Jealouſy divided 
them; the one, in his Republick, gave the 
Preference to a popular Government; tit 
other, in his Cyropedia, ſhews that Monarchy 
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the moſt perfect Government. This Dif- 
ference of Opinion, as *tis ſaid, occafion'd that 
Indifferency between them, with which they 
have been ſo often reproach'd ; and which cer- 
tanly was not to the Honour of either one or 
the other. 

Plato was the beloved Diſciple of So- 
crates, and ſucceeded to him. He imi- 
tated his Maſter perfectly in his Way of 
teaching Philoſophy. He had a good Stock 
of Knowledge of his own, and he improved 
ita great deal by the ſeveral Voyages which he 
made. When he was in Egypt, he had Occa- 
fon to converſe with the Fews, and to read 
the Books of Moſes, which a Man of his Ge- 
nus could not miſs of profiting by; and it 
s very probable, that he drew from theſe 
Fountains of true Philoſophy, both the Subli- 
mity of his Ideas, and the Nobleneſs of his 
Expreſſions. Plato laid the Foundation of 
his Philoſophy in Sicily, and had ſome illuſ- 
tnous Diſciples in Syracuſe ;, as Dion, the Bro- 
ther-in-law of the firſt Dionyſius Tyrant of 
Hracuſe, and Dionyſius the younger, who ſuc- 
ceeded his Father, &c. His Leſſons made a 
ſurprizing Change at that Court; for, from 
being ſunk in Effeminacy and Indolence, it be- 
came the School of Virtue, and the Sanctuary 
of the high Sciences. So rapid a Progreſs laſted 
but a ſhort while; Flattery ſtopt its Courſe : 
but Philoſophy found a more End Eſtabliſn- 
ment in the Academy at Athens. 

Speuſippus, Plato's Nephew, and Xenocrate- 
who had been his Hearer, differ'd in ſome Opi- 
nions, and founded two different Sefts. Po- 
lemon, Crates, and Crantor, ſucceeded to Xe- 
vocrates, and changed nothing in the Doctrine 
of Plato. Arcgſilas differ d widely from him. 
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Lacydes and Carneades, who came after, ſofter. 
ed what they thought too hard in the Refoy. 
mation of Arcęſilas, and founded the new Ag. 
demy. Socrates was not poſitive 3 but ſo mo. 
derate in his Opinions and Diſcourſes, that h 
left to his Hearers the Liberty of canvaſſing 
the Matter, of diſputing for and againſt. Thi 
Liberty degenerated into Licentiouſneſs, and 
gave Occaſion to all the Changes that happen 
ed in his School. And the new Academicans 
at length rejected all Certitude, and admitted of 
nothing but the Probable z and counting it ther 
Glory to avoid the Arrogance of being deci 
ſive, they conteſted and diſputed about ever 
thing (2). 

This Incertitude of the Academicians went yet 
a greater length in the other Sects; they pre 
tended to found it on the Principles of Socrate; 
but did not underftand him aright (a). Ariſta, 
Pyrrhon, and Herillus, maintained every thing 
to be doubtful ; ſo that having no ſtable Op- 
nion, nothing to hold by, they ſtray'd, and 
labour'd for ever under continual Difficulties 
and Heſitation. From theſe three Chih 
ſprung the Scepticks, who pretended to doubt 
of and diſpute the moſt evident and inconteſts- 
ble Principles. Their whole Syſtem 1s redu- 
cible to this, viz. That it is not poſſible to 
diſcern Good from Evil, nor that which 
True from that which is Falſe. A fertil Princi 
ple, which in after Ages brought forth Liber 


tines and Atheiſts. On the other fide Ariſtiy: 
pus, miſtaking the true Meaning of Socrates cor: 
cerning Pleaſure, had a wrong Idea of it, and 
made it conſiſt in the Gratification of the Senſes 
Epicurus, tho* more refin'd than Ariſtippus 


did neither exclude the Word Pleaſure, — 
| P an 


(x) Cicer. Off. I. 2 c. 2. 
(4) Ibidem. 
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plain it diſtinctly; which Conduct of his has 


made it doubtful what were his true Senti- 
ments. Some have undertaken to juſtify Epi- 
rus, with reſpect to the fundamental Prin- 
ciple of his Morality: But no body has fo 
much as thought of defending the Epicureans 
his Followers, who may be ſuppoſed to have 
embrac'd the Opinion of their Maſter. 
Antiſthenes ſtudied to imitate the Patience 
and Firmneſs of Socrates. From Anti/thenes 
came the Cynicks, and afterwards the Stoicks 
The Principle of 'em all was, That we 
ought to follow Nature; and they differ'd in 
nothing among themſelves, but in their Ex- 
plication of that Maxim. The Cynicks were 
perſuaded, that /o follow Nature meant no- 
thing elſe, than that a Man ſhould gratify his 
natural Motions and Appetites, which are com- 
mon to us with the Brutes. The Stoicks, by 
the Word Nature, underſtood right Reaſon, 
which ſhews a Man what he ought to do, 
and what he ought to ſuffer ; which baniſhes 
Paſſion and Humour; which teaches, that a 
Man ought to have no other Motive in his 
Actions, but the Love of Truth and Juſtice. 
The Stoicks tarniſhed theſe fine Sentiments, 
by maintaining that a Man had the Power of 
fulfilling all theſe Duties within himſelf, and of 
making himſelf happy by ſo doing. They 
were the moſt preſumptuous of all the Philo- 


ſophers; but they gave great Examples of the 


moral Virtues, which are always uſeful to Ci- 
vil Society : They acknowledged for their 
Chief, Zeno of Cyprus, who had been the Diſ- 
ciple of Polemon the Platoniſt; and who gave 
his Leſſons in the Gallery of Athens, in the 
Time of Antigonus and Ptolemy, 

A long 


% Cie, de orat J. 3. n. 46. 
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A long Time before this, and under the be 
Reign of Alexander, Ariſtotle, who had ſtudied Ml + 
under Plato, being diſpleaſed with the Mar 
ner Aenocrates taught Philoſophy, left the n 
Academy, and went to the Lyceum, where he MW ; 
eſtabliſhed his School. He taught his Scho- 
lars walking along with them ; therefore th 
were called Peripateticks. Theophraſtus ſuc- 
ceeded to Ariſtotle after his Death, and Stra. 
ton ſucceeded to Theophraſtus, and Lycon ſuc. 
ceeded to him; and after Lycon, Demetrius 
Phalereus and Heraclides were Maſters of the 
School. They taught the Doctrines of Ari 
totle by Tradition ; for Ariſtotle had prohibit. 
ed the Publiſhing of his Writings. Theophra(: 
tus, to whom he had given them in Tri, 
left them to Neleus when he was a dying. N. 
leus conceal'd them ſo carefully, that they 
were not known. for a long Time, not til 
about 160 Years after, when they were fol 
to Appellicon ; and after that, Hula carry 
them from Athens to Rome. 

Philoſophy, which was ſo amiable in its 
Origin, degenerated very ſoon among the 
Greeks from the Nobleneſs of its Birth. l. 
took all the Forms of the different Paſſions 
of Men, whom it ought to have reformed, 
became re proachful under Lycon, 1mpudent 
under Diogenes, voluptuous under Metrodorus 
impious under Diagoras. The Philoſophers 
made uſe of their Profeflion to procure the 
Favour of Princes; they made it mercenary, 

\ for ſordid Gain and Intereſt. It became, at 
length, nothing but a vain Amuſement, and 
a Pretext for Idleneſs, and a mere Jargon oi 
endleſs Diſputes. They neglected, in ſhort, 


the uſeful Part, puſh'd on their Speculations 
beyond 
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the beyond all Bounds, till they evaporated into 
ed WY trifling Zubtilties. 

a. But as Philoſophy had become contemptible 
the Wl in Greece, it continued to be reſpected in 7taly, 
he MW where it had taken deep Root, fince the 
ho- WH Eſtabliſnment of the Halick Sect founded by 
ney Wl Pychagoras. That Philoſopher was Cotempo- 
uc- MW rary with Servius Tullus the 6th King of 
a. Rome 3 and *tis probable enough that his Diſ- 
Uc- ciples gave the Romans a Taſte and Love for 
11 their ſevere and frugal Way of Living. For is 
the Wit to be imagin'd, that the Romans, originally 
i: rude Multitude, and of corrupt Manners, 
bit. mould have ſo ſoon diſtinguiſh'd themſelves 
4% by fuch ſhining Virtues as appear'd in the 
uſt, Cami, the Curii, and the Fabricii, without 
Ne- WM ſtruction, or having had the Example ſet 
hey them? Is it not more natural to think, that 
til N being inſtructed by their Neighbours, and ex- 
fold cited by the Example of the People of Cro- 
tm, who under the Conduct of Milon had 
routed the formidable Army of the Sybaries, 
they adopted their Diſcipline, and put it in 
Practice in their Conqueſts? 


only to the Exerciſe of the Virtues, was pre- 


the laſt Age of the Republick ; and then it 
was, that the Romans, by their Acquaintance 
with the Greeks, learn'd the Principles and 
Rules of Morality, of which they had ſo 
many Examples at Home. About this Time, 
Philoſophy began to recover and riſe again in 
Greece, from a Reaſon contrary to that which 
had made it fall. The firſt Ptolemies had for- 
merly brought over the principal Philoſo- 
phers to Alexandria z and in the Time we 

I {peak 
{e) Fleury, Choix des Etudes, Art. 3. 


ſerved at Rome, by a continued Tradition, to 
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This practical Philoſophy, which tended At Rome. 
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ſpeak of, one of their Succeſſors drove then 
out of it. Theſe Exiles taught and formed 
Atticus, Cato Uticenfis, and Brutus, who hy 
their great Politeneſs knew how to correct an 
ſmooth the rough Virtues of their Father, 
Moreover, among ſo many Sects of Philoſopher, 
the Romans rather lov'd to follow thoſe of 
them they found moſt agrecable to their Taft, 
than to be Authors, and introduce new ones 
Thus, Cato preferred the Sentiments of the 
Stoicks, as moſt conform to the Aufterity of 
his Manners. The calm and ſweet Tempe 
of Cicero made him incline to the Academicks, 
The Love of Pleaſure made Cæſar embrace 
the Tenets of Epicurus. Under the Emperor, 
the Circumſtances of the Times made Philo- 
ſophy take very different Forms. The R. 
mans having become the Sport of the fantaſ 
tick Humour and Cruelty of Tiberius and 
Caius, ſought and found in the Doctrines of 


under their Misfortunes ; and they accordingly 
put their Philoſophy in Practice. But the At. 
tacks of Don an were ſo violent, that they 
yielded, and were no more the firm Philoſs 
phers; they were Philoſophers only in Shen, 
not in Manners (F). Adrian and the Antonmes, 
who were Lovers of Philoſophy, encouraged 
and honoured it: But Rome had now no Phi. 
lofophers of its own; they were all Greet 
who profeſs'd it there, as Epictetus, Plutarch, 
Taurus, Apollonius, Numenes, and a 
many others. At laſt, found Philoſophy be. 
ing infected with the Vices of thoſe who pro- 
feſs'd it, fell altogether under the Empire of 
Julian the Apoſtate; and Magick came in it 
Room. 

: The 


(f} Aul. Gel). noctes Atticz, 1. 9. c. 2. 
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The Chriſtians, who had ſtudied the Pagan The pri- 


w pniloſophy before their Converſion, reclaim'd mitive 

by properly their own, whatſoever they found * 
nd What was good in it: And made uſe of the Max- 

rs. Ins of the ancient Philoſophers, to refute the 

rs, Wentiles and Hereticks. 


The Fathers of the firſt two or three Centu- 


ſte, cs made uſe of the Doctrine of Plato, They 
6s, W-liev'd it more proper than any other to pre- 
the hre the Minds of Men for true Wiſdom. 


1 the following Ages, the Ecclefiaftick Wri- 


per es began to have a Reliſh for Ariſtotle and 

ks, Wis Doctrine, which was ſuſpected before. It 

ce Wrevailed in the Eaſt from the Time that Ana- 

aus Biſhop of Laodicea taught it, under the 
lo-WWmpire of Diocleſian; and it made great ,, 

N. Progreſs afterwards amongſt the Mcors and e 


rabians. 
Almanzor, who began to reign in the Year Anno J. 
f the Hegira 137, and the Califfe dalla, C. 735 


em Wrcouraged and ſtudied with Care the Philo- 
ny of Ariſtotle. It was taught over Africk, 
At- Wain, and in all Countries of the Muſſulman 
hey Wominions, only as it was interpreted and 


mmented by A!farabius, Algazar, Albuma- 
r, and ſome others, whoſe inſipid Com- 
dentaries deſtroy'd the Text of that Philo- 


ed opher, 

h. In France, Ariſtotle had not always the In France. 
* Fortune; his Writings were not well re- 

ch, 


av'd at firſt: They were condemn'd in a 
uncil, Anno 1209; and afterwards by an 
\ſſembly of Biſhops, which was held at Paris 
nder Philip. the Auguſt ; by the Cardinal of 
. Stephen, Legate of Innocent III. Notwith- 
anding all theſe Proſcriptions, Alexander Ale. 
and St. Thomas Aquinas ſet about the Ex- 
Iication of the 8 Doctrines, _ 
hh al 
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laid the Foundations of the Scholaſtick Philoſo- 

phy. The Authority of theſe great Men was of Me! 
great Weight, and contributed a great deal to Wha 
the Introduction of the Principles and Me. MWD: 
thod of Ariſtotle, In the mean Time they 
were much miſtaken ; for the School-Men nei. 
ther knew this Philoſopher, nor made hin 
known, but in a Maoriſb Dreſs. The Arab: 
Terms turn'd into bad Latin made this pre. 
vailing Philoſophy appear perfectly ridiculous; 
but Prejudice or Cuſtom threw a Veil oye 
it, and hinder'd the Deformity from being 
perceiv'd. Its difficult and harſh Principles 
to ſpeak as Montagne does (g), and its van 
and empty Words, which expreſſed nothing 
certain and ſenſible, but were Signs of ſome 
confuſed, general, and perplexed Notions 
made the fond' Amuſement of the Learned 
for a long Time. Such was the State d 
Philoſophy ; when about the Middle of the 
XVIth Century, Des Cartes having careful) 
examin'd the Philoſophy then in Vogue, ws 
himſelf convinced, and had the Succeſs to 
perſuade others, that, in Philoſophical Mat 
ters, Authority ought to be filent before Ra 
ſon. Ramus, Tilefo, and Patricius had be- 
fore him endeavoured to cure Men of ther 
Prejudices, but to no purpoſe. Cartes wi 
more ſucceſsful, and open'd a new and ut 
known Way. His Syſtem was well conduc 
ed; it was the Work of a fertile Genius and 
profound Meditation; he had Followers n 
the new Road he had cut out; but was botl 
oppos'd and admired in his Turn, He be 
came uſeful both to his Adverſaries and For 
lowers: For by thoſe new Views which be 


ive, with Regard to philoſophical Enquire 


Liv. 1. ch. 25. ( 
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ae help'd a great deal to bring Philoſophy to 
to What Degree of Perfection we fee it in at this 


Me. Day. 


re. | L O GI C K. 


HE firſt Part of Philoſophy, in Order, 
is Logick ; or the Art of conducting 
an eaſon in its Enquires after Truth. It is be- 
ng red, that the Diſciples of Pythagoras form'd 
the Scheme and Principles of it. Ocellus was 
the firſt who uſed the Method of Elements. 
frchytas reduced the Objects of our Thoughts 
nto different Claſſes. Zeno the Elæan diſtin- 
tie guiſned the Operations of the Mind (+). 

ally Nevertheleſs, Cicero makes Socrates the 
va Author of Logick, which, he ſays, he fetch'd 
o tom Heaven for the Benefit of human Society 
12-0 (1). In Effect, this Philoſopher made a Syſ- 
zer tem of all the Precepts of this Science, and 
de · ¶ demonſtrated the Uſe and true Practice of 
ner them in his familiar Converſation, which is 
wall properly what is call'd Diale&tick. Socrates 
ur wrote nothing; but Plato has preſerv'd the 
ud. Doctrine of his Maſter in his Theotetes, in the 
and Sopbift, and in the Politick, where he teaches 
bow to divide and to define; and in his Cra- 
oth us, where he examines the Nature of ſimple 
be: Words; in his Menon, where he. eſtabliſhes 
Fo the Manner of ſearching out the Truth, by 
rey making the Man with whom you engage up- 
rs en any Diſcuſſion, produce and declare all 
he I 3 | that 

(>) Rapin. Comp. of Plato and Ariſtotle 
(i) Acad. Queſt. lib. 1. n. 4. 
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Diſcourſe, ſeems the moſt proper for remoy. 


LOGICK. 


that he knows and can find in the Subjeq, bet 
This Socrates calld, the laying of the Spirits, M4": 
or bringing them to Bed. This Dialectick of 
Socrates is alſo found, as it were, by little 
Shreds in ſeveral other Treatiſes, of which 
Number are, the firſt Alcibiades, Philebus, Ei. 
thydemus, Protagoras, and the two Hippie! 
(H. As for the Method, Plato prefer'd that 
of the Orators, as the moſt uſeful ; which un- 
der a careleſs Appearance, conceals a great deal 
of Art; and which, by the Means of a «:. 
tain Pleaſure and an agreeable Air over all the 


ing Prejudices and allaying the Paſſions. 
Ariſtotle choſe rather to uſe the Method of 
the Geometricians, which admits of no Tern 
that is not defin'd, nor of any Axiom that 
is not granted and ſubmitted to; and he rex 
ſoned from theſe in the concluſive Form. By 
this it appears, that Ariſtotle would have todo 
with none but thoſe who were without Preju- 
dice, who were attentive, and entirely reaſon- 
able: He invented the Syllogiſm, or at leaſt 
he gave the Demonſtration of all its Figures, i 
his Books of Analyticks : In a Word, he ſtopt 
at pure Speculations, which, for the mot 
part, are but weak Helps for perfecting our 
Reaſon. Cleanthes and Chry{ppus after- 
wards ſtuff d Logick full of Quiddities and 
trifling Subtilties (/). Their Succeſſors gave to 
many things, and to the different Ways of 
conceiving them, ſtrange Names, which they 
were not at Pains to explain (m): It was thus 
ſort of Logick, which in after times was adopt- 
ed by Occam and his Diſciples: It was *. 


Y Fleury diſc. ſur Platon. 
(/) Cic. 1. 3. de finibus. 
(-z) Plaut. Aſinar. rudent. &c. 


LOGIC K. | 
bettered by paſſing through the Hands of the 


frabians ;, and to the great Shame of Reaſon, 
it triumphed a long Time in the Schools. Ed- 
nond Richer about the End of the 16th Cen- 
tury, did all he could to bring Logick out of 
that low Condition, into which the Schoolmen 
and Nominaliſts had reduc'd it: He endea- 
youred to bring it back again to the firſt Prin- 
dples of Nature: His Book call'd Obſtetrix 
Animorum, which is not ſo much read as it 
deſerves, was as the Fore-runner of that ad- 
mirable Method of Deſcartes, which Pere 
Malebranche, and all thoſe who have come af- 
ter, have endeavour'd to illuſtrate. 


MORALSTY. 


OGICK is the Foundation of a Part of 
Philoſophy, which is of much greater 
Importance, I mean Morality, which may be 
dein'd, The Art of living well, according to the 
Light of Reaſon. The ancient Egyptians took 
as great care to put in Practice the Precepts 
of Morality, as to teach them. Hiſtory re- 
preſents them to us, as the moſt ſociable of 
all Men. It was in their School that Pytha- 
goras and the Divine Plato were inſtructed in 
that Wiſdom or Moral Philoſophy, which is 
admir'd in the Poem of the firſt, and which 
ſhines out in all the Writings of the ſecond. 
It is indeed in Morality that Plato has excell- 
ed. It is alſo the only Science, which Socrates 
14 cul- 
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cultivated with the greateſt Care. It is di. 
play'd in the Banquet of Aznophon, in the 
Philebus, in Plato's Commonwealth, in the 
twelve Books of the Laws, in Gorgia, 
« Nothing, ſays a learned Platoniſt (r), i; 
more pure, as to what regards Diſintereſted. 
e neſs, the Contempt of Riches, the Love of 
&« ther Men, and of the common Good]; nc. 
I» thing more noble, with regard to the I'irm. 
<« neſs of Courage, the Contempt of Pleaſure or 
Pain, the Opinion of Men, the Love of 
<« true Pleaſure, and ſovereign Goodneſs and 
e Beauty. 
The Moral of Ariſtotle is founded on good 
Principles, but is too much ſet upon Man, and 
confin'd to the Duties of Civil Life. It ne. 
glects abſolutely thoſe of the Creature towards 
its Creator. The ſame Defect is obſervablein 
the Morality of Cicero, which he treats of 
particularly in his Books of Offices. In that 
excellent Work, he follows the Maxims of the 
Stoicks, the moſt enlighten'd of all the Pagaus 
| with Regard to the Duties of Men. If that 
| Treatiſe of Cicero's can't make a Chriftian, it 
A is, at leaſt, very proper for forming a reaſon- 
able Man ; and by ſo doing, may diſpoſe him 
to receive with Docility the greater Light and 
Truths of the Chriſtian Religion. 


| 
| 
| Müde Fleury, diſc. ſur Platon. 
| 
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EIN G, in general, and ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtances, are the Object of Metaphyſick. 
he Traditions of the Children of Noah con- 
». Wl cerning a Supreme Being, the Angels, and the 
Immortality of the Soul, were carry'd by their 
of Wl Poſterity into all Countries where they eſtab- 
11 WJ i'd themſelves : But being very ſoon cor- 
rupted by carnal and vicious Men, they were 
b chang'd from what they were when Noah de- 
id WI liver'd 'em, that they were hardly to be known; 
„nnd, except among the Few, there were no 
clear Veſtiges to be found of ſo pure a Do- 
- WW carine. The Egyptians maintain'd the Immor- 
© WH tality of the Soul. Pytbagoras own'd that 
„Truth; but he was ignorant of the Fall of 
e Mankind by the firſt Man; judging however, 
chat as Man was expos'd to all forts of Miſe- 
tres, the Moment he came into the World, 
be muſt have brought ſome Guilt along with 
„him: Therefore he imagin'd the Metempſy- 
„ cs, that is, the Paſſage of the Soul from 
one Body into another. This was not the on- | 
ly ſtrange Notion of that Philoſopher : As he ll 
could not conceive the Eſtate of a Spirit ſepa- | 
rated from Matter, he ſuppos'd, that our | 
Souls were ſo many Portions of that univer- g 
lal Intelligence, wlich he call'd God; and ] 
that after having been purify'd in the Body, 
from the Stain they had contracted, they were 
x re-united in the Alber to that univerſal Soul. 
According to this Principle, the Soul was no 
otherwiſe conſider'd to be eternal, but as it 
was 
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was Matter, no part of which periſhes, tho? + 
be ſubje& to various Modifications. 

Plato adopted theſe raving Dotages ; th: 
Myſteries of Numbers explain'd by Pybag.. 
ras, the Order of Intelligences, Reminiſcences, 
and the Ideas ſeparated from God, which 
ſome think are to be met with in the Parme. 
nides of Plato. Of all the Works of A.. 
ſtotle, the moſt imperfe&t ſeems to be that of 
his Metaphy/icks. This is the Opinion of his 
moſt zealous Defenders ; they have been taught 
and admir'd in the Schools for many Ages. 

Deſcarte was the firſt who dar'd to leave 
the beaten Road : Thought gave him the 
Proof of his own Exifteace. I think, ſays 
he; therefore I am, or exiſt. From this ſo 
fimple a Principle, but very fertile, he drew 
other Principles; and from them, a great 
Number of Propoſitions, which, from their 
natural Connection, found an eaſy Acceſs to 
the Mind. Pere Malebranche, tho' a Car- 
teſian, ſeem'd to be an Original, by that Art 
and Addreſs he ſhow'd in his Books of Me- 
taphyſicks, Every body knows the Epiſtolary 
Fight he had with Mr. Arnaud, about true 
and falſe Ideas, and which laſted as long as 
the Life of thoſe two Champions. 

Metaphyſick opens a large Field, in which 
many have exercis'd themſelves, and have wrote 
huge Volumes of Metaphyſicks; but none of 
them without Faults. Bacon 1s not thought 
to be exact: His Genius is good, but don't 
ſhine out. Hobbes is obſcure ; he wants So- 
lidity, and has nothing that pleaſes : His O- 
pinions are ſingular, often floating and uncer- 
tain. In general, if we believe Mr. Leibniz, 
the Metaphyſick of the Engliſh is very much 
confin'd. This Learned German, who Judg't 
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to well of others, ſeems to have wander'd, and 

gone aſtray himſelf, in his Harmony Pre-eſta- 
e % d. Such will always be the Lot of thoſe, 
- W who, not ſatisfy'd with known Truth, ſeek to 
Ss, niſe a Name to themſelves, by the Novelty of 
h i their Syſtems. 


1s 
e HILOoSs op H, after Examination of 
e Intellectual Subſtances, deſcends to take 
3 WW notice of the different Effects of Nature, and 
0 


endeavours to explain their Cauſes. This is pro- 
perly the Province of Phyſick. As the Know- 
edge of Phyſical Cauſes depends on the 
Knowledge of the Principles or Elements, of 
0 WW which all ſenſible Things are compos'd ; *tis 
: the Knowledge of thoſe Principles, which has The 
WW ilways been the Object of the Inquiries of Phi- Ancients. 
x loſophers. Thales taught, that Water was the 
only Principle of all Bodies. Anaximander, 
his Diſciple, diſtinguiſh'd Four Elements, and 
, ſuppos'd them to be the integral Parts of 
mix'd Bodies. Anaximenes attributed the Pro- 
duction and Formation of Bodies to the Con- 
denſation, and to the Rarefaction of the Air. 
Anaxagoras, without ſtopping at ſecondary 
Principles, aſcended to a ſuperior Intelligence, 
which conducted every thing with Wiſdom : 
He labour'd to extirpate thoſe weak, timid Su- 
perſtitions, which are the Offspring of Igno- 
rance ; and to inſpire Men, ſays Plutarch (o), 
with ſolid Piety towards the Gods. Heracli- 
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tus attributed the Origin of all things to Fire; 
that is, to a temperate Heat, or a Heat mix'd 
with Humidity. This was alſo the Opinion 
of Zens and Parmenides, and which Lucretiy; 
() endeavours to render ridiculous, for want 
of truly underſtanding it. Democritus and Leu. 
cippus, not ſatisfy'd with the Doctrine of other 
Philoſophers, maintain, that Atoms, or ſimple 
and indiviſible Bodies, are the Principles of di. 
viſible and compounded Bodies. Empedcles 
believ'd a certain Sympathy between the Four 
Elements. And according to this Philoſo. 
pher, As the perfect Agreement of . theſe Ele. 
ments form'd the Univerſe, and ſupport it; 6 
it muſt of neceſſity periſh, if ever the Elements 
diſagree, contract an Antipathy, and fall into 
War againſt one another. 
Socrates neglected Phy fick as uſeleſs. * To 
what purpoſe is it, ſaid he, to amuſe our- 
ſelves with theſe Speculations, to conſider 
the Reaſons of the Movements of Bodies, 
and of their Mechaniſin ? Is it not much bet- 
ter, to ſtop at the Deſigns of that Sovercign 
* Spirit which governs Nature, and not trou- 
© ble ourſelves with Inquiries which can never 
« ſatisfy ? Plato, whoſe vaſt Genius made aim 
graſp at the Knowledge of every thing the 
Sciences extended to, ſought in the Philoſophy 
of Pyihageras, that which the Philoſophy of 
Socrates could not teach him. But being ac- 
cuſtom'd to reaſon upon Moral Subjects in a 
manner ſuitable to them, he would needs rea- 
ſon the ſame Way on Phyſical Matters, and 
explain them by mutual Reſpects, or Relations 
to one another: Which appears evidently in his 
Timæus; where he endeavours to explain the 
Structure of the human Body and the Senſa- 
tions. 
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tions. The Defign is certainly good; but un- 
luckily, the Execution of it is not correſpond- 
ent. 

Ariſtotle, who was form'd in Plato's School, 
follow'd the fame Way, and even went a 
greater Length than his Maſter with his Mo- 
ral and Metaphyſical Reaſonings, which he ap- 
ply'd to Phyſical Subjects. The Diſciples of 
thoſe two Philoſophers recommended and pro- 
pagated their Doctrines of Natural Philoſophy, 
but with a very different Fate. The Phyſicks 
of Plato were known and taught no longer 
than his School and Sect laſted. The Phy- 
fick of Ariſtotle, being rais'd on the Ruines 
of Plato's, has continu'd to be taught in all the 
Schools, even to our own Days, and has been 
profeſs'd by the Learned. 
| Galileus, in Italy made a new Light, ariſe 
on Natural Philoſophy. Some pretended, he 
was aſſiſted by the Principles of Leuc/ppus. 
[t's poſſible, he knew nothing either of Leu- 
cippus, or his Doctrines. But the Admirers 
of the Ancients pretend always to find them 
again in any of the Performances of the fa- 
mous Moderns. According to them, they al- 
ways borrow from ſome one or other of the 
Ancients. 

Torricelli and Viviani, the worthy Succeſ- 
fors of Galilæus, reduced Phyfick to the un- 
changeable Laws of Motion, which were lit- 
tle or not at all known before. The Engliſh 
Bacon excited his Countrymen, by his Exam- 
ple, to the Study of Nature. Boyle obſerv- 
mg, that his Predeceſſors had err'd as to 
Facts, apply'd himſelf to diſcover the differ- 
ent Properties of Bodies, by repeated Expe- 
riments. Vanbelmont, the Fleming, carry'd his 
Knowledge of Natural Things ſo far, that he 


became ſuſpected of Magick. In 
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In Fance, Mr. Gaſſendi, a Man of great 
Learning, a declar'd Enemy of every thing 
which had the Air of Novelty, and very 
much prejudic'd in favour of the Ancients, took 
from Democritus and Epicurus what appear'd to 
him moſt reaſonable, and built his Syſtem of 
Phyſicks upon it. So that he ſays little as of 
himſelf ; and does little elſe but lend his Style 
to theſe Models. His Erudition oft. times hurts 
his Reaſonings; it weakens them, and ob- 
ſcures their Connection. Gaſſendi, *twould 
ſeem, had aſſembl'd the whole Forces of the 
Ancients to ſupport their Phyſicks, which 
were like to be borne down ; but in ſpite of 
an aged Reputation, and of all Efforts to ſuf- 
tain it, the Old Phyſick was forc'd to yield 
the Place to the New. The Mechanicks 
were now well cultivated and underſtood, and 
the New Phyſick made Nature to work after 
the ſame manner in its Productions, as Art 
wrought in any of its Works. Thus the 
Mind came to be ſatisfy'd from ocular De- 
monſtration. Whereas formerly there was no- 
thing to be had from Philoſophers, but Words, 
the Signs of vague and uncertain Ideas. Des 
Cartes, who was born to make a Revolution 
in Phyſicks, undeceiv'd Men of their old 
Miſtakes, and corrected their falſe Opinions, 
and made them ſacrifice their old and predo- 
minant Prejudices to the Reſearch of Truth. 
Des Cartes could not find fault with all the 
receiv'd Maxims, without raifing up to him- 
ſelf great Enemies. Monſieur Huet, among 
others, declar'd againſt his Syſtem, and cen- 
ſur'd it ſharply. Mr. Du Hamel was not very 
favourable to him, in his Phyſical Aſtronomy. 
Pere Marſenne, daring not to take part for or 
againſt him, fluctuated between Gaſſendi, Des 

| Cartes, 
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Cartes, Pemmat, and Roterval. About that 
ame time, Des Cartes's Philoſophy was ſtout- 
y defended by Monſieur Rabault. He had 
publick Conferences at Paris: And as he 
had the Talent of adapting the moſt abſtract 
Matters to the Capacity of his Hearers, he 
carry'd a Number of Suffrages, and he alſo 
made excellent Scholars; one of the moſt fa- 
mous of them was Monſieur Regis, who 
ſpread his Doctrine over the Provinces, where 
it was receiv'd, as it had been before in the 
Capital. 


Cartes's Philoſophy, that it is only the Anti- 
Chamber to the Truth. But if this Philoſo- 
pher did not know all the Wonders of Na- 
ture, he has, at leaſt, put thoſe who came af- 
ter him, in the Way to know them. His 
Syſtem, tho? ſuperior to all others which had 
appear d, was not ſimple enough. His glo- 
bulous and his channel'd Matter, of which he 
got ſome Help, threw him after into great 
Diffculties. Of the three Carięſian Principles, 
Pere Malebranche retain'd only the Subtil 
Matter. This Principle alone, as *twas ma- 
nag'd by that Great Map, became the Source 
of all the Movements of Bodies, of all the 
Changes of Nature, and as it were the Spring 
of all the Machines of the World. 

Des Caries compos'd his Univerſe of an infi- 
mite Number of Vortices, or Whirlpools, of 
which the Fix'd Stars were the Centres. 
Theſe Whirlpools being immenſe Collections 
of extremely agitated Matter, move all at 
once, and together; and every one of them 
n a Way which agrees with the Whole. 
They compreſs one another reciprocally oy 

their 


It is well and prettily ſaid of Monſieur Des 
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their centrifugal Forces; but they com 
with ſo perfect Equality, that they preſerye 
the Counterpoiſe they were put in. The 
Subtil, or ZEthereal Matter (which is only the 
fineſt Fluid) diffus'd over every Whirlpool, 
is divided by Malebranche into numberleſ 
Whirlpools, almoſt infinitely ſmall, and whoſe 
centrifugal Force is almoſt infinite. When 
the groſs Particles touch one another imme. 
diately, and are at reſt, they are compreſſed 
on all ſides by the little Whirlpools which 
encompaſs them; which gives that Hardneſ 
and Reſiſtance which their Parts make + 


gainſt their being diſunited. If it happens, 


that theſe little Whirlpools that are contain d iu 
the Interſticesof the hard Bodies, have no more 
the Liberty of moving as before, they en- 
deavour by their centrifugal Force to te- 
eſtabliſh theſe Bodies in their former State; 
and from thence comes the Spring, or Ek 
ſticity. Every Luminous Body preſſes the 
Sphere of the little Whirlpools that encom- 
paſs it; that Preſſion is the Light, and com- 
municates itſelf in an inſtant from the Centre 
of the Sphere to its laſt Sutface; becauſe all 
is full. But as the Luminous Body is puſh'd 
back, every Moment it does puſh, it makes 
Vibrations by Preflion, whoſe Number being 
more or fewer in a determin'd Time, pro- 
duce the different Colours. The ſame Prin- 
ciple ſerves to explain Reflexion, Refraction, 
and Weight or Gravity. In a word, he gives 
Reaſons for the moſt abſtruſe Things in Phy- 
ficks. *Tis true, this 5yſtem of Pere Male- 
branche is not ſo much a new Syſtem, as 2 
Copy of that of Des Cartes; becauſe it 
turns all upon the Notion which was very fa 
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ler to this firſt Inventor, but which he 
tad not | puſh'd ſo far as he ought to have 
done. And, if you will, this ſhall be the Car- 


Han Syſtem reform'd, and put in its true 


ht. | | 

"We have faid, that Gravity, a Phenomenon. 
wen till now incomprehenſible, was explain'd 
by the Syſtem of the Whirlpools; yet that 
tion has its Difficulties. Mr. Huygens 

ind Saurin have learnedly ſolv'd them (7). 
Bit Mr. Newton has choſen rather to elude. 
them, by eſtabliſhing a Syſtem quite different. 
This Learned Engliſhman therefore, admits 
n general a Central Force, which he calls 
ie, and which makes the Parts of 
Matter to gravitate towards one another. A 
Law of the Motion of the Planets about their 
Centre, made Mr. Newton. imagine a Central 
force. Draw (ſays Kepler) from the Place; 
„ Planet has departed, and from that where 
it actually is, two ſtraight Lines, which 
terminate in the Sun, the Area fram'd by 
' theſe two Lines, and by the Portion of the 
' Ellipfis which the Planet has run over, 
grows in proportion to the, Time which 
' paſſes during the Motion of the Planet: It 


© that Central Force.” A ſecond Rule, eſta · 
biſh'd by Kepler, leads Mr. Newton to the ex- 
at Knowled of that Force. This Rule 
les, in confidering the Time of the Revolu- 
ton of a Planet about its Centre, as propor- 
mes er Root of the Cube of its 
K . 
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© now remains, to know exactly the Law of. 
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their centrifugal Forces; but they compteſz 
with ſo perfect Equality, that they preſerye 
the Counterpoiſe they were put in. The 
Subtil, or Æthereal Matter (which is only the 
fineſt Fluid) diffus'd over every Whirlpool, 
is divided by Malebranche into numberleſs 
Whirlpools, almoſt infinitely ſmall, and whoſe 
centrifugal Force is almoſt infinite. When 
the groſs Particles touch one another imme. 
diately, and are at reſt, they are compreſſed 
on all ſides by the little Whirlpools which 
encompaſs them; which gives that Hardnelg 
and Reſiſtance which their Parts make . 
gainſt their being diſunited. If it happens, 
that theſe little Whirlpools that are contain'd iy 
the Interſticesof the hard Bodies, have no more 
the Liberty of moving as before, they en- 
deavour by their centrifugal Force to te- 
eſtabliſh theſe Bodies in their former State; 
and from thence comes the Spring, or Elk 
ſticity. Every Luminous Body preſſes the 
Sphere of the little Whirlpools that encom- 
paſs it; that Preſſion is the Light, and com- 
municates itſelf in an inſtant from the Centre 
of the Sphere to its laſt Sutface; becauſe all 
is full. But as the Luminous Body is puſh'd 
back, every Moment it does puſh, it makes 
Vibrations by Preſſion, whote Number being 
more or fewer in a determin'd Time, pro- 
duce the different Colours. The ſame Prin- 
ciple ſerves to explain Reflexion, Refract ion, 
and Weight or Gravity. In a word, he gives 
Reaſons for the molt abſtruſe Things in Phy: 
ſicks. *Tis true, this 5yſtem of Pere Male. 
branche is not ſo much a new Syſtem, as 4 
Copy of that of Des Cartes; becauſe it 


turns all upon the Notion which was very fa 
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miliar to this firſt Inventor, but which he 
had not puſh'd ſo far as he ought to have 
gone. And, if you will, this ſhall be the Car- 
gan Syſtem reform'd, and put in its true 
ight. 

Fe have ſaid, that Gravity, a Phenomenon 
eren till now incomprehenſible, was explain'd 
by the Syſtem of the Whurlpools ; yet that 
Explication has its Difficulties. Mr. Huygens 
ind Saurin have learnedly ſolv'd them (r). 
Bit Mr. Newton has choſen rather to elude 
them, by eſtabliſhing a Syſtem quite different. 
This Learned Engliſhman therefore, admits 
n general a Central Force, which he calls 
Attraftion, and which makes the Parts of 
Matter to gravitate towards one another, A 
Law of the Motion of the Planets about their 
Centre, made Mr. Newton imagine a Central 
force. Draw (ſays Kepler) from the Place 
' Planet has departed, and from that where 
eit actually is, two ſtraight Lines, which 
terminate in the Sun, the Area fram'd by 
© theſe two Lines, and by the Portion of the 
Eligis which the Planet has run over, 
grows in proportion to the, Time which 
paſſes during the Motion of the Planet: It 
now remains, to know exactly the Law of 
that Central Force.” A ſecond Rule, eſta- 
blſh'd by Kepler, leads Mr. Newton to the ex- 
at Knowledge of that Force. This Rule 
les, in conſidering the Time of the Revolu- 
ton of a Planet about its Centre, as propor- 
tonal to the Square Root of the Cube of its 
K ham, 
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middle Diſtance to the Centre ( 5). Mr. Der. 
ham, in his Phy/ico-Thezlgy, follows the New 
tonian Syſtem. This Opinion has its Parti 
ſans among us. But ſeveral Learned Men ad. 

here to their dear Whirlpools; and it's the 
Party which the greateſt Number of our Na. 

tural Philoſophers eſpouſe. 

If we compare theſe new Syſtems with the 
Agents which Ariſtotle put in motion, but 
without explaining their different Operations 
we ſhall eafily perceive the Superiority af 
our Phyſicks to thoſe of the Ancients. But 
if we conſider the long Series of Experiments, 
which can ſo hardly be adjuſted to thoſe ney 
Syſtems, we ſhall be oblig'd to acknowledge 
that our Philoſophers have not taken the night 
Road. They have dreſſed up general g. 
ſtems, and they have apply*'d Experiments to 
them, according to their Appearance, or 2 
they have caſt up. Thence it happens, that 
the Truths which reſult from theſe Exper 
ments, and which would be certain, if they 
were ſeparately demonſtrated, loſe their Ev. 
dence, being mix'd, and as it were drown'd in 
the Syſtem. Which is the Reaſon why ve 
cannot enough admire the Wiſdom of the 4- 
cademy of Sciences: That illuſtrious Company 
was made known, by the Learned Afembles 
which were kept at M. de Montmor's Houſe 
It was afterwards eſtabliſn'd for the Ad- 
vancement of Arts, Anno 1666. And from 
that time it has anſwer'd, by its Labours, to 
the good Intention of the Founder. Sine 
the time it was fix'd by the invariable Rules. 
according to the Views of M. de TE 
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md Mr. L'Abbe Bignon, it has enrich'd 


Natural Philoſophy with an infinite Number 
of Diſcoveries : It makes every Day a great 
Collection of Obſervations : It provides Mate- 


nals for founding a general Syſtem, and which 


will be raiſed all at once, when the Facts and 

iments, it takes care to colle&, ſhall af- 
ford Light and Truth enough to make it 
perfect, and not to, be ſhaken. The Acade- 
my of Paris communicates this wiſe Conduct 
to the Academies of the Provinces. This ſame 
good Conduct appears alſo in the Foreign Aca- 


demres. | 
prefer the Experi- 


Theſe celebrated Societies 
mental to the Syſtematick Philoſophy : And 
ha 


ge grounds to hope, that we may ſee 
ence brought to perfection; which, 
tho' cultivated for ſo many Ages, ought yet to 
be con ſider'd as in its Cradle. om” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


E are not to expect any other Advan- 


mide in Natural Hiſtory, It comprehends 
a) that real Knowlege which is founded on 
ment ; all which has a Same wa to 
mography ; that is to ſay, the Conſtructi- 
on of the Univerſe and its Parts 3 the Anato- 
my of Plants and Animals; and the Arts 


#hich produce conſiderable Changes in Na- 
| K 2 tural 


ces in Phyſick, but thoſe that ſhall be - 
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tural Beings. Pliny has written a complete Bo- 
dy of Natural Hiſtory, and the only one which 
the Ancients have left us. The Author of 
this great Work was of Yerona, according 
to Vaſſius (t). He dedicates his | Hiſtory to 
Titus, who was Conſul for the 6th time; 
which fixes the Date of its Publication to the 
Year of Rome 830, the 77th of our common 
ra. 
This Hiſtory, which has no other Bound 
but Nature itſelf, is too vaſt to be exact. 
A Writer cannot ſee all things with his own 
Eyes; and he may eaſily be deceiv'd by 
thoſe who furniſh him Memoirs. We may 
allow to the Partiſans of Pliny, that he was un- 
capable of impoſing upon the World in Mat. 
ters that he could verify himſelf, But let thoſe 
Gentlemen grant-on the other hand, that what 
he has advanc'd on the Faith of others, is oft 
times falſe, and always ſuſpected. Befides, Pliny 
conſiders only the Outſide of Nature; he 
ſtops there. It's true, the outward Cloathing 
of Nature is fine; but is not ſufficiently known 
of any, whoſoever they be, who are ignorant 
of the internal Arrangement and hidden Springs 
of all the Parts: Nevertheleſs, this Hiſtory 
is a very precious Monument of Antiquity, 
We underſtand by it, the moſt flouriſhing Con- 
dition of real Phyſick among the Romans, and 
what it amounted to. We may alſo learn from 
this Hiſtory, that ſeveral things in Natur 
Hiſtory are known at this Day to be falſe and 
fictitious, which have paſſed for true and cer- 
tain for many Ages: And, on the contrary, 
that ſome things which the Ancients look'd 
upon as falſe, meet with no Contradiction at 
preſent. 
Amorgt 
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Amongſt the Moderns, they whe have la- 
bour'd in Natural Hiſtory, have treated of 
the different Parts which compoſe it, It's 
ue, they have reſtricted themſelves to the 
Natural Hiſtory of their own, or of ſome 
other particular Country. There's a t 
Number of them: Let it ſuffice to cite ſome 
of em. Childrey has written the Natural Hi- 
tory of England; Sibbald that of Scotland; 
Bet that of Ireland; Sthwenckfield that of 
da; Pere Raſtinſti that of Poland; Wol. 
far that of Heſſe ; Wagner that of Swiſſer/and. 
We have that of the Antille- Iſlands, by Pere 
Prire ; that of Jamaica by Sloane; that of 
the Engliſh America by Joſſelin ; that of Mexi- 
a by Hernandes, For the Hihory of the 
New World has not been neglected; and it 
s not the leaſt curious. But as this Hiſtory 
in general is of vaſt Extent, it is beſt to 
take it in Detail, after we have ſtopt a little at 
the Article of Medicine. 


— 
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MEDICINE. 


Preſervation of Health, and its Re- 
liſhment when it is loſt. The firſt con- 
fits in the Regulation of Life, with regard to 
Diet, Exerciſe, c. as Medicine preſcribes. 
The ſecond conſiſts in the Knowledge of Dif- 
eaſes, which is called Pathology ; and of their 

rt WI Remedies and Application, which 1 
Pharmacy, under the Direction of Medicine. 


K 3 The 


1 HIS Science has two Objects, viz. the 
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The agree, that the Egyptians in. 
vented Medicine; and indeed, in Egypt every 
thing ſeem'd to point out that Study. The 
Serenity and Purity of the Air and Heavens, 
and the Heat of the Sun, made Nature in Epyjt 
ſtrong and fruitful. ÆAſculapius, one of the 
Sons of Menes, compoſed Six Books on Med. 
cine ()). He reigu'd ar Memphis, while his 
Brother Mercurius reign'd at Webes (2). 8 
this Art had its Birth in this ſmall Kingdom 
The Egyptians were ſo thankful for this Be. 
nefit, that they look'd upon theſe Six Books 
of Aſculapius as Divine Books; and he com- 
mitted them to the Cuſtody of the Priefts; 
Which proves, that the Prieſts only pradtiſed 
Medicine. But they order'd the Practice of 
it in ſuch a manner, as every 17552 15 1 
icular and Phyſician (2). 0 
bie a . ogy th kay Be Jealoufy, and 
render'd themſelves more ſufficient in their Pro- 
feſſion and Buſineſs. 2 
That the Prieſts alſo among the Iſraelites 
practiſed Medicine, there needs no other Proof, 
than that it was aſſigned them as their prope 
Function, to ſeparate the Lepers, to judg: 
of the other Legal Impurities, and to regu 
late the Manner of Puriffeationl. All thi 
makes a conſiderable Part of Medicine. Then 
is mention made of Medicine in the laſt Chap 
ter of Geneſis (b), when Fo/eph cauſed: the Bod 
of his Father Jacob to be embalm'd: But it 
is plain, he made uſe of the Egyptians on tha 
Occaſion. Other Texts of are more 
decifive, with reſpe& to the J# aclites (c). N 
| =, * 


. 
z) ron. Can. IAC, © 
(a) Herodot. Hiſt. I. 2. 

(5) Art. 2. 
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of Fudah, when ſeiz'd with the Gout, 


md (4) for having put all his Confi- 
EE ILAN Art of the Phyſicians. A Paſ- 


' ſage of Exodus (e) marks * that among that 


People Medicine and Surgery were not diſtinct 
Profeſhons. Under the A/moneans, and in the 
time of Jeſus Chriſt, the Jews apply'd them- 
ſelves to Medicine. The Zcclefiates would 
have them honour'd who apply to it. He puts 
a Value on the Knowledge of Simples, and 
the Compoſition of Remedies (f). In the 
Goſpel (g) it is ſaid, that the Woman with 
the Bloody Flux had ſuffered much by the 
Phyſicians, and ſpent all ſhe had on Medi- 
eines. Thence we may infer, that Phyſicians 
meddled alfo in Pharmacy. It is only in the 
later Ages that the different Parts have been 
profetſed and practiſed ſeparately. 

The Greeks, in the Times "* the Heroes, 
made Medicine to conſiſt only in dreſſing and 
curing of Wounds with topical Remedies (b). 
Their frugal and moderate Way of living, 
kept them free from Fevers and other Diſ- 
3 fo that there was no Occaſion for pre- 
— Diet and Regimen. This Golden 
Age laſted but a ſhort while: Luxury brought 
on Intem e, and Intemperance made a 
rages... in the Conſtitution: So that it 

e to have recourſe to other 
Remedies and Neceflity invented the Way 
of applying and ad miniſtring them; and long 
Experience 1 "_ _ the Art. They 

K 4 


(d) Paralipom. l. 2. c. 16. v.12. 
1 1 

% 
5 _—_ 4 3. Luk. ch. 8. v. 4+. 
(+) Plato de "bd. 3. | 
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had no good Phyſician before Hippocrates ; he A. 
was of the Iſle of Coos, and lived in the 84th Ml 4r 
Olympiad, born in the happy Time of Greece, Ml Po 
with a ſuperior Genius for Medicine: He was WW the 
wondertully ſkilPd in the Prognoſticks of Diſ. M 
eaſcs, and could with great Aſſurance declare ¶ tw 
their Courſe and Termination. He ſoon found Wl cir 
out the Conſtitution of the Patient; and from Wl tin 
the Conſtitution and Nature of the Air, and WW dic 
Situation of Places, could both judge exactly Ml th 
of the reigning Diſtempers, and foretel thoſe 

that were to follow, with their concomitant e 
Symptoms. All the Phyſicians in the World 


at this Day admire and give into the Hippocra-· F 
tick-Practice ; but there are few who have i ( 
equalPd their great Maſter. I leave to the Ne 
Learned, eſpecially in Medicine, to determine p 
whether it be true, what ſome have affirmed MW » 
of the Writings of Hippocrates, viz. That they f 
were only a ſhapeleſs Heap of Memoirs, which Wl « 
he put together without Order, as Cafes hap- Wl * 


pened, and Matter was offer'd him, but with 
a Deſign to reviſe and digeſt them (7). 
Medicine was not honoured at Rome, tall the 
Times of the Emperors. Julius Cæſar gave 
the Freedom. of the City to all who profeſſed 
it (x.) Auguſtus exem the Phyſicians from 
Payments of Faxes. yen Abi, or, it may 
be, the Succeſs of Antonius Muſa, in curing 
this Prince of a threatening Diſeafe, brought 
the Art into great Reputation, and 
them this Privilege (). About the ſame time 
Gelſus compoſed ks Books on this Science. 
The Style of this Author is much commended, 
as having the Purity of the Language of + 


() Sorbon. I et. II. 
(4) Sueton. in Jul. Cf. 
(/) Dion. Hitt. lib. 5 3. 
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fuguſtan Age. His Precepts are not followed. 
Andromachus of Crete dedicated to Nero a great 
Poem on the Theriack, which is an Antidote, 


the Invention of which is attributed to himſelf. 


Marcellus of Side in Pampbylia wrote forty 
two Books in Verſe on the Subjects of Medi- 
cine, in the time of Marcus Aurelins. At that 
time there was a ſort of Alliance between Me- 
dicine and Poeſy, and the Phyſicians cultivated 
the Belles Lettres carefully. 

Galen of Pergamus, Cotemporary with Mar- 
cellus, had a great Name, both on the account 
of his Works, and the Practice of Phyſick. 
His Method is eſteem'd, tho' in the Opinion of 
ſme not without Faults. Beſides, he only 
enlarges on Hippocrates, whom he explains and 
puts in a good Light. Thoſe we ſpoke of laſt 
wrote in Greek ; but Serenus Sammonicus, who 
ſuffer d by the Cruelty of Caracalla, has left us 
ſome Latin Verſes on Medicine. Zeno of Cy- 
jrus profeſs'd Medicine at Alexandria, whoſe 
School was much frequented. He flouriſhed in 
the time of Julian, and had Oribaſius for his 
Diſciple. Oribaſius was born at Pergamus, ac- 
cording to ſome, and others make him born at 
Sardis, At firſt he made a ſuccint Compend 
of all the Works of Galen. He afterwards 
compiled in ſeventy Books every thing that 
was found to be good among the beſt Phyfici- 
ans (m). Photius puts a great Value on this 
ſecond Work. We have only at preſent the 
firſt five Books, with the 24th and 25th turn'd 
into Latin (n). As alſo a Summary of the 
whole Work in nine Books, and another Epi- 
tome of Medicine in four Books, dedicated to 
Eunapius. One Flavins, who, as St. Jerome 


ſays, 


(=) Biblioth. Cod. 217. 
) Printed at Paris, 1555. 


| ſays, wrote ſome Latin Verſes on Medicine, iz 
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ſaid to have liv'd in the Reign of Honorius (o] 
This Author is very little known. Paulus A. 
gineta, his Cotemporary, was more famous 
He made an Abridgment of the Works of Ge. 
len and Artebaſus, and in Aſter- ages had both 
his Tranſlators and Scholiaſts. : 

Thus the Greets practiſed Phyſick over all 
the Roman Empire, and tranſmitted it to the 
Arabians about the Beginning of the ninth 
Century. Medicine, far from being improved, 
grew worſe under theſe new Doctors. They 
made it depend on general Reaſonings, drawn 
from the Qualities and Temperament of the 
four Humours, and on the traditionary Knoy- 
ledge of their Remedies, which they received 
without Examination. They alſo mix'd with 
it a Number of Superſtitions ; for the Sciences 
ordinarily take a Tincture of the Manners of 
the People who cultivate them. The moſt ce- 
lebrated Arabian Phyſicians were Rhazis, 4 
verrboes, and Avicenna. The firſt dedicated 
his Works to Almanzor ; Averrhboes was famous 
at Cordova, Anno J. Ch. 1140. Avicenna lir. 
ed at that fame time. Thevet makes him King 
of B:thynia (p). I dont know how he founds 
his Account; but Crowns are not the diſtm- 
guiſhing Marks of the Learned. 

About the End of the following Age, the 
Chineſe, who were at the Court of Ca/an, gave 
the Perfians ſome Leſſons of Medicine, as it 
was practis'd among their Cc men (. 
The Chineſe were great Phyficians at that time, 
and their Method and Principles are to be ſeen 


in the Chinefe Flora of Pere Bon a Poliſh 2 
til 


{e) Voſſius de Poet. Latinis. 
Vie des Hommes4lluſtres, I. 7. c. 34, 
% Boyer's Muſzum Sinicum. 
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ſüt, printed at Vienna in Auſtria, 1656, and 
which is alſo to be found in the Collection of 
Wevenot's Voyages. | | 


In the mean time, the Study of Medicine he 


from the Arabians, notwithſtanding the Faults 
we have taken notice of, This Science was 
managed at firſt only by Clerks and Monks, 
becauſe none but they had any Learning; fo 
that Fulbert Biſhop of Chartres, Peter Lombard 
Biſhop of Paris, Obizo a Religious of St. Victor, 
and Rigard Abbe of St. Denys, were reckoned 
among the learned Phyſicians. The Diſtinction 
between the Phyſicians, Surgeons, and Apo- 
thecaries, may be referred to this Time; for it 
was not allow'd that the Clerks ſhould let 
Blood, nor keep Shop. This Diſtinction gave 
occaſion to the Phyſicians of applying them- 
ſelves to Speculation only, and of neglecting 
Obſervation and Experiments. Univerſities 
were farm'd, and the Faculty of Medicine was 
one of the principal. The School of Padua 
became famous in 1taly. J. B. of the Mount 
acquired ſo great a Reputation in that Acade- 
my, that it was ſaid the Soul of Galen had 
paſs'd into his Body (7). Baſſiana Lando ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Profeſſor's Chair. Th 
both flouriſned about the middle of the 16 
Century: but, about the 
Hieronymus Mercurialis join'd Medicine with 
the Belles Lettres, in that excellent Treatiſe of 
the Cymuaſt ick Art. FS 
The Germans alſo had very able Phyſicians 
Jaſius Villicus is very remarkable for his Magi- 
riet. Joannes Cornarus, eiving that the 
Humour was turn'd to the Study the = 
an 


(7) Teflier Additions aux Eloges de Monſ. de Thou, 


was renewed in the Weſt, They borrowed French. 


beginning of the 17th, lian. 
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bian Phyſicians, was the firſt who reviv'd the 
Knowledge of the Greet Phyſicians, who for 
ſeyeral Ages had been forgotten. 

In France, the good Days of Medicine he. 
gan with Fernelius, that aluſtrious Diſciple of 
the School of Paris. None amongſt the Mo- 
derns wrote better of the Nature and Cauſes of 
Diſeaſes. Jacobus Hollerius, Jean de Gorris, 
Antoine Mizaud, Laurentius Foubertus, fo wel 
known for his Book of popular Errors, and Au. 
ger Ferrier, diſtinguiſh'd themſelves in that 
Profeſſion. Thoſe who came after them, be- 

to ſhake off the Yoke of the Ancients, 
nſtead of having Recourſe to Authority, and 
of holding for certain all that Galen and Hip. 
pocrates ſaid, they were reſolv'd to be aſſured 
of Facts, and to conſult Experience. Thoſe 
vaſt Countries, which were not known to the 
Europeans but about two hundred Years ago, 
furniſh'd Medicines which the Ancients had ne- 
ver heard of, and which help'd in a great mea- 
ſure to bring Medicine to Perfection. More- 
over, it was well known, that this Art could 
not always ſtand, and be treated by genera 
Rules; but that it neceſſarily varied, accord. 
ing to the Differences in the State and Conti 
tution of the Air, in the Quality of the 
Ground, in the Quality of the Territory, and 
in the Quality of the Inhabitants of different 
Countries. Tis this which has given occaſion 


to the Inquiries and uſeful Reſearches in the 
Medicines of particular Countries. Thomas Bar- 
 tholini has given us that of the Danes; Peter 


Hochæeter has given us that of the Engliſh ; 
Jobn e Derebeck, that of the Swiſs ; 
25 Mr. Endte!l, that of the n 
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NATOMY offers to our View the 
Structure of the human Body, diſcovers 

and lays before us all its Parts, and informs us 
of their ſeveral Uſes. This Science has a com- 
mon Origin with Medicine, from which it is 
inſeparable ; ſo that thoſe who acknowledge 
Ajculapius King of Memphis for the firſt Phy- 
fician, muſt alſo own him as the firſt Anato- 
miſt. And indeed, according to Pliny's Ac- 
count, the ancient Kings of Egypt did not 
think it below them to diſſect Bodies. In pro- 
ceſs of time, the Prieſts made a particular Pro- 
feſſion of the Arts, and did not negle& Anato- 
my. The conſtant Practice of embalming Bo- 
dies, not only of Men, but of the Brute-Ani- 
mals alſo, which were almoſt all of em ſacred 
among them, made them very ſkillful, and 
well acquainted with the interior Structure of 
animated Bodies. This Help to Anatomical 
Knowledge was wanting to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who burnt their Bodies, and ſatisfied 
themſelves with the preſerving of the Aſhes of 
their Dead; nor do we find that they were 
good Anatomiſts in the time of Galen, that is, 
in the Reign of Marcus Aurelius. Thoſe of em, 
who had a Deſire to acquire a more perfect 
Knowledge of this Art, went to the Schools of 
Alexandria, that they might be inſtructed by 
Leſſons on the Mummies and Embalming. 
But Anatomy was as yet in its Infancy, when 
the other Arts began to be reſtored ; and it is 
only about 200 Years fince it may be ſaid to be 
well known; for, during all this Interval, they 
| ap- 
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from being able to explain it diſtinctly. 


ANATOMY. | 
applied to the Study of it to good purpoſe ove: H. 
all Europe; and, by neceſſary Conſequence, to 
Surgery has been rendered much more certain in pl 
its Operations. Anatomy could not be brought IM iv 
to that Perfection we now fee it in, without of 
making new Diſcoveries, and that by degrees, f. 
But they are too many to be narrated here; i th 
ſuch a Detail and Exactneſs would make me 
tranſgreſs the Bounds I have preſcrib'd to my 
ſelf. Let one Example ſuffice, 

Every body knows, that the Blood which 
runs in the Vena Cava is diſcharg'd into the 
Right Ventricle of the Heart; that it paſſe 
from that into the Arteria Pulmonalis, which 
carries it into the Vena Pulmonalis, which dil. 
charges it into the Left Ventricle of the Heart, 
whence it is puſh'd into all the Extremities of 
the Body by the. Trunk and Ramifications of 
the Aorta, or great Artery. Nevertheleſs this 
admirable Mechaniſm, which is now ſo well 
known and viſible, was abſolutely unknown to 
the moſt learned of the Ancients. I know, 
that ſome pretend that Ariftotle knew the Cir- 
culation of the Blood : but I know alſo, that 
before the 16th Century the Practice of all 
Phyſicians contradicted this Pretenſion, tho 
they had ſubmitted their Science and Practice 
to the Ariſtotelian Syſtem, Thoſe who affirm, 
that Hippecrates had any Notion of the Circu- 
lation, are forc*d to confeſs that he rather gueſs'd 
at than comprehended it, and that he was far 
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Servetus underſtood this Truth, and ex- 
plain'd it pretty clearly in his Preface to the ſe- 
cond Edition of the Book for which he was 
condemned (2). Sixty Years after 985 

ar- 

( Le Pere Rapin, Compariſon de Platon & Ariſtotle 

(!) Calvin caus'd Servetus to be burnt at Geneva, A 
1553+ 
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Harvey, an ZE1glib Phyſician, ſet the Circula- 

ton of the Blood in its full Light, and ex- 
in'd its principal Circumſtances, and was fo 

ſucceſsful as to perſuade the moſt learned Men 


of his Time. But as it is a hard Matter to 


ſhake off Prejudices, ſome Phyſicians could not 

think of embracing an Opinion which oyerturn'd 

ll their former Ideas; they wrote againſt the 

new Syſtem, The famous Papinus ſignalized 

himſelf in this Diſpute. He made great Ef- 

forts to oppoſe his Treatiſe of the Diaftole of 
the Heart, to the Opinion which began to pre- 
mil: The School of Paris was alſo led by 
Papinus, and emitted and ſuſtained Theſes a- 
gainſt the new Doctrine. Prejudice blinded 
the moſt learned among them. Gaſſendi gave 
into it at firſt ; the Darkneſs was at length diſ- 
ſpated, and all Doubts were reſolved, when 
the Communication of the Chyle with the 
Blood was diſcovered ; and which was about 
this Time demonſtrated : For Gaſpar Aſellius a 
Cremoneze, the famous Anatomiſt of Pavia; 
diſcovered the Veins which ſerved to that Com- 
munication z they are a fourth Sort of meſe- 
nick Veinsz and from that Time they were 
called the lacteal Veins (). 

The Throacick Dutt, which Pecket firſt 
found out, was a new Proof of the Truth of 
the Syſtem of the Circulation. The Miſcro- 
ſcope came in to the Aſſiſtance of this Truth, 
and render'd it ſenſible. By the Help of this 
admirable Inſtrument, the Integrant Parts of 
the Blood are ſeen, as ſo many Globules of a 
dark red, carry'd in a clear, tranſparent Li- 
quor, running with Rapidity through the Ar- 
teries towards the Surface of the Body of a 
Fiſh, and returning more ſlowly towards Ng 

u- 
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Centre by the Veins z and the Bigneſs of the(; 
Globules was determin'd to be about twenty. 
five thouſand Times leſs than a Grain of Sand 
It was alſo diſcovered that they were compos d 
of ſix others, which turn'd about their Cen. 
ter (x). | | 

This Truth, ſet in its full and true Light, 
made the whole Mechaniſm of the human Bo. 


dy plain and obvious; as alſo its Nutrition, | 


and the Source of its Maladies. It made the 
Combat of the Qualities, and the differen: 
Temperament of the Humours, which had 
been always taken for the Cauſes of all the Al. 
terations of our Machine, be totally rejected. 

The Principle of the Circulation opened x 
Way for many Experiments : As for Example, 
the Transfuſion of the Blood of an Animal 
into the Body of a Man, of which ſo much ha 
been written; and the Inſertion or Inoculation 
of the Small Pox, a Method, which having 

{s'd from China to Conſtantinople, is now ſuc- 
ceſsfully praQtis'd in England (y). 

Since that Time Anatomy has been taken 
in Detail, and ſtudied with great Care as to its 
different Parts. Meſſ. Willis and Vieuſſens have 
brought the Neurology to Perfection (2 
Meſſ. Petit and Winſlow have made very uſe- 
ful Obſervations on the Eyes. The Diſcove- 
ries of Mr. Senac on the Structure and Uſe 
of the Diaphragma (a), which had been treat- 
of by ſo many Anatomiſts, ſhow, that all has 
not as yet been diſcovered, even in the Parts 
which are moſt known. The Brain is a r. 


markable 


(x) Obſerv. de Leuenhock. a 

(y) Journ. des Sgavans, Avril 1732. 
(x) Peſeripton des Nerfs. | 
(a) Hiſt. de I Acad. des Sciences. 
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markable Inſtance of it. Sylvins and the fa- 


mous Steno ſpeak but doubtfully of that Or- 
gan, which is ſo eſſential to Lite, and ſubje& 


to fo many Diſeaſes. It is more eaſy to re- 


fute the Opinion of the Ancients on the Sub- 


je& of the Ventricles of the Brain, and to diſ- 


pute the Opinion of Des Carles about the 
Glandula Pinealis, than irrefragably to fix the 
true Seat of the Functions of the Soul. 

Tho? it imports us moſt to know the hu- 
man Body, yet we ought not to look upon the 
Anatomy of the Animals as a Matter of In- 
difference. A Part whoſe Structure is obſcure 
in one Species, is oft-times ſenſible and clear 
in another Species. And if I may be ſo bold 
as to make uſe of the Expreſſion of a Wit of 
this Age (6), one would be apt to ſay, That 
Nature, by its varying and multiplying its Works, 
can't Hinder itſelf, ſometimes, from betraying 
its own Secrets. Ariſtotle and Elian at ve 
different Times have written the Hiſtory of 
Animals (c): But being more Hiſtorians than 
Anatomiſts, they have not penetrated into 
the internal Configuration of the Brutes : They 
have alſo oft enough given into the Fable : 
All the World knows what the Ancients tell 
of the Phenix, of the Remora, of the Sza-Duck, 
of Colts and Partridges begotten by the Wind, 
of the Salamander, which according to them 
Iv'd in the Fire, and threw out a dangerous 
Poiſon. 


L The 


450 Mr. Fontenelle Hiſt. de IAcadem. des Sciences. 

reface. 

(c) Ariſtotle awar born in the 9gth Olympiad ; Elan 
under Alexander Severus. 
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Centre by the Veins; and the Bigneſs of the(: 
Globules was determin'd to be about twenty. 
five thouſand Times leſs than a Grain of Sand 
were composd 


t their Cen. 


of ſix others, which turn d 
ter (x). 

This Truth, ſet in its full and true Light, 
made the whole Mechaniſm af the human Bo- 
dy plain and obvious; as alſo its Nutrition, 
and the Source of its Maladies. It made the 
Combat of the Qualities, and the different 
Temperament of the Humours, ' which had 
been always taken for the Cauſes of all the A. 
terations of our Machine, be totally rejected, 
The Principle of the Circulation opened x 
Way for many Experiments: As for Example, 
the Transfafion of. the Blood of an Animd 
into the Body of a Man, of which ſo much hw 
been written; and the Inſertion or Inoculation 
of the Small Pox, a Method, which having 
paſs d from China to Conſtantinople, is now fuc- 
ceſsfully practis'd in England (y). 

Since that Time Anatomy has been taken 
in Detail, and ſtudied with great Care as to in 
different Parts. Meſſ. Willis and Vieuſſens have 
brought the Neurology to Perfection (9 2) 

Meſf Petit and Winſlow have made v w__ 
fl Obſervations on the Eyes. The Diſcove 
ries of Mr. Senac on the "Structure and Utes 
of the Diaphragma (a), which had been treat: 
of by ſo many Anatomiſts, ſhow, that all hs 
not as yet been diſcovered, even in the Part 
which are moſt known. The Brain is a r> 

| markabl 
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ourn vans, Avril 1732. 
z) Deferiprion! de Nerfs. , 
(a) Hiſt, de I Acad. des Sciences. 
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ANATOMY. 


markable Inſtance of it. Sylvius and the fa- 


mous Steno ſpeak but doubtfully of that Or- 
gan, Which is ſo eſſential to Life, and ſubject 
to ſo many Diſeaſes. It is more eaſy to re- 
fute the Opinion of the Ancients on the Sub- 
je& of the Ventricles of the Brain, and to diſ- 
pute the Opinion of Des Carles about the 
Glandula Pinealis, than irrefragably to fix the 
true Seat of the Functions of the Soul. 
Tho? it imports us moſt to know the hu- 
man Body, yet we ought not to look upon the 
Anatomy of the Animals as a Matter of In- 
difference. A Part whoſe Structure is obſcure 
in one Species, is oft-times ſenſible and clear 
in another Species. And if I may be ſo bold 
s to make uſe of the Expreſſion of a Wit of 
this Age (5), one would be apt to ſay, That 
Nature, by its varying and multiplying its Works, 
can't hinder itſelf, ſometimes, from betraying 
its own Secrets. Ariſtotle and Elian at very 
different Times have written the Hiſtory of 
Animals (c): But being more Hiſtorians than 
Anatomiſts, they have not penetrated into 
the internal Configuration of the Brutes : They 
have alſo oft enough given into the Fable : 
All the World knows what the Ancients tell 
of the Phenix, of the Remora, of the Sea-Duck, 
of Colts and Partridges begotten by the Wind, 
of the Salamander, which according to them 
Iv'd in the Fire, and threw out a dangerous 


Poiſon, 


L The 


(b) Mr. Fontenelle Hiſt de I'Academ. des Sciences. 
Preface. 

(c) Ariſtotle wat born in the ggth Olympiad ; Elian 
w1s der Alexander Severus. 
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The Moderns, who for a long time had 
been ſeduc'd by the Ancients, have been by 
inſenſible Degrees cur'd of their Prejudices 
Aldrovandus has ſucceſsfully written the Hiſ- 
tory of Quadrupedes ; Rondeletius and Salviani 
that of Fiſhes; Belon, that of Birds; Red, 
that of Inſe&s. But the Academy of Sciences 
has made an aſtoniſhing Progreſs in that Kind 
of Study: Ann 1676, it drew up Memoir 
from very exact Diſſections, that they might 
ſerve for the Hiſtory of Animals. In ſhort, 
nothing has eſcap'd the learned Inquiries of 
theſe learned Academicians, and of ſome Fo- 
reigners. 

Mr. de Reaumur has given a particular and 
clear Account of the Moths (4) and Walp 
(e); Mr. Malpighi, that of Silk-worms ; Mr. 
Ilomberg, that of the Spiders (F); Mr. Poupart 
has written of the Ant-Lyon (g), and of the 
Ant-Midge; the ſame Mr. Reaumur ha 
written of the Snail, Sc. (þ). Bonnani, of 
Oyſters, Sc. Maraldi, of Bees; Geofroi the 
younger, of Flies. To judge of the Exad- 
neſs of theſe able Artiſts, you need but con. 
ſider the Deſcription they give of the Eyes df 
that Inſe& : They repreſent them as two im- 
moveable Circtes round the Head of the 
Animal, and compos'd of a prodigious Num 
ber of little Chryſtallines, rang'd in two croſs 
Lines in form of a Lattice; and, by the Help 
of a Microſcope, they make you obſerve be- 
low, as many optick Nerves as there ar 
little Chryſtallines without; and they * 
(4) Hiſt. de! Acad. des Sciences, 1710 and 1728. 

e). 1729. | 

| 5 Hift de PAcad. des Scien. 4 707. 


(g) Anno 1704. 
(J) 1705. 
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ANATOMY. 
the Number of them to amount to ſeveral 
thouſands on each Side. If they continue this 
Scrutiny with the ſame Care, what rich Diſ- 
coveries may not we expect in Natural Hiſ- 
tory ! 


* * at 4 * 


BOTANY. 


Conſider the Mraelites as the firſt Botaniſts 
of the World. Rachel certainly believed 
tat the Mandrake was good againſt Barrenneſs, 
when ſhe ſo paſſionately aſk'd of her Siſter thoſe 
mach Ruben had brought her (i). It ſignifies 
pothing to examine, whether this Opinion was 
ſell or ill founded; it is enough that they 
kiew, or believed they knew the Virtues of 
Pants at that Time. Moſes, by the Order of 
dd, threw a certain Wood into the Waters 
Mara, to ſweeten their Bitterneſs (c). It is 
tedleſs to have Recourſe to a Miracle in this 
hee 3 becauſe this wiſe Man makes uſe of 
s Example to ſhow, that we ought not to 
eglet the Remedies of Medicine (/)z and 
Ws, that God has made known to Men the 
rtue of Plants(m). Solomon, ſays the Scripture 
I, wrote of all Trees, from the Cedar to the Hyſſep. 
Ine Wiſdom, that is, the Knowledge of that 
rince, ſurpaſſed the Knowledge both of the 


L 2 Botany. 


) Genef. c. xxx. v. 14, 15- 
(t) Exod. c. xv. v. 23, 28. 
% Eeeleſ. c. xxxviii. 4, f. 
(n) Ibid, v 6. 

(2) Kings, J. III. 6. iv. 
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ple of the Eaſt, and of the Egyptians; Orientals 
ach proves that the Egyptians were ſkill'd in Zg,zrian,, 


148 BOTANY. 
Botany. Beſides, ſince they knew and pre. 
tiſed Medicine, they muſt have known the 
Simples. 

Greeks. The Greeks cultivated this Piece of Know. 
ledge. The Philoſopher Theophraſtus, Ari. 
totle's Diſciple, has left us nine Books of the 
Hiſtory of Plants, and fix Books of thei 
Cauſes. This Hiſtory is one of the fir 
Pieces of natural Philoſophy to be found 
among the Ancients. The moſt learned d 
the Moderns have admir'd it. Theodorus Gaz 
tranſlated it into Latin, and Julius Scaliger 
commented it. We have alſo the great Work 
of Dioſcorides on the Simples. He was an i 
luſtrious Phy fician, a great Favourite of Mart 
Antony and Cleopatra. But we have loſt the 
fix Books of Rufus of Epheſus, who liv'd, 2c. 
cording (o) to Vofius, in the Time of 775 
jan; and whoſe Writings are cited by Caln 
and ſome others. 

Germans We owe the renewing of the Study of Be 
tany to the Germans. Leonardus Fuſchu 
render'd himſelf ſo famous for Botany, th 
the greateſt Princes of Europe honoured hin 
with their Favour and Eſteem. The Emp: 
or Charles the Vth nobilitated him; and V 
mus Duke of Tuſcany offer'd him an Appont 
ment of fix hundred Crowns a Year, if Ks 
would ſettle in Florence, The Example d 
Fuſchius excited the Italians and French u 

apply tliemſelves to that Part of Medicine. 

Italians & Malhiclus of Sienna made Commentanes0! 

French. Dioſcorides, with great Politeneſs, Judgme 
and Induſtry (p). Dodoneus of Malines pe 
his Hiftory "I the Plants in better Order ti 
any who had written before him on that St 
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(+) Teiſſer Addit. aux Eloges de M. de Thou, 1;% 
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ac. A. The frequent Voyages to America and 
the other Countries, not well known before the 
End of the 15th Century, enriched Botany 
with new Plants, which were diſtributed into 
different Claſſes. Pi brought from Brafi! 
in exact Knowledge of the Simples of that 
Country. J. Hernandez gave a ſhort Account 
of the Plants of Mexico, The Indians of Pe- 
taught the Europeaus the Properties of the 
Jeſuits Bart, or Quinguina, which grows in 
their Country; thoſe of Cayenne taught us the 
r Uſe Simarouba (g) againſt the Dyſentery; the 
en Uihabitants of the Moluccas have given us in 
\ i their Mangouſt an (r) an excellent Specifick 
fark fon the ſame Diſeaſe. f 

tb Natute, always magnificent in its Gifts, has 
ac. WI diſſeminated almoſt an infinite Number of 
Pants over the Face of the whole Earth, It 
n las been the Study of the Botaniſts to range 
them in Order; for Which End they have 
contri vd different Syſtems; that of M. Tourne- 
farts is ſo; ſimple and ſo convenient, that, it 
u probable, it will always be approv'd of 
by all Naturaliſts. It reduces the Plants into 
14 Claſſes, fixed by as many Figures of the 
Flowers, which comprehend 673 Genders, de- 
termmed by the Flowers and by the Fruits 
taken together; and Which are ſubdivided in- 
to 8846 Species of Plants, which characteriſe 
their Differences, either by the Root, or by the 
Stem, or by the Leaves (6). The new Plants 


n 1, to the: Number of 1356, were 
rng'd of themſelves, for the moſt Part, under 
12 L 3 n the 
U Gefner/ Biblioch. Teiſſer Addit. Ann, 1576, 
(z) Hiſt. de P Acad. 1729. 


0) His. de T Acad: des Sciences, 1730. 
(-) Elemens de Botanique, 1694 


which Mr, Tournefort brought from the Eat 
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BOTANY. 
the different Genders which he had eſtabliſh. 
ed; ſo that he was obliged to create only 25 
for the others, without any VAN F e of 
the Claſſes. 

The Deſign of Botany is not ſo much to 
ſatisfy Curioſity, as to make Simples under. 
ſtood, in order to the Cure of Diftempers. 
But Botaniſts would be hard put to it, and 
their Art become uſeleſs with regard to Prac- 
tice, if they were obliged to know the prodi 
gious Number of Plants there is in the World, 
It is worthy of the Goodneſs of God, to be- 
ſtow on every Country Remedies for the Dl. 
eaſes that for ordinary reign in them; it is the 
Effect of the Ingratitude of Men, to deſpiſe 
the Riches and Gifts of Nature they have it 
Home, and to go ſeek for them abroad. $ 
that we may truly ſay, that the Perfection of 
Botany conſiſts in making Men enter into and 
follow that Order God has eſtabliſned on that 
Account; and in teaching them to be con- 
tented with the Plants that grow under ther 
Eyes, and which they trample under Foot. 
The illuſtrious Naturaliſt, of whom I have 
ſaid ſo much, has done this with Regard to 
the Botany of Paris (7) and the famous Mr. 
Heiſter has entered into his Views with re- 
gard to the Botany of Germany (u). 

' Let us not be afraid to reduce this Science ta 
too narrow Bounds : One Plant alone is ſuffi- 
cient to diſplay the Omnipotence of God, and 
to exerciſethe Learned for whole Ages, Con. 


ceive, if you can, that in a Grain or Seed of 
the firſt Tree of a certain Kind, all its Poſte« 


nty 


e Tournefort. hiſt. des plantes aux environs de Paris, 
1698. 


0 Diſſertation foatenus 3 Helm, 5 Decemb. 1730. 
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y was incloſed : Follow the Motion of the 
« I Juices) of, the Earth, while it opens the Shoots 
nd nouriſhes the Plants: Beſtow your Atten- 
ton on that wonderful Mechaniſm, which by 
o de Help of Heat makes the Juices enter in- 
„ s the Veſſels of the Root, makes them paſs 
8 from Veſicle to Veſicle in the Body of the 
4 Lem; and after having rais'd them to the 
. Top, by the Veſſels, and by the Marrow in the 
4 Heart of the Wood, makes them deſcend 
1 WM putly by. Circulation. Take the Fruit of a 
eo Tre; a Pear, for Example; diſtinguiſh, in 
. de Skin which, covers it, its four Coyerings z 
\ Letermine, if it is poſſihle, the particular Uſes 
e cf every one of theſe Teguments; and you 
vil be forced to acknowledge, that it is mfinite- 
„ y more uſeful to bound your Knowledge, and 
of uke it ſure, than to multiply Inquiries by 
id a reſtleſs Curioſity. | 
at | 1 * * 
n 
err 
ot. 
ve 
to 


Ir, TH YMIEFE Works by Motion upon Me- 
ſe 1 tals, Vegetables and Animals; and this 
Motion, which it borrows from different 
to Agents, has for its End, either to join ſeveral 
n. fimple Things together, ſo that they may make 
nd one Compound; or to divide and ſeparate a 
n. Compowid into ſeveral ſimple Things. JOIN 
of Let us go back to the Egyptians, if woe Its Origin 
de. would find the Origin of Chymie. Mercurius, among the 
ity I King of Pebes, taught them to reduce Bodies Ellas. 
by Decompoſition to their three Principles, 
biz. Salt, Sulphur and Spirit; and the laſt. of 
0. | L-4 L 6 | thei 


| 
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CHYMIE. 
theſe Principles has retain'd in the Greek Au- 
thors the Name of Merrary. This Prince 
knew how to draw from Cinnabar that Liquid 
Metal which bears his Name, and which is 
found to be the fame with Quick-ſilver; 
Mines of which began to be diſcovyred about 
the Middle of the fixteenth Century (x); 2 
Metal which is of very great Uſe in chymicd 

erations. 5 

The Kings of Egypl, Succeſſors of Mireiitim, 
cultivated Chymie. One of them, if we may 
believe Theophraſtns, invented artificial Azure, 
Seneca pretends that Democritus ' leartied from 
the Egyptians the Art of ſoftening Ivory, and 
of giving the Pebble the Colour of an Emerald 
In the laſt Times of that Monarchy, Cleopatra 
diflolv'd in an Inſtant, in prepar'd Vinegar, a 
Pearl, which ſhe made Mark Auto funde 
down, It is plain that ſuch a Diffolvent be- 
longs to Chymie. The ſame muſt be ſaid of 
the Art of making Glaſs malleable, Which a 
Workman, as Petronius (y) reports, found out in 
the Time of Tiberius; and which periſh'd 
with its Author, by the unaccountable Cruel 
ty of that Prince (Z). I know that ſome Mo- 
derns would deprive the Egyptians of the Ho 
nour of having invented ſo uſeful an Art 
but L have good Vouchers for what I advance, 
and among others a learned Academician (4) 
who under an jngenious Fiction has une 
ſeveral literary Anecdotes 

The Arabians apply'd themſelves 2 to Chy: 
mie, hen perhaps they: had . from - 

Gre 
9.75 in 1566 b 1567. nile. to aue . 
hy 2s 4. ch. 11. 

2 pa 6. Fact in 1 anden e 
fcure Manner, lib. 36. c. 26. 

(a) Abbe Terraſſon, Sethos, Book 2, Cc. 
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CHYMIE. 
i. Wl Greeks with Medicine and Natural Philoſophy; 
es WY they puſh'd on this Art pretty far. It is true, 
id Wl they ſpoib'd it by their extravagant Reaſonings, 
is I by the Superſtition of the Operations, by the 
Vanity of their Promiſes, and by the pretend-- 
ut ed Tranſmutation of Metals. 
pl About the End of the 1 3th Century, Ray- The Spa- 
al mundus Lullius brought Chymie into Spain and niar di, 
Jtaly, which he had learn'd from the Arabians., Halians, 

, Wl Cordanus came long after (h. | Parceiſus (c) VIE. 
nme known this Art to the Germans, and Jo- 
re. bi to the French. Chymie was then very: 
m inperfe& ; and, if I may fo ſay, the True was 
d WY drown'd in the Falſe. Few natural Properties 
d. vere known in mix'd Bodies, but they added 
„ gteat many Imaginary. The Chemiſts. ad - 

1 WJ mitted a certain Sympathy between Metals, the 
w. I Planets, and the principal Parts of the human 
x- Body; and. that they might not want a Diſſol- 

of vent in Caſes of Neceſſity, they form'd in their 
Imagination a pretended A/kabet, The Fer- 
in mentation of two heterogenous Liquors made 
them ſuppoſe, that there were two Sorts of 
el. fimple Salts, the one acid, the other alcali, 
lo- n all Bodies; and made them eſtabliſh it for 
To, n univerſal Principle, that the Efferveſcence 
t of thoſe Salts was the occaſional Cauſe of all 
ce; the Changes in Nature: This Doctrine was 
a), vrapt up in a myſterious Obſcurity, and hid- 
d den under a barbarous unintelligible Language, 

nud probably void of common Senſe. 
y- Such was Chymie, when Glazer, and after 2, %. 
the MW him Meſſ. Bourdelin and Lemery, Frenchmen, Eiglis. 
Homberg a German, and Boyle an Engliſhman, 
.d WF diflipated the Darkneſs of that Art. They 

| I reduced it to more fimple and true Ideas; they 
RY aboliſhed 

(5) He dy'd at Rome, An. 1576. 
() He dy'd An, 1541, aged 47. 
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| ſhaken by any thing he could advance in 


CHYMIE. 
aboliſhed all uſeleſs and impracticable Circum- 
ſtances, with which the chymical Operations 
had been purpoſely charged. In ſhort, they 
came at length to admit of nothing in Chy. 
miſtry, but the ſimple and clear Notions of F. 
re and Motion. It is eaſy to fee, that the 
mous Hypotheſis of Acids and Alkalis muſt 


_ ſuffer extremely by this Change. Mr. Pal 


made great Efforts to ſupport its ſinking Re. 
putation (d), but in vain ; for the corpuſculat 
Philoſophy was too ſolidly. founded, to be 


fence of ſo weak an Hypotheſis, ' ' ; 
As Chymie is a conſiderable Branch in 
dicine, and furniſhes a great many good Re- 
medies, much uſed in the Practice of Phy- 
ſick ; it is alſo of great Uſe in natural and ex- 
perimental Philoſophy ; and a great many cu- 
rious, as well as uſeful] Diſcoveries are owing 
to it : As for Example, the Vegetation of Metals 
(e); the Phoſphorus of Balduinus and of Kunkel; 
and the famous Palingeneſia or Reſurrect on of 
Plants, which by warming the Aſhes of 2 
Plant, according to certain Rules, makes it, 
as they ſay, riſe in a Smoak, in the Figure and 
Colour of the Plant. | ; 


(4) In his Il trionſo degli Acidi, & Rome 1706, | 
(©) See the Joumal des Sgavans, An. 1677. 
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he * E Obj 8c of Mathematicks is Quantity, 
vix. That which makes Bodies ſuſce 
ali WM thle of Number or of Meaſure; and cons. 
e. quently is divided into diſcrete Quantity — 
lr continued Quantity. The firſt is that Quan 
be Wl ty, whoſe Parts are not ty'd or join'd togs⸗ 
der, as Number; continued Quantity, on the 
- Wontrary, whoſe Parts are connected. And it 
le. Ws ſubdivided into Succeſſive, as Time and 
e. Motion ; and ent, as Extenſion, which 
}- WW alſo called tneſs. So that the End of 
X- 8 Mathematicks is either to count or reckon, 
uv- WF which belongs to Arithmetick ; or to Meaſure, 
ug which is the Province of Geometry. 


als 
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u. ARITHMETI CK. 

nd vant. | - | 
YTHAGORAS was taught the Sci- The Eg 
' ence of Numbers by the Epyprians, and lat an 


he carry*d it a good Lngh among the Greeks, G14 

The famous Table, which gives the Sum of 
two propoſed Numbers, and divides one 
Number by anpther, is ſaid to bethe Invention 
of Wes He made uſe of Numbers and 
allegorical Applications of them, to make his 
- I Diſciples enter into the Knowledge of ſpiritual 
: Things, which is a Kind of Myſtery, and will re- 
main a Secret for ever: But, ſuppoſe it were 
known,and that fome moral Uſe could be made 
of it, of what Uſe could it be in ET © 
The 
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ARITHMETICK. 
The celebrated Diophantus came after Pytha- 


goras; he was born at Alexandria, and applyd 


himſelf to the Solution of arithnietical Problems, 
but without giving the Demonſtration. The 
Arabians brought this Science to Perfection, 
and made it much more eaſy by inventing the 
Cypher, which is ſo convenient for multiplying 
by ten. We are alſo obliged to'them for Al. 
gebra, which the Ancients had neglected, for 
want of Figures or Marks which could. ex- 
preſs their numerical Calculations. I am of 
Opinion their Ignorance of Algebra is one Res. 
fon why they made fo ſmall ' Progreſs in the 
Mathematicks: For the Knowledpe of a Mathe. 
matician, who is not an Algebraiſt, is very much 
bounded. Algebra is as uſeful for the invent- 
ing of all Sorts of Theorems, as for reſolyig 
of Problems. It aſſiſts the Memory, by 
marking by the Letters of the Alphabet the 
Things that are neceſſary for diſcovering the 
Truth, and which otherwiſe would be very 
troubleſome to retain. 

The French and other Nations apply's 
themſelves pretty early to the Study of Arth. 
metick, which is ſo indiſpenſably neceſlary. 
The Eugliſb cultivated it from the Time d 
Bede, and about fixty Vears after that, Charls 
the Great ordered the Biſhops, ' in ſeveral Ar- 
ticles of the Capitularies, to teach the young 
Clerks Arithmetick. It was only about the 
End of the fixteenth Century, that Algebn 
was revived by Stifels and Vietus; they were 
in a Manner eſteem'd as its Inventors; they 
treated it in a particular Method of their own. 
But nothing is more ſurprifing than' the Pro- 
preſs the Science of Numbers made in the lt 
Age. It is now carry'd as far as it can go. 


he 


[1 
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The illuſtrious Mr. Paſcal invented that ad mira- 
ble arithmetical Machine; by which, without 
Pen, without Counters, and without Princi- 
ples, one can make all Sorts of Calculations. 
Meſſ. Mercator, Newton, and Leibnitz, have 
given us the infinite Series of Numbers (J), 
and Leibnitz has applied it to Combinations. 


GEOMETRY. 


ECESSITY is commonly ſaid to be 
the Mother of Invention in general, 
and of the uſeful Arts in particular. Egypt has 
been always believ'd to be the firſt Miſ- 
treſs of the Arts and Sciences, and eſpecially 
of Geometry : For the Egyptians, that they 
might diſtinguiſh and recover their Poſſeſſions, 
which were every Year laid under Water by 
the overflowing of the Nile, were obliged to 
meaſure their Grounds, which alſo pre- ſuppoſes 
ſome Knowledge of Arithmetick ; and that 
they might reap the greater Advantage from 
that bountiful River, they cut the Country in- 
to a vaſt number of Canals, which put 
them upon the Art of Levelling, which na- 
turally led them to the Knowledge of Propor- 
tion; and being a People of active Spirits, and 
full of Invention, they puſh'd on their Inqui- 
nes in Meaſure and Proportion, till they at 
| 3 length 

(F) It is che Method of finding out the Value of the 


Sum of an Infinity of Numbers, according to ſome Rule 
or Order, 
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GEOMETRY: 


length form'd that Syſtem, which is tlie 
Science of Proportion of all Kinds, repreſent. 
ed by Lines; and which is call'd Geomety, 
from the original ſimple meaſuring of Land. 
Mercury of Thebes, to prevent the Conſe. 
quences of a ſecond Deluge, ingrav'd upon 
Pillars the Principles of this Art, and ſet em 
in thoſe ſubterraneous and winding Caves, 
which are as yet to be ſeen in the higher Egypt, 
and which are call'd Syringes (g). ns; 
Thales, who was of Phenicia, brought the 
Knowledge of Geometry from Egypt into 
Greece, He was the firſt who demonſtrated, 
that the Angle in the Circumference of a Circle, 
ſubtended by the Diameter, is ever a Right 
Angle. This Truth gave him the Occaſion of 
finding out the other Properties of a Circle, 
and conducted him to Trigonometry; that is 
to ſay, to the meaſuring of inacceſſible Diſtan- 
ces, by the means of Triangles. Pytbagoras, 
who, as Famblichus (b) ſays, had learn'd a 
t deal from the Pillars of Mercury, taught 
is Diſciples Geometry. He made uſe of it 
to explain ſenfible and material Things; as he 
made uſe of Numbers and Arithmetick to 
make them conceive things which don't fall 
under the Senſes. It's ſaid, that he found 
out that famous Propoſition of the Hypoteneuſe 
(i) of the Triangle- Rectangle compar'd to the 
two other Sides; and that he offer'd up a He- 
catombe, to (c) give Thanks to the Gods for 
the Demonſtration, 
. Euclid, 


(g) Ammian. Marcel. lib. 22. Marſham Chron. Cans 
gy ptiac. 

(5) De Myſt. Egypt. I. 1. 1 

(i) 1t is the oppoſite Side of the Right Angle, 

() Sethos, liv. 2, N : 
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Euclid, who lived in the Time of the firſt 
Ptolemy, and whom we muſt not confound 
with another Philoſopher of that Name, the 
Diſciple of Socrates, made himſelf famous by 
his Elements of Geometry; which are a Chain 
of Theorems and Problems, in conſequence 
one from another, and demonſtrated by the 
ict Principles. Archimedes was an hundred 
Years after Euclid, He wrote Treatiſes on 
the Sphere, on the Dimenſion of a Circle, and 
on the Quadrature of the Parabola. The In- 
vention of the Spiral Line, or Helice, is aſcrib'd 
to him, of which he alſo wrote. 

Ariſtæus, who is call'd the Ancient, to di- 
finguiſh him from a later Ariſt eus, wrote Five 
Books of ſolid Places; that is, of the Three 
Conick Sections, which are intirely loſt. It 
b not known exactly, in what time this Geo- 
metrician liv d. Some make him Cotempora- 
ry with Euclid, Apollonius of Perga in Pam- 
thilia, who came afterwards, collected all that 
Arit.cus, Eudoxus of Cnidas, Menecmus, Co- 
wn, Thrafideus, and ſome others, had vrit- 
ten before him. It was he who firſt gave to 
the Three Conick Sections the Names of Pa- 
rabala, Hyperbole, and Elliphs ; Names which 
mark their diſtinct Characters. Of the Eight 
Books of this Collection, we have only the 
irſt Four in Greek : The three following were 
tranſlated into Latin by Abraham Ecchellen- 
fr, from an Arabian Manuſcript of the tenth 
Age; the eighth is loſt, I paſs over the o- 
ther Geometricians ; Serenus, Author of the 
Colindricks ; Theodoſus, Author of the Sphe- 
ncks ; Theon, Pappus of Alexandria, Sc. They 
are well enough known to the Mathematicians 3 
ind it is of no great conſequence to others to 
know 'em. 

The 
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The Learned of the 16th Century ſtudyd 
only to underſtand the Ancient Geometrie. 
ans, and to make others underſtand them by 
their Verſions and Commentaries, Nicolas Ty. 
talea and F. Pelletier apply'd themſelves 9 
explain Euclid. Elias Pinetus tranſlated Pit. 
lus and Proclus. Fridericus Commandin nude 
Notes on Apollonius Pergæus. 11 

At that time it was thought impoſſible 9 
ſurpaſs the Ancients, or even to equal them 
As if the Moderns had neither good Eyes e 
nough to ſee, nor Spirits for Reaſoning juſt, 
This unjuſt Prejudice began to wear off abo 
the Beginning of the 17th Age: Some Lean- 
ed Men undertook to reſtore to the Ancien 
what the Injury of Time had robb'd them of 
Franciſcus Vietus and Marinus Getaldus of Ris 
guſa brought Apollenius to Life again, and en- 


deavour'd to make out what he had, or ſhould 


have ſaid, in that which was wanting of hs 
Works. And a long time after them, M. J. 
viani follow'd their Example, with regard to 
Apollonius and Ariſt aus. 

The Moderns, thus inſtructed by the And. 
ents, have carry'd their Inquiries and Knoy- 
ledge in the Sciences much farther than they 
had done. The Conicks of Mr. de la Hir. 
have eclipſed all that ever appear'd before on 


that important Subject. 


The Works of the River Eure, and the Ci. 
nal of Languedoc, are two ſorts of Wonders i 


the Art of Levelling. Has ever practical Geo- 


metry done any thing ſo fine, as to conduct the 
Waters of a River for more than twenty 
Leagues; and to raiſe them to the Height of 
an hundred and-ten Feet ? Or has it ever done 
any thing ſo uſeful, as the joining of two 1 
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a Canal, where a certain Number of Sluices 
makes the Veſſels rife or deſcend, in ſpite of the 
Fall of the Water ? 2 

Tho' Geometry has for ordinary in View, the 
acting and working in material Subjects; yet it 
affords a great deal of pure Speculation, and makes 
us think juftly; and is much more proper for 
conducting our Reaſon, than all the ſyllogiſtick 
Rules of Ariſtotle: It ſtrengthens and enlarges 
the Mind : It even helps to form an Orator, if 
we may believe Quzrntilian (I). In ſhort, 
Numbers and Lines are, perhaps, the only 
certain Knowledge allow'd us by the Light of 
Nature. Theſe Motives have made our Geo- 
metricians, not only enrich their Art by their 
Diſcoveries, but likewiſe invent a new Method 
of conducting to the Truth, much more ſure 
and eaſy than that of the Ancients. 

Pere Cavallieri, when he publiſh'd his Indi- 
diſbleß, prepar d the Way to the ſublime 


Geometry of Infinites. Let us mark this 


Date: It will be famous for ever. It was in 
the Year 1684, that the Face of this Sci- 
ence chang'd all at once. Mr. Leibnitz in 
Germany invented his Differential Calcul; M. 
Newton in England, publiſh'd his Method of 
Fluxions : And theſe two Mathematicians gave 
under different Names a new Analyſis pre- 
ferable to the ordinary Analyſis, and which 
certainly was the ſame : For the Quantities 
which Mr. Leibnitz call'd Differences, M. 
Newton call'd Moments, or Fluxions. The 


Eſſays of this tranſcendent Geometry, 


yhich appear'd at that time in the Journals, 
moved ſeveral Learned Men to inquire into the 
M Myſtery, 


%) Tufflit. Orat. lib. 1. cap. 18, 
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Myſtery, and to dive into the immenſe Sub. 
ject of Infinite. The Marquis de PHoſpitd 
was the firſt in France who explain'd the Geo. Mice 
metry of Infinites. This illuſtrious Man joyn'd Wa 
a profound Knowledge to a happy Birth, and 
communicated without reſerve, Treaſures till Ine 
then unknown, in his excellent Book of Noe 
the Infiniment Petits, printed at Paris 1696, Who 

This new Art, which had its Birth in the Mr 
North, advanc'd there towards Perfection eve WP: 
ry Day. The Geometricians, by their Diff* Nun 
rential Calcul, had only hitherto made finite ¶ cli 
Quantities deſcend to their Infinitely little. Wh: 
The Difficulty was, to make the Infinitely Wie 
Little remount to the Finite Great, or Quar ni 
tities. This is what they calPd the integrd b 
Calcul. Mr. Bernoulli, Profeſſor of the Mathe- W(n 
maticks at Bale, gave the firſt Eflay of ü 
Anno 1691, in the Rectification and Quadr- 
ture of two different kinds of Spirals. M. 
Carr march'd in the Steps of this Leamed 
German, and publiſh'd, Anno 1700, the fit 
Complete Treatiſe that was written on thi 
Subject. 

As the Analyſis of the Infinitely Little re 
gards curve Lines; it is no wonder, that there 
are conſiderable Diſcoveries made in the Theo- 
ry of em. It was by the ſame Key, thut 
Monſieur Bernoulli found his Cicloidale, hi 
Cauſtick, his Developte, and his Antidevelopit 
and his Pericauſtick, all of em ſpiral Logs 
rithms, like to what they are generated from. 
By the ſame Method, M. Newton found out 
fixty ſix new Curves of the third Order, d, 
whoſe Equations mount to the third Degree 
Mr. Stirling augmented the Number of Curvs 
to four Kinds; and ſome Years nes, 
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Picole has illuſtrated what concerns them, in 
very inſtructive Memoir, which is to be 
ſeen in the Hiſtory of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. ; | 

Every Body knows, that the New Geo- 
metry of Infinites did not take at firſt with all 
Geometricians z Prejudice, and an Apprehen- 
fon of its _ very difficult, made many 
for ſome time forbear applying to it. But 
People have now laid afide theſe Prejudices, 
ind are convinced, that it is more eaſy to learn 
this new Method, thin to go far into the Ma- 
thematicks without its Help. Beſides, the 
new Elements publiſh'd by a famous Acade- 
mician, and approv'd by that Learned Body, 
tave made the new Geometry much more eaſy 
(m). 

We ſee thercfore, what are the Parts which 
compoſe the ſimple Mathematicks, viz. Arith- 
metick and Geometry, which are mutually aſ- 
hitant to each other, and don't depend upon 
other Sciences. 

We proceed now to the Mix'd Mathema- 
ticks, which treat of the Properties of Quan- 
tity, as it is found in ſenſible Subjects, and to 


which the Principles of Arithmetick and Geo- 
metry are apply'd. 

n) Elemens de la Geometrie de I'Infini, par M. de 
Fontenelle. 
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F all the Objects which fall under the 
Obſervation of our Senſes, that which 
ſtrikes us moſt, is the Univerſe, or Viſible 
World. Nothing ſeems more worthy, nor 
more proper for exciting the Curioſity of 
Men, than that Diſpoſition, Number, Great- 
neſs, the Diſtances and Movements of thoſe 
Bodies which the Univerſe contains in its Im. 
menſity. To come at this Knowledge, A. 
ſtronomers have invented and ſuppoſed divers 
Syſtems, which might ſerve to fix their Ideas, 
and guide them in the Explication of the Phe. 
nomena, or Appearances in the Heavens. But 
before we come to the Detail of thoſe Sy- 
ſtems, let us conſider the Origin of Aftro- 
nomy. 

The Egyptians are, with good Reaſon, {ail 
to have been the firſt Aſtronomers. They 
lived under a Sky always ſerene : Their Cl. 
mate, by a Proximity to the Equator, 
made them diſcover all the Stars, which 
made their Revolutions almoſt ſtraight over 
them. 

It may be ſuppoſed, that the Shepherds 
having theſe Advantages, and who paſſed 
whole Nights in the Fields, gave the firlt 
Hints, or rough Draught of this Science 
and that the Learned afterwards carry'd it 
on (n). The firſt thing they thought of 1 
thele 


) Sethos, liv. 2. 
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theſe Matters, according to Herodotus (o), was, 
jo regulate the Year according to the Courſe 
of the Sun. Beſides, if it be true, as it is not 
o be doubted, that Thales and Pythagoras 

earn'd Natural Philoſophy in Egypt ; it is ve- 

y probable, that theſe Philoſophers took their 
4 Hypotheſis of the Motion of the Earth 
om the Egyptians. 

Tho? all the Prieſts of Egypt were vers'd in 
aftronomy, thoſe of Thebes ſurpaſs'd the 
others in that Science: They were fooliſhly 
ddifted to Judicial Aſtrology; but even that 
ly Imagination led them to more ſure and 
ertain Knowledge. 

Belus, who was born in Egypt, according 
0 Diodorus, eſtabliſn'd a Colony of the E- 
rtians in the Country about Babylon. They 
ommunicated the Taſte for Aſtronomy to 
the ancient Inhabitants of the Country; and 
the Temple of Belus, their Chief, who was 
dafy*'d after his Death, was the Place where 
they conſtantly obſcrv'd the Courſe of the 
Stars. 

The Mathematical Sciences have a cloſe 
Connection with one another: An Aſtrono- 
mer muſt be alſo an Arithmetician and a Geo- 
metrician. But the Chaldeans were only as. [he 
jet in the firſt Elements of Geometry and bn. 
Anthmetick : They had not the Knowledge 
and Uſe of Logarithms (), which (ave us 
the Trouble of ſo many numerical Multi- 
plications and Diviſions : So that they were 
oblg' d to make general Tables of Calculati- 
ons, both with reſpe& to Numbers, and to 
M 3 | Tri- 


( 0 ) H iſtor. B. 2. 
, Numbers of Arithmetical Progreſſion, aubich ſerve as 
Expoſitors to the Numbers of a Gcametrical Progreſſion. 
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Triangles Rectilineal and Spherical. They 
continu'd thoſe Tables for many Ages: Fot 
the Obſervations which the Babylonians gave 
to Call;thenes for Ariſtotle, went back 1903 
Years, if we may believe Simplicius (g); 
which brings us back juſt to the Time, 
which ſome Chronologiſts aſſign to. Belus (r), 
The ancient Obſervations were probably neg. 
lected afterwards, as leſs exact; and Aſtro- 
nomers choſe rather to hold by thoſe that had 
been made ſince the Time of Nabonaſſr ; 
At leaſt, it is certain, that the Greeks kney 
none prior to that Ara. And the 490 Year 
which Beroſus and Critodemus in Pliny give 
to the Chaldeans, that is, to the Second 
Babylonians, come very near to the ſame E. 
poch. 

Abraham, who was of Chaldea, paſſed in 
his own Country for a great Aſtronomer (9); 
and he probably taught that Science to his 
Children. In the Time of David, there were, 
ſays the Scripture (g), in the Tribe of [ſs 
char, Men of Experience, and wiſe, who 
were capable of diſcerning the Times, and 
of preſcribing to the J/raelites what they ought 
to do. The Interpreters underſtand by this, 
the Obſervation of the Stars, neceſſary for 
regulating the Feaſts, and all the Order of 
the Year. But as their Sacred Year was Lu- 
nar, the Inſpection of the New Moon was 
ſufficient for that : And perhaps they puſh'd 
their Aſtronomical Inquiries no farther. 

The Greeks, who liv'd for the moſt part 
by Trade, cultivated with Care this Science, 

which 

) He cites Porphyry. 

) Boſſuet Diſcour. ſur I'Hiſt, Univerſ. Part 1. 


( 
(r 
(s) Joſeph. Antiq. 1.8. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. I. 9. 
t) Chronicles, Book 1. c. 13. v. 32. 
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which is ſo neceſſary to Navigation. Chiron 
gave them the firſt Notion of it. This Fa- 
ther of the Grecian Aſtronomy, according 
to the Supputation of a ſkilful Chronologiſt (z), 
yd 1500 Years before Jeſus Chriſt ; that is 
to ſay, in the firſt Times of Greece. Wales 
added a great many uſeful Diſcoveries in A- 
ſtronomy, to thoſe which he had borrowed 
of the Egyptians ; and particularly, the Ob- 
ſervation of the Equinoxes and Solſtices (a), and 
that of the Courſe of Ur/a Minor about the 
North Pole. Anaximander, his Diſciple, knew 
the Greatneſs of the Sun and Moon ; and he 
meaſured the Diſtance between theſe two 
Stars and the Earth; and he diſcovered to 
the Greeks (). the Obliquity of the Zodi- 
ack (c). It is true, he differ'd, and ſepara- 
ted from his Maſter, as to the Doctrine of 
the Diurnal Motion of the Earth. As to 
this, he paid too much Deference to his Sen- 
ſes, and eſtabliſh'd the Opinion of the Earth's 
Immobility, and of the daily Revolution of the 
Sun about it, 

We have taken notice elſewhere, of the Care 
that Melon (d), and after him, Calyppus took 
to reform the Greek Calendar; and of what uſe 
were their famous Cycles of 19 and 76 Years. 
Eudoxus (e), Cotemporary of Melon and 
Hipparchus, who liv'd three hundred Years 
after Eudoxus, adopted the Syſtem of Anaxi 

· x4 mander 

( x) M. Ferret, Obſerv. ſur Index Chron. de New- 
ton. 

(a) Cic. de Natura Deor um. 

(b) Angle of 23 Degrees and half, contain'd between the 
Ecliptick and the Equator, call d, The Sun's greateſt Decli« 
nation. 

(e) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. B. 2. c.8. 

(4) Princ. de Hiſt. Part 1. 

(% He % 368 Tears before Jeſus Chrift. 
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nander. Theſe Aſtronomers placed the Earth 
in the Centre of the Univerſe, and wrappd 
it up in three different Regions of the Ar; 
the Low, bounded by the Reflexion of the 
Rays of the Sun; the Middle, where the 
Clouds are; and the Higher, above which they 
placed the Region of Elementary Fire, a lumi. 
nous Body, ſovereignly hot. Then coming 
to the Diſpoſition of the Orbs of the Planets, 
they put firſt that of the Moon; and above 
the Moon, they put the Orbs of Mercury, Ve. 
nus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
They ſuppoſed, that all theſe Orbs were ſo 
many Spherical Bodies, perfectly diaphanous, 
and incloſed one within another. | 
The Uſe of theſe Heavens, according to 
theſe Philoſophers, was, to explain the proper 
Motion of the Planets from Weſt to Faſt. 
Eudoxus and Hipparchus placed the Fix*d Stars, 
which were higher than all the Planets, in the 
Firmament, as in a Vault concentrick to the 
Farth. They made this Eighth Heaven the 
firſt Mover, which carry'd about with it all 
the inferior Heavens, to make them move in 24 
Hours from Eaſt to Weſt. | | 
Ptolemy, who appeared under the' Empne 
of Valerian and Marcus Aurelius, in the ſecond 
Century of Chriſtianity, follow'd the ſame Hy- 
potheſis: But finding that this Eighth Hea- 
ven ſeem'd alfo to move, tho? very ſlowly, he 
added a Ninth Orb, to ſerve as the firſt Mov- 
er; and by this means he endeavonr'd to ex- 
plain the daily Motion of the Stars. 
This is not all. They wanted to find out 
the Cauſe of the flow Motion of the Fixed 
Stars, which only advance one Degree in 
72 Years, according. to the Order of the 
Signs; whence ariſes the Preceſſion of the E- 
: FFF qui 
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th noxes. It is this which gave occaſion to 
d 08 modern Aſtronomers to imagine a Tenth 
Heaven, which they call'd The Firſt Chryſt al- 
ne. Afterwards, King A'phonſus and Regio- 
he ntanus obſerv'd in the Firmament a third 
y Motion, which the Ancients had never thought 
n. Net. By this Motion, which was call'd that 
1 Wet Trepidation, and for the ſake of which, the 
s, MWippoſed a Second Chryſtalline Heaven, the 
ve ¶ kcliptick ſeems to be mov'd, by advancing a 
„ ile from one Pole to the other; and the 
1, Equinoxes ſeem alſo to be mov'd, by advan- 
ſo Nang a little from Eaſt to Weſt, and reciprocally 
s, om Weſt to Eaſt, 
Such is the Syſtem of the World, followed 
to y moſt of the Ancients, and re- eſtabliſh'd a- 
er nong the Moderns, by Purback, I fay, by 
ſt. Wthe moſt part: For Philolaus, Ariſtarchus, and 
„ Wether Aſtronomers follow'd a very oppoſite 
ic tem. Theſe two Syſtems accounted equally 
he bor the Periodical Return of the Stars. But if 
e the one ſeem*d to be conform to the Appear- 
m WM zoces, the other, being infinitely more ſimple, 
4 Witm'd to follow Nature more cloſely : Ne- 
rertheleſs, Senſe carry'd it againſt Reaſon ; and, 
re cen to the ſixteenth Century, the moſt im- 
d perfect Syſtem was the moſt prevailing. 
Then Copernicus, fortify'd by new Proofs 
a drawn from Obſervations, renew'd the Syſtem 
ie of Philolaus, which is this: 
1 The Sun is in the Centre of the World; 
Mercur, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and 
atarn, turn not only about their own Axis, 
it but alſo about the Sun, from Weſt to Faſt ; 
d nud the different Revolutions of theſe Six | 
in Planets, are in proportion to their different 
e Diſtances from the Sun: But the Circles 
which they deſcribe, far from being concen- 
A trick 
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trick to the Sun, cut the Ecliptick in differ. 
ent Points. This Aﬀronomer excepts none of 
them, but the Earth, whoſe Centre never leaves 
the Ecliptick. The Moon 1s not in the Ge. 
neral Rule; ſhe moves, and deſcribes her Cy. 


nicus places the Fix*d Stars above the Planets ; 
he gives them no Motion at all; and he doc; 
not determine their Diſtance, becauſe they han 
no Parallax (f ). 

The Learned World was divided again be- 
tween theſe two Syſtems, and every body fol. 
lowed his own Opinion; when (g) Tycho Brake 
undertook to reconcile the Aſtronomical Fad 
(which no body doubted of by that time) 
with the common Opinion of the Immobility 
of the Earth. He ſuppoſed with Copernicu, 
that Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury 
move about the Sun. But with Ptolemy, he 
made the Stars move about the Earth, which 
he made the Centre of the Univerſe. This 
middle Syſtem had few Followers: New Ob- 
{crvations diſcredited it, and made the Syſtem 
of Copernicus prevail. It was obſerv'd, that a 
Eaſt Wind blew continually between the two 
Tropicks, both in the one and the other 
Hemiſphere. It was likewiſe diſcover'd, that 
Jupiter and Mars turn'd about their As 
in regular times; which are natural Proofs of 
the Opinion, which makes the Earth turn upon 
its Centre from Weſt to Eaſt. 

The firſt of theſe Proofs was owing to Na. 
vigation round the Globe. The ſecond 6s 
owing to the Teleſcope, which was then 2 

ven 


(f) The Diftance between the true and apparent Platt f 


4 Star. 


(g] He was born An. 1546. and dy d in the Ve of He 
ene, An. 1602. 
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yented. It made us obſerve the Milky Way, 
which Ariſtotle took for a Meteor, as a H 

of an infinite Number of little Stars; and ſo 
made us conceive the Immenſity of the hea- 
yenly Spaces. By the Teleſcope were diſco- 
yerd the thirty little Planets, which make 
their Revolution about the Sun. Galilæus, by 
the help of the Teleſcope, was the firſt who 
obſerv'd the four Satellites of Jupiter. M. 
Caſſini fince has calculated the Motions and 
the Eclipſes they make Jupiter ſuffer, by 
getting between him and the Sun; and the 
Eclipſes which they ſuffer themſelves, by fall- 
ing into Zupiter's Shadow. This important 
Diſcovery was follow'd by that of the five Sa- 
tellites of Saturn. M. Haygens obſerv'd the 
fourth at firſt, and made the Ring which goes 
round the principal Planet be taken notice of ; 
but the other Satellites were diſcover'd by M. 
Caſini. It was from the fix'd Spots, that 
this Aſtronomer had regulated the Courſe of 
Jupiter. He taught the Way of finding up- 
on the Globe of the Sun, the true Poſition 
of the Spots which Galilæus had remark'd in 
it. Theſe Spots made them perceive the 
Error of Copernicus, who believ'd the Sun 
to be immoveable, and make it evident that 
he turns upon his Axis. M. Caffini made the 
Eclipſes of the Sun ſerve for finding the Lon- 
gitude z an ingenious Invention, which alſo 
aſtoniſh'd the Learned. He is the firſt 
who ſaw, or, at leaſt, who taught others 
how to ſee, the Light of the Zodiack, which 
becomes hairy, when it is perceiv'd in preſence 
of the Sun. 

The Help of the Teleſcope, tho? 
could not have brought Aſtronomy to that 
Degree of Perfection we fee it in at mw 

without 
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without an Inftrument more proportionate tu 


the Greatneſs of the Heavens and the Stars 
which this Science ought to meafure, than x 
Quadrant. The famous Meridians oſ S. Pr. 
tronius of Bologna, and of the Obſervat 
at Paris, are this Inſtrument. That of R. 
tronius was traced out in 1575, by Egnazy 
Dante, a Dominican. But M. Caſſini finding 
it defective, drew a new one about the Yer 
1655, The Meridian of the Obſervatory, 
begun by M. Picard in 1669, continu'd by M. 
Caſſini and de la Hire in 1683, was at length 
carry'd to the Foot of the Pyrennees in 1700, 
The Advantages reap'd from theſe Meridiang, 
are very conſiderable. Theſe famous Mony 
ments of Practical Aſtronomy have decided 
the great Queſtion concerning the Variation of 
the Swiftneſs of the Sun. Kepler and Boil 
laud believ'd it in ſome meaſure real; all o- 
thers, Ancients as well as Moderns, believ'd it 
only apparent. The Deciſion is in favour of 
the Firſt. 

Moreover, the Obſervations made by S. P.. 
tronius have procur'd Tables of the Sun, 
more certain than thoſe that were known be— 
fore, They have given greater light into the 
Refractions, which increaſe the apparent Height 
of the Stars above the Horizon, than the fi- 
mous Tycho, their firſt Obſerver, knew. They 
have demonſtrated the Ellipticity of the Solar 
Diſk at the Horizon (5). In ſhort, by their 
Help, Aſtronomers have come to determine 
at ten Seconds, the Parallax of the Sun, and 
by that, to ſet him at a greater Diſtance 

from 


% This Ellipticity vas obſerv by Father Skeiner, 4 
afterwards by M. de Mairan, 
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' Whom the Earth, than former Aftronomers. | 
bd (10. | 


Navigation has enrich'd Aſtronomy with 


e {0 
ars, 


* Treat Number of Stars of the Antartick 
mY We which compoſe twelve Southern Con- 
Al tellations, unknown before the Uſe of the 

- WCompaſs. But the Ancients had under their 


Eyes. and Obſervation very remarkable Stars, 
- * Which made em run into great Miſtakes. 
The Comets, according to them, were nothin 

* bet a fortuitous Collection of Light, liable to a 
ſudden Diſſipation. They look'd upon theſe 


A Bodies ſo fit for embelliſhing Nature, and aug- 
" Wnenting the Pomp of the Univerſe, if not the 


Ms Cauſe, at leaſt as the Sign of the divine Diſ- 
. pleaſure Theſe falſe Notions had inſected the 
of MI foderns, and prevail'd always, and every 
where, till Aſtronomy was brought to Per- 
feftion, and deſtroy*'d them. 

Gaſſendi endeavour'd to cure Men of that 
of Might that Phenomenon threw them into. 
M. Bernoulli, Caſſini, and many others, have 
p, frov'd, that Comets are permanent Bodies, and 
that they have a certain Courſe and - Rout. 
be. Put can their Returns be foretold ? And can the 
+. WW ame Comets appear again after certain Times? 
„is an Opinion, which however probable it 
. may be, is not as yet very evident. The Ap- 
pearance of theſe Stars is very rare; and ' tis bu t 
afew Mears ſince the way of knowing 'em has 
been chalk'd out. There is no Science exhauſt- 
ed; there are ſome Diſcoveries ſtill to be made. 
And the Theory of Comets is yet a Vacuum in 
Aſtronomy. 

This Art has been cultivated by all polite be 
Nations. The Chineſe, among others, have _ 
wy always 

(i) It is certain, that the Sun i: at leaft 23 Millions of 
Leagues from the Earth. I 
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always paſs'd for great Aſtronomers. If 
may be believ*d, Foubi, the Founder of their 
Empire, was the firſt who taught this Science: 
But without depending on uncertain Tradition, 
it appears, that from the Year 2155, before 
J. C. the Chineſe follow'd certain Rules for 
calculating Eclipſes ; and that they determin'g 
the Equinoxes and Solſtices by the Motions of 
the Stars. They had alſo in thoſe Times two 
forts of Years; the Solar, of 366 Days, 6 
Hours ; and the Lunar, which they made to 
agree with the Solar, by making uſe of Inter. 
calations. Aſtronomy was neglected among 
**m from the Year 480, before J. C. till the 
66th. Then Licou Hin made an entire Courſe 
of Aſtronomy, under the Name of the Thr 
Principles, This Work marks the Number 
and Arrangement of moſt part of the Stars, 
He gives a Table of the Eclipſes of the 
Sun, and ſome Obſervations on the Comets; 
but he has nothing concerning the Long- 
tude, or Latitude, or Declination of the 
Stars. 

In the Year 164, of the Chriſtian Afro, 
Strangers taught the Chineſe the Uſe of the 
Sphere, and of the Celeſtial Globe. Ju Hi, 
under the Dynaſty of the Vins, diſcover'd the 
proper Motion of the Fix'd Stars: But he 
fell into a conſiderable Error, by believing the 
Polar Star to be immoveable. It was not till the 
5th Century, that this Star was obſerv'd to 
turn like others from Eaſt to Weſt ; and that 
it was diſtinguiſh'd by the fixed Point, call'd 
the North Pole. In 806, the Chineſe brought 
the Compaſs to perfection. In the 13th Age 
they began to ſtudy Spherical Trigonometry- 
Their Aſtronomy receiv'd a great Check . 
terwards; and the Mabometans, who ma- 


nag 
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awd it after the Beginning of the Dynaſty 
{the Ming, made vain Efforts to re-eſtabliſh 

+ At laſt it gave way to the European A- 
tronomy, which the Jeſuites introduced into 

at Empire (*). | 

We have ſeen, that the Mahbometans had Mabeme- 
bme Notion of Aſtronomy : The moſt Learn- Lans. 
xd of em were in Perſia; among whom is 
reckoned the famous Naſſiroddin, who liv'd 
tout the Middle of the 13th Age; and the 
fabian Rexedollin, who compos'd a Chro- 
wlogy Anno 1295 (1). They took this Piece 

of Learning from the Greeks. But the In- 
tans had Pythagoras for their Maſter, whoſe z Aa, 
Tenets they follow to this Day, and the 
Way of Calculating the Motions of the Ce- 
eftial Bodies. We ſee by the Calendar 
vhich M. de Loubere brought from Siam, 
that all the Aſtronomy of thoſe People, 
who are exact enough otherwiſe, is reduced 

to the Additions or Subſtractions, Multiplicati- 

ons or Diviſions of certain Numbers (m). 


(4) Obſerv. Mathem. Aſtron. &c. rediguees par 
ciet, Tom. 2. | 

%) Bayer. Muſzum Sinicum. 

(=) Regles de I Aſtronomie Indienne, dans le 2. tom. 
& la deſcription du Royaume de Siam, par M. de la 
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1EOGRAPHY, or the Deſcription 9 
the Earth, is a natural Conſequence of 
Aitronomy : For it is, by applying to the 
Terreſtrial Globe the Points and Circles trz 
ced upon the Celeſtial Globe, that Geogn- 
phers come to fix the principal Parts of the 
Earth. —_ * 
It is believ'd, that Seſeſtris invented Geo. 
graphical Charts, to deſcribe his Empire, after 
all his Conqueſts (2). This Fact being ſup 
pos'd, the Egyptians are the firſt who made 
an Art of it, which they afterwards tram 
mitted to the Greeks. I have elſewhete ſpoke 
of both the Greek and Latin Geographers : 


Reflections on the Ancient Geography, com- 
pared with the Modern. In both one and 
the other the Principles are the ſame, er- 
cept a few Circumſtances, which it 1s fit u 
take notice of, , 


1910. The Ancients diſtinguiſh only Seven 
Climates ; the Moderns admit of Twenty 
four: For the Countries which are beyond 
the Seventh Climate were formerly unknown, 
or were thought to be uninhabited. Fre- 
quent Voyages to the North have cleared 
up that Miſtake, and carried on Geography 
towards Perfection fo far. 


240. The 


(n) Boſſuet, Hiſt. univ. Part 3. Art z. 
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zdo, The Ancients put the firſt Climate at 


Merve, a Town in Ethiopia, where the Day 
is of 13 Hours length, inſtead of beginning 
it, as we do, at the Place where the Day is 12 
Hours: They certainly believed, that the Coun- 
tres under the Equator were as little inhabit- 
ed, as thoſe which approach the Polar Circle. 

ience has remov'd that ſecond Prejudice, 
which ſome Moderns, too laviſh Imitators of 


the Ancients, had ſtill retain'd. 


ztio, The Poſition of the firſt Meridian has 
ried at different Times. Ptolemy places it at 
the Fortunate Iſlands: The Spaniards have 
plac'd it at the Azores: We make it paſs thro? 
the Iſland of Fer, the moſt weſtern of the Ca- 
wry Hands. 

The Errors which ariſe from the Situation 

of Places and their Diſtances, are of ter 
Conſequence, than the Miſtakes which I have 
aken Notice of, of which pleaſe to take ſome 
Inſtances. 
The common Opinion of the Greeks was, 
that De/phos was the Middle of the Earth. 
This Opinion had nothing for its Foundation 
but an old Fable, which, when well under- 
ſtood, meant nothing more than that Del- 
phos ſtood in the Midſt or Middle Part of 
Creece (o). 


2do, Ptolemy confounds the Fortunate Iflands 
% with the Gorgades (q). It is certain, that 
the Fortunate [lands lie between the 2oth and 
N 3oth 


0 Mad. Daciere J e n. ſur I Intermede du 3. acte de 
'edype. 


(2) Les Canaries. 
L iſles de cape Verd. 
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zoth Degrees of North Latitude; yet thi 
Geographer puts them between the 10th and 
20th, which is the true Situation of the Gor- 
gades, | 


3tio, The Ancients reckon but 378 of thoſe 
Iſles, which are called Maldives. Some Mo- 


derns, on the contrary, make them amount 
to 1200. 


4to, Damaſtes, in Strabo, affirms, that the 
Strait of Babelmandel is ſhut : The Error cn 
this Head is ſo much the more remarkabl- 
that it is by this Strait that the Eaſtern Peo- 
ple have for a long time carry'd on their Co. 
_.METCE. 

5to, The Ancients, who always diminiſh the 
cæleſtial Spaces, give by a contrary Exceſs to 
theſe Countries, that are conſidered from Weſt 
to Eaſt according to their Longitude, an Ex- 
tent which they have not. 

But there is no Problem of Geography, 
which has been more agitated than the famous 
Queſtion about the Origin of the Nile. The Anci 
ents were divided about it; the one Party believ'd 
that this River had its Source in the Mountains 
of Atlas; and that they might conduct it in- 
to Egypt by the Northern Frontiers of Etb- 
opia, they were obliged to make it croſs over 


all Africa, The other made the Nile to riſe 


out of the Mountains of the Moon, ten De- 
grees, according to them, beyond the Equa- 
tor, in the Country call'd that of the An ticb- 
bones, which they plac'd in Africk. We may 
juſtly be ſurprized at the Abſurdities which 2. 
riſe from this Syſtem; for unluckily they di- 
vided Africa on the Eaſtward towards the E- 

quator, 
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they plac'd their Antichthones 

— ror 8 The Nile, therefore, accord- 

— to their Syſtem, muſt have croſs d the 

Ocean, without mixing * nor with it, to 
fall down afterwards into Eg 

The Moderns, ſettin 


made the Source of the Nile 22 Degrees on 
this Side the Mountains of the Moon, and 
have plac'd it in a Country of Ethiopia call'd 
viama, 12 D this Side the Equator. 

e owe the true Notion of the Riſe of this 
—＋ to Pere Pais a Portugueſe Jeſuit, and the 

5 differ very little from his 
Opinion (7). 

The "£08 follow after the Greek Geo- 
graphers. The moſt famous is Abulfeda of 
the ilfuſtrious Houſe of Fobides, and deſcend- 
ed from Aladil the Brother of Sultan Saladin. 
Abulfeda was alſo inveſted with the Dignity 
of Sultan, and he died 60 Years of Ape, in 
the Year 733 of the Hegira. 

Of the 28 Tables which compoſe his Geo- 
= Canon, we have none bat three. The 
bliſhed by Mr. Hudſon, the 25th 
and 26th ve been publiſhed by 7. Grevius. 
Let us obſerve by the Bye, that Abuifeda don't 
iways follow the Greek Geographers : He 
makes his firft Meridian paſs by the moſt 
minent Cape of the weſtera Side of Africk, 
ten Degrees different from the firſt Meridian 
of Ptolemy. Beſides, he makes uſe of a 
Journey of 24 Miles to meaſure the Diſtance of 


Places by, little agreeing in this with the Nubian 
8 who makes his Day's Journey 30 
cs, 


N 2 The 
{r) M. L'abbe Perraſſon. Sethos, 1. 4. 


* 


the . at a Diſ. This Mo- | 
tance from the eaftern Coaſts of Africk, have dern. 
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The Dif- The Moderns owe the great Progreſs they 

covery of have made in Geography to two principal 

America. Cauſes, viz. the Diſcovery of America, and 
the Invention of Teleſcopes. Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus, a Genoeſe, obſerving the Weſt Wind to 
blow pretty equally for many Days from the 
Atlantick Ocean, bethought himſelf that there 
muſt be Land in that Quarter whence the 
Wind blew. With this Thought he parted 
from the Port of Palos in Eſtramadura the zd 
of Aug. 1492, with 3 Ships which he pot 
from Ferdinand and Jabella of Spain. Aﬀer 
a Navigation of two Months and twelve 
Days, he diſcovered the Iſle of Guanatiani, 
one of the Lucca's; after that the Iſles of Cu- 
ba and St. Domingo. In three Voyages, which 
he made in 1493, 1494, 1504, he diſcover- 
ed a Part of the Autillæ, the Iſles of Trinity 
and St. Margaret, Cubagna, and the Coaſt of 
Veragua. Much about that Time Americus 
Veſpuſius, a Florentine, pretended to have 
been the firſt Diſcoverer of the new Conti- 
nent; and he calPd it by his own Name 
(5). The new Navigators penetrated into 
Terra firma; and in a few Years the new 
World was almoſt as well known as the 
Old. 

The ſecond Epoch of the Perfection of Geo. 
graphy is ſtill more Modern. In the Begin- 
ning of the laſt Century, Jacobus Metius made 
the firſt Teleſcopes z with this Help the Ob- 
ſervators, whom the Academies of London 
and Paris ſent into different Parts of the 
Earth, took the different Points of Longitude, 
in as eaſy and ſure a Manner, as the Points of 
Latitude were taken formerly : On theſe Ob- 

| ſervations, 

(+) Hiſt, des Vidles Eſpagnoles par le Pero Charleras, 
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ſervations, Meſſ. Caſſini and de Chazelles made 
the Planiſphere of the Obſervatory of 27 Feet 
diameter; and it was by the Help of this 

phical Chart, the greateſt, beſt laid out, 


and moſt exact which had ever been ſeen, that 


Mr. de L' Je made his Map of the World, 
which will always ſerve as a Model to Geo- 
hers. 

The Chart of Mr. de Le gave the Atlan- 
tick and South Seas their true Dimenfions : 
Befides, it corrected the groſs Errors into which 
all who had preceded him had fallen, with 
Reſpect to the Diftance of the Coaſts of Africa 
and the Coaſts of South America, not to men- 
ton many other Points of Geography. Mr. 
Damville, Heir to the Knowledge of this learn- 
ed Man, treads faithfully in his Steps; and we 
may venture to fay, he is one of the moſt 
ſkilful Geographers now-a-days in Europe, as 
appears by all the Charts, with which he has 
enriched the Commonwealth of Learning, and 
by ſeveral Writings which he has publiſhed on 
that Subject. 
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HE Art of Navigation is no leſs an- 
cient than the other Arts: According as 
Men multiply'd, and the Earth was peopled 


after the Deluge, they paſs'd the Rivers, they 
croſs'd the Seas. The Egyptians, who were 


good Aſtronomers, obſerved thoſe Stars whoſe 
Courſe could be of Uſe to Navigation : rj 


rience inſtructed them, and Mercurius Triſme- 
giſtus reduced into Precepts and Rules thoſe 


Scraps of Knowledge they had learned by Ex- 
perience. 


In theſe firſt Times, the Arts were commu» 
nicated from neighbouring to neighbouring 
People. The Phenicians taught the Egypti- 
ans the Art of Sailing; they were the firſ 
who made Uſe of the Cynoſura, or Little 
Bear, in the End of whoſe Tail is the Pole 
Star. The Egyptians taught the Greeks the 
Elements of this Science: But the Greeks, at 
that Time but little acquainted with the Stars, 
found it more convenient in their Sea-Voy- 
ages to be guided by the Great Bear, or He- 
lice, as the more ſenſible Conſtellation. As 
it don't ſhew the North, but in a vague Man- 
ner, the Greek Pilots had an uncertain Guide ; 
and what alſo ſhews their Ignorance, is, that 
for want of Sea-Charts to deſcribe the Iſles 
and Coaſts, they. provided themſelves with 
Birds, which by their Flight might ſhew them 
the Land they deſigned to go aſhore on, or 
which they were afraid of, or deſign'd to ſhun 
(t). So the Greeks, and after them the Ro- 

t nee, 
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NAVIGATION. 
mans, who were their Diſciples in this Art, 
contented themſelves with coaſting Voyages. 
In the Time of the Emperor Claudius, I palus 
taught the Romans to go to the Indies by open 
Sea (4). 

Tho? Navigation was very imperfe& in theſe 
ancient Times, and tho? their Ships were no- 
thing near ſo good for Sailing as ours; yet it 

be acknowledged, they made a finer and 
greater Show; they had ſomething ſurprizing 
in their Structure. The Veſſel which Hiero 
built by the Direction of Arcbimedes, had twen- 
ty Tire of Oars: That of Ptolemy Philopater, 
was 280 Cubits long, 38 broad, and 30 Cu- 
bits high, and had 40 Tire of Oars (x). It 
s believed, that in all theſe Veſſels, the 


Tires or Banks of the Rowers were all above 


one another, not perpendicularly, but in an 
oblique Manner, and as by Degrees or Steps. 
It is true, it could not be eaſy to manage 
Oars of 38 Cubſts; therefore it was, that, as 
(y) Plutarch ſays, thoſe Ships were not ſo 
much for Uſe, as for Pomp and Shew: And 
to {| juſtly, according to Vegetius, there 
as pr thoſe of five Tire, and of the 
lefler Size, that were fit for War. 

Let us paſs over ſome Ages after the Fall 
of the Roman Empire, as of no conſequence 
to the Hiftory of Navigation, and come to 
the Invention of the Compaſs ; at this famous 
Epoch, the Art of Navigation began to be 
improved, and by little and little brought to 
that flouriſhing State, in which 'we ſee it at 
preſent. The Ancients knew nothing of the 
Load - ſtone, but its attractive Virtue, It was 

N4 on- 

(s) Dodwel de Art. & ætate populi maris Erythræi. 

(xz) Athen. lib. 5. 

O] In vita Demetrii. 
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only in the thirteenth Century, that the Pro- 
perty of this Stone's turning of itſelf to the Poles 
of the World, and that it communicates this 
Property to Iron, was diſcovered. To theſe 
two Experiments we owe the noble Treaſure 
and Invention of the Mariner's Compaſs. 

It is not certain, whether it was Joby Goya 
a Mariner of Mehphi, or ſome other before 
him, who found out the Uſe of it ; but it is 
certain, that it is only ſince the Time of that 
important Diſcovery, that Bartholemi Dias, 2 
Portugueſe, opened a new Road to the £Eoft- 
Indies, by doubling the Point of Africk, which 
he called the Cap de Tourmentes, and which 
has been called ſince the Cape of Good Hope; 
and that ſoon after, America was diſcovered, 
and other unknown Countries. 

Tho' the Needle, touch'd with the Load- 
ſtone, has a natural Bent to hold itſelf in the 
Meridional Line, by turning one of its Extre- 
mities to the North, and the other to the 
South; yet it is ſubject to Variations at dif- 
ferent times. It was obſerved in the Reign 
of Charles IX th to decline towards the Eaft, 
about Four Degrees. Under Henry the III, 
it appear'd entirely parallel to the Poles of the 
World; and under Henry the I'Vth, it began 
to decline towards the Weſt ; and to this Day 
it goes on declining that Way (z). Whence it 
is clear, that the Variation of the Compaſs can- 
not be too carefully obſerved ; and that the 
Want of Exactneſs in theſe Obſervations, oc- 
caſions oft-times great Miſtakes in Navigation. 
As the ordinary. Method don't ſometimes + 
mark this Declination, nor with that Exact- 
neſs which were to be wiſh*d, Mr. Meynier, 
the King's Engineer for the Marine, has in- 
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entecl an Inſtrument, which has been approv'd 
by the Academy of Sciences (a). 


on to its laſt Perfection has been reſerved 
» our Age and Nation. M. de Chazelles has 
mde a good Uſe of the Gallies of the Ocean, 
xr halling the Veſſels. He has made moſt of 
je Charts, which compoſe the two Volumes 
the French Neptune; a Work of great Va- 
fince it comes from an able Hand : But 
is yet ſomething of greater Impor- 


Every Body knows of how great Conſe. 

the Working of a Veſſel is, and no- 
h Log has been neglected to find out its true 
heory. The Fathers Pardies and Holle, and 
| . Chevalier Renaud have treated this Sub- 
As their Syſtem or Scheme 
= the ſame, and is rais'd on a Founda- 
1 not quite ſo ſolid, Mr. Huygens was the 
t who perceiv'd it, and Mr. Bernoulli after- 
is gave a new Theory, whoſe Principles 
r inconteſtable : But the moſt ſublime Know- 
is of little Uſe if it is not reduced to 
5 hy With this View M. Pibot apply'd 
limſelf to accommodate the Doctrine of Ber- 
ulli to the Capacity of the Sailors, and has 
made its Uſe eaſy by exact Tables (3). 

The Working of a Ship becomes more eaſy, 
then the Maſts are put in a perfect Poſition 
This is a Thing which had not been ſo Care- 
klly attended to, as it deſerved. 

Mr. Bouguer was the firſt who obſerved, 


=== eng to the Structure of our Ships, 


oint, where the Force of the 
Wind 
(a) Journ, 8 Nov. 1732. 


Fatique, Paris 1731. 


The Glory of carrying the Art of Naviga- 


% Theorie de la mancruvre des Vaiſſeaux reduite en 
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judged to paſs thro* the Centre of Gravity 


NAVIGATION. 


Wind againſt the Sail, and the Effort of 4 
Water againſt the Fore- part of the Ship, which 
divides and cuts it, unite together, ought u 
be in the Middle of the Maſt, whoſe Axis 5 


0 P 


the Ship. He has alſo remarked, That evi 
ry thing elſe ought to be ſo diſpoſed, thet the 
Changes which may hap Pen, may not be abl 
to produce any other E upon the Sailin 
Point, than to make it fall or mount alan 
the Maſt. Moreover, as all Shafts of the 
Wind unite their Force in one Point, which 
15 at the Centre of the Hollow of the Sal, 
which they fill, Mr. Boguer has demonſtrat 
ed, that by diminiſhing the Height, which 
is ordinarily given to the Sails, and by er- 
larging them at the Top, twould be as good 
as two Sails, the one at the Prow, the other 
at the Poup, to make the Veſſel go at 1 
great Rate. If this Method be ever follow, 
it will lay aſide a great many Maſts which 
are made uſe of, and it will — Sailing and 
conducting a Ship more eaſy (c). 


{c) Traite de la Mature des Vaiſſeaux. 
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D PTIC E, CATOP TRICK. 
DIOPT RICK. 
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HE Sciences we have been diſcourſin 

of owe their Progreſs to Opticks, an 
he Inſtruments which it has furniſhed. 
Opticks confider the different Roads, which Optick, 
te Rays of Light hold in different Medi- Cf 
ms: For thoſe Rays either come to us in — 
| fraight Line, when they find no Point of 
Wfacle ; or they are reflected back towards 
s, when they hit upon any hard or poliſh'd 
body, which they cannot penetrate ; or they 

m off from their Rectitude, and change 
ter Determination, if they paſs thro* many 
Mediums diverſly tranſparent. 
The Ancients and Moderns made but 


Rtle Progreſs in this Science, till the new Phi- 
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bophy took Place. Thoſe who treated of 
bs Part of Mathematicks before that Epoch, 
were either Phyſicians who were not Geome- 
cans, or Geometricians who were not Phyſi- 
tuns. 


Des Cartes and Pere Malebranche perceived 
the Neceſſity of joining theſe two Sciences to- 
ether, for the Sake of one Art that depend- 
d upon them both. The moſt compleat 
Treatiſe of Opticks is that of Mr. Newton's 
0. According to this Author, the Parts 
of moſt Bodies are naturally tranſparent; 
ud that it is only the Multitude of the 
Reflexions of certain Parts, render them 
Opake. As to Colours, this Mathematician 
nantains, that they are radically contain'd in 
ae Rays of the Sun and Light; and that the 

m- 


(4) Printed at Lenabn, 1706. 
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Heat, by collecting the Rays of the Sun in 


OPTICKS 
inherent Colours of Bodies depend upon the 
Thickneſs of the Parts that compoſe them, 
The new Geometry of the North led M. 
Bernoulli of Bale to his Theory of the Curve, Why: 
which turn upon themſelves ; theſe Turning 
of the Curves made him diſcover two Ex 
Formulas of Cauſticks (e), by Reflection and 
by Refraction; and by that he gives an A. re 
bridgment of all the Catoptricks and Diop- 
tricks. 

Before the Invention of the Calculation of 
Infinites, Mr. T{chirnaus had meditated a great 
deal on that ſort of Curves, and gone 
good Length in their Theory; and what Mr, 
Bernoulli had not done, he reduc'd that Theo- 
ry into Practice, by the Burning Mirrors which 
he made, the greateſt and moſt perfect that had 
ever been ſeen. Theſe Mirrors multiply the 


the Focus. Tho? this had been known of 2 
long time, it afforded but little Help, becauſe 
of So Smallneſs of the Mirrors. Mr, T/chir- 
naus caus'd theſe Mirrors to be made in the 
Glaſs-houſes of Saxony, which gave us a new 
Sort of Chimie, by apprizing us, that there 
are no Bodies which may not be melted and 
vitrified. Philoſophers improv'd their Phy- 
ficks by this Diſcovery, and made Nature 
better ſeen. But the Phænomenon which the 
Hiſtory of the Academy of the Sciences pub- 
liſh'd on this Occaſion, Ann. 1699 and 1700, 
could have ſerv'd only to make People in- 
credulous, if they had not ſeen the famous 
Mirror of the Palais Royal, which was the 
only Thing could remove their Doubts. This 
Mirror is three Rhindlandick Feet in Diameter, 

: 8 


{e ) Curves form'd by the Concourſe of the Ray: of 
Light, which another Curye has reflected or broken. 
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- convex on both Sides, and weighs a hund- 
od and fixty Pounds. The Maſs of Glaſs it 
yas made from, is ſaid to have weigh'd 700 
pounds; and that it was wrought in Baſons. 
What Aſſiſtance may we not expect from fo 
gonderful an Inſtrument, ſuſceptible of ſo many 
Experiments? | 

The Burning Mirror made Way for the 
Teleſcope 3 for it was by making Burning 
Glaſſes, that Jacobus Metius found out, by 
nere Chance, Glaſſes for approximating the 
(bjet. The famous Galilzus made them af- 
trwards, without having ſeen thoſe of the In- 
ventor. Marcus Antonius Celio, a Roman 
Gentleman, brought the Teleſcope to its great» 


. ELISA # 


8 
— 


eo · Net Perfection; and they have come, at laſt, 
uch No make the Tube of 76 Feet, as is that of the 
ud geat Teleſcope of the Obſervatory at Paris, 
the WTo the Glaſſes for a long View ſucceeded the 
n Microſcope, whoſe Function is to magnify the 
f 2 Winalleſt Objects, as the Function of the Te- 
uſe is to approximate the moſt diſtant. 
Many have excelled in making good Micro- 
the topes; but Mr. Homberg ought to be pre- 
ev ird to them all, becauſe of the Simplicity and 
1 kuctneſs of thoſe he has given us. 

hy- 
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The Art of DI ALING. 


"HE Art of Dialing makes uſe of f 
| Rays of the Sun, for dividing Time n. 
to equal Parts. This Science is very 1. 
ent. The Dial of Achaz ſhews, that it wa 
not unknown to the Fews (F). The Challe 
cultivated it likewiſe, and the Philoſopher 4 
ximander brought it from Chaldea into Greet, 
The firſt Dial that was feen at Rome, wa 
under the Empire of Auguſtus : But it was very 
remarkable, and was the Invention of Mani: 
lius the Mathematician ; a 2 Ball 
on the Top of an Obeliſk in the 
Martius, s Pliny, ſery'd for a Sun- dal 
and that Hiſtorian adds, that” Manilius cos. 
ceived the Idea of it, from the Shadow thit 
the Head of a Man makes; which is a Prof 
of the Novelty of this Invention among tis 
Romans. | 
In the fixteenth Century, ſome learned Ma 
applied themſelves to the Study of Dialing 
_—_— others Oronge Fin, and Elie Vn, 
Frenchmen ,, Driander, a German; and J. J. 
Benedictus, a Venetian: But the Knowledge of 
the Opticks and Aſtronomy, at preſent, has 
brought Dialing to its laſt Degree of Per- 
fection. 5 
The Neceſſity there is for meaſuring of 
Time has given the Occaſion of many Inven- 
tions for that Purpoſe; and ſome of them 
more convenient than Sun-dials. The Anci 
ents ordinarily made uſe of the Clephara, 3 


Veſſel with Water, for meaſuring their * 
4. 


1 eng 
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Kings, B. 4. ch, 20. v. tt, 
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Fitruvius gives the Deſcription of it in the 
n the gth Chap. of his gth Book. They were 
kid afide by the Moderns, who invented Wheel 
ne with a Spring, which were much 
more juſt. Afterwards the Pendulum Clock 
ms invented, which brought the Meaſure of 
lime to the greateſt Exactneſs that's poſſible. 
The Pendulum is a Weight ſuſpended by an 
nflexible String, ty'd to a fix'd Point, about 
which it makes, by its free Motion in deſcend- 
g and aſcending again, Arches of a Circle, 
mich are call'd Vibrations; the Length of the 
ing determines the Time in which ev 
me of theſe Vibrations is made. Riccioli, Lan- 
ene, Vandelin, Merſenne, Kircher, made uſe of 
the Pendulum for aftronomical Obſervations, 
In the mean time, Pere Marſenne invented 
new Curve, call'd Cycloide or Little-wheel, 
tecauſe this Line is deſcrib'd by a Point of the 


3 


um upon a Plane. The greateſt Geometrici- 
ws took thrs Curve under their Conſideration 
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ad Mr. Huygens, who had applied the Pendu- 
en um to Clocks, found that 4 Cycloide might 
ive to bring Clocks to the utmoſt Perfection; 
net; ad he found that there wanted nothing, but to 
ue the upper Part of the Rod of the Pen- 
lam play between the two Rods of the 


cloi de. Fromentil a Dutchman made the firſt 
der- Eſays of this Method in England, about the 

Year 1662, To this Method facceeded in 
- of dat Country, according to Mr. Derham (g). 
en- ¶ fie Invention of the Wheel and Barrels, which 
em ke commends very much. 


T. 


„ 2 0 Treatiſe of Clock - work. 


(rcumference of a Circle, which is made to 


Egyptians. 


Greeks. 
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The MECHANICKS. 


HE Mechanicks explain the Laws of 

Motion, and teach the Way of mak. 

ing heavy Bodies move, by the help of Mz 
chines. 

The Machines are of two different Kinds 
the Simple and the Compounded. The firf 
are ordinarily reckon'd ſix; the Balance, the 
Lever, the Pully, the Wheel with its Axletre, 
the Wedge and the Screw. 

The compound Machines include many fim- 

le Machines in their Conſtruction ; therefore 
it would be very difficult to enumerate them all, 
But they ſerve either to raiſe Weights, as the 
Crane; or to draw, as the Windlaſs ; or to 
drive into the Ground, or into an thing elſe, 
as the Rammer. It is evident, 4. this Art 
ſuppoſes the Knowledge of Weights ; of the 
Balance of Bodies, and of their Centers of Gra- 
vity ; that is to ſay, of the Staticks. 

There is no Reaſon to doubt, that the Egyp- 
tians were well acquainted with Mechanicks ; 
their Obeliſks are a clear Proof of it. Tw. 
by the help of this Science, that they digg'd 
and drew out of the Quarries ſuch huge Stones, 
tranſported them to a great Diſtance, and rais'd 
them to ſo prodigious a Height, as has made 
them the Wonder of the World. They muſt 
therefore have made uſe of Machines much like 
ours; and if they knew how to do theſe things 
caſily, they muſt have had the Mechanicks in 
great Perfection. 

The Greeks alſo were well vers'd in Mechz- 
nicks. Cięſipbon and his Son Metagenes in. 


vented 


MEC HANICES. 
vented Machines for carrying the great Stones, 


Pillars and Architraves, which were to ſerve for 
the building and ornamenting the Temple of 


Zobeſus. Vitruvius has preſerved to us the 


Deſcription of them (5. This Architect de- 
cribes alſo at length the different Machines in 
uſe among the Greeks, to raiſe heavy Bur- 
dens. The ſame, probably, which were af- 
terwards in uſe among the Romans. | 
Tho'the Ancients puſh*d the Practice of this 
Art very far, yet it 1s to be doubted, whether 
they carried the T heory of it ſo far as the Mo- 
terns. Galilæus a Florentine, a good Geome- 
tician and an excellent Aſtronomer, drew from 
theſe two Sciences the perfect Knowledge 
which he had of Motion. He is the firſt who 
found out the Proportions of the Vibrations of 
ſuſpended Weights, and the Acceleration of 
the Motion of heavy Bodies in their Fall. To 
be convinc'd of it, read the Abridgment which 
$aſcrib'd to Pere Merſenne, and which con- 
tains all that is moſt excellent and ingenious in 
the Doctrine of that great Man (c). So uſeful 
an Art has not been confin'd to /taly ; England 
has its Prince Rupert (1) ; France has Deſcartes, 
Pere Sebaſtian, M Pitol, and many others. 


b) Lib. 10. ch 6. 
4) Nouvelles Penſees de Galilee, 163g. 
(7) He lived in Charles II's Reign. 
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Ancients, 
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HYDROSTATICKS. Vi 


EAV Solid Bodies may be com. 
pared with Fluid Bodies; the Hydro. WM de 
ftaticks or Hydraulicks, which teach the way Ml ;j 
of conducting and raifing of Water, conſiſt u 
this Compariſon. 

Thoſe who have any: Knowledge of th: 
Hiſtory of the ancient Egyptians, know, that 
they found the way to keep their River with. 
in juſt Bounds, and to make good Ul of it 
ſalutary Waters, whether it was by ſpreading 
them over their Plains, or by raifing them to 
great Heights. 

Among the Greeks, Ariſtotle was the fir 
that wrote of the Equilibrium of Liquids, and 
who reduced the Flight of Birds, the Motion 
of Fiſhes, and the Direction or Steerage of 
Ships, to the Rules of Mechanicks. 

It is well known with what addreſs Archi- 
medes, who came after Ariſtotle, diſcovered the 
Cheat of the Goldſmith of King Hiero. This 
famous Mathematician invented that Cochlzs 
or Vice, which by the Motion of an inclining 
Cylinder makes the Water riſe, while it falls 
The Water acts by its own Weight in thus 
_ Machine, but it cannot be carry'd very 

igh. 

Cteſibius, by making Uſe of a more com. 
pounded Machine, which has kept the Name ol 
its Inventor, (m) knew how to make Water riſe 
to all ſorts of Height, which is in Uſe at pre 
ſent, as are the ſeveral other ſorts of Pumps. 


But of all the Hydraulick Inventions of the 
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( Pump of Ctefibius. : 
Ancients, 


HY DRO STATIC ES. 


Ancients, there is none of greater Importance, 
than the Invention of Water Mills; for, as 
yuruvius deſcribes them, they ſeem to have re- 
ſembled ours pretty much (i). It's true, they 
were not ſo common in theſe times as they are 
now-a-days; and it's what Pliny remarks very 
cearly, when he ſpeaks of a Way of grinding 
the Corn, not ſo ordinary (0). 

The Moderns knew little of the Hydroſta- 
ticks before Galilæus (p). This great Man being 
ſtill of Opinion with the Ancients, that there 
was no Vacuum in Nature, attributed the Ele- 
vation of the Water in the ſucking Pump, to the 
Abhorrence ofa;Void. Torricelli, his Diſciple, re- 
marked, that when one plunged into a Veſſel full 
of Mercury, a Tube cloſe at the upper End, 
the Mercury remained ſnſpended in the Tube 
at a certain Height, and that it fel] into the 
Veſſel when the Tube was open. Torricelli 
communicated this Experiment, but without 
referring it to the true Cauſe; but by repeatin 
it often, he conjectured, that it might be the Ef- 
ſect of the Weight of the Air. 

M. Paſcal took hold of the Notion, and 
after being aſſured of the Fact by Experi- 
ments which he made, and publiſhed an. 1647, 
he endeavoured in 1648, to aſſure himſelf 
of the Cauſe ; and his Eſſays and Experiments 
made him know at length what Toricelli had 
only conjectured: and what the great Duke's 
Mathematician had only ſaid doubtfully, Mr. 
Paſcal demonſtrated by the famous Experi- 
ment he made upon the Pit of Domme, and 
afterwards in Treatiſes which he publiſh*d (). 

(=) Liv. 10. ch. 10. de la Traduction de Mr. Perrault. 

[e) Hiſt. nat. | 18. c. 10. 

He died 1642. 


% De IEquilibre des Liqueurs, & de la Peſanteur de la 
Maſſe de I Air. 


1 Some 
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Air Pump. 


Barometer 
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Some time after, Guerick Burgomaſter q 
Magdebourg, made an invincible Proof of this 
Truth, by his pneumatick Machine; by two 
Plates of Braſs, applied cloſe to one another, 
which ſixteen Horſes, by drawing, could not 
ſeparate from one another; and by a little 
Figure of Glaſs, which deſcended in the Tuhe 
when the Weather was about to be rainy, and 
came out when it was about to be fair. 

This little Prophet was famous for ſome 
time, and at laſt gave place to the Barometer, 
eſpecially after Mr. Hluygens and M. Amontom 
had given theirs. 

After the Invention of an Inſtrument ſo ne- 
ceſſary for knowing the Heavineſs and Light- 
neſs of the Air, nothing was more eaſy than 
to find out the Thermometer, to mark the dif- 
ferent Degrees of Heat and Cold. It appeared 
an. 1673; and a long Time after, that of M. 
Amontons appeared; an Invention, ſays his Hi. 
torian ( ), which is not only uſeful for Pre. 
„ tice, but which has given new Views for 
„ Speculation.” This able Mechaniſt had be- 
fore preſented to the Academy of Sciences 
new Hygrometer, which was much approved 
of. It is, as every Body knows, an Inſtrument 
for meaſuring the Humichty of the Air. 

The Experiments which had been made for 
knowing the Properties of Fluids and Liquids, 
mov'd Mr. Mariote to make many Obſerva- 
tions which had not been touched on. Theſe 
Obſervations led him inſenſibly farther than he 
had thought, He enriched the Hydraulicks 
with a Number of Diſcoveries on the Meaſure 
and Expence of Waters, according to the dit- 
ferent Heights of the Reſervoirs, and their 
different Adjun&s. Afterwards he examin'd 

| what 


: (r) M. Hentello: Eloge Hiſt. de M. Amontons, Ce. 
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what concerns the conducting of Waters, and 
the Strength which the Pipes required for re- 
ſſting their different Burdens. 
It is a delicate Matter enough, and requires 
ne Ideas, and a good deal of Reſource and 
* Knowledge to remove Difficulties, and a great 
1 Dexterity in the Execution. M. Mariote was 
Maſter of theſe Talents in an eminent Degree, 
nd was ſingularly good at making Experiments. 
He made them tor moſt part at Chantilly and at 
he Obſervatory. M. Mariote had neverthe- 
es neglected that which concern'd the different 
umps, and other Machines which might ſerve 
o raſe Water: This Part of the Hydroſta- 
icks was altogether new, or had been touch'd 


1 but very imperfectly, when the Chevalier 
* ſrland undertook to treat of it (g), If he has 
M. exhauſted his Subject, he has at leaſt given 


Light enough for carrying on the Theory and 
Prattice of it very far. 
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USICK explains the Properties of 


ds, Sounds, which are capable of producing 
vi- WY Harmony. It's in this, that the Theory 
eſe Wt this Art conſiſts: but practical Muſick is 
he Wie Imitation of the Sounds which Nature 
cks }ukes Uſe of to expreſs her Paſſions and Sen- 
ſure ments; and theſe Sounds are reduced to a 


ontinued Chant or Song, which is called the 
ubject. To come at this, Muſick employs 
iccords, which imitate Natural Sounds; Mea- 


| O 3 ſure 
Dans ſon livre des Elevations des Eaux. 
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faelites. 


Egyptians. 


M USICK. 


ſure and Motion, which imitate the P 
and the Motion of theſe Natural Sounds. There 
fore its principal End is to touch; and i 
cannot but pleaſe, becauſe every Thing that 
is according to Nature is always agreeable, 

Muſick, the younger Siſter of Poeſy, has been 
cultivated in all Ages. 

The Iſraelites knew the true Uſe of it; 
they made it ſerve to proclaim the Praiſes of 
God, and to give a Reliſh to moral Precept 
Such Songs muſt have been excellent, grav, 
ſolid, and at the ſame time touching and w 
rious. 

The Inſtrumental Muſick of the Hebrem 
was no leſs Excellent. The Scripture ſeems 
to attribute ſupernatural Effects to it (?). We 
don't know what were their Inſtruments ; iti 
only certain that they had a great Number af 
both Wind and Stringed Inſtruments. 

Tho! the I/razlites were always given to 
Muſick, yet we may look upon the Reigns df 
David and Solomon to have been the Age 
in which it was moſt flouriſhing. There ver 
then 288 Muſicians appointed to ſing in the 
Temple, and to inſtru their Scholars. Davis 
himſelf was very well ſkilPd in Muſick. We 
need not doubt, but his Subjects, after his Ex- 
ample, made conſiderable Progreſs in it; ft 
the Inclination of Kings tends very much to 
the Advancement of the Arts. 

The Songs of the Hebrews were ordinan|) 
accompanied with the Dance; and the Chorus, 
which is ſo oft ſpoke of in the ſacred Books, 
was made up of the two together. 

The Egyptians, according to the Example a 
the Iſraelites, conſecrated Muſick to Religion. 

Clemens 


cy 
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„) Kings, B. 1. ch. 16. v. 23. 


MUSICK. 


Clemens Alexandrinus (u) makes the Chantor, 
gith a Symbol of Muſick and a Book of 
Hymns in his Hand, to walk at the Head of 
their Holy Procefſions. 

As this Art was never employ'd in a pro- 
ane Way, the Egyptians rejected thoſe ſoft 
ind effeminate Airs, which inſpire nothing but 
falſe Pleaſure, and retain'd none but thoſe noble 
Accords or Harmonies, which raiſed the Heart 
ind Spirit. 

Mercurius, according to Diodorus Siculus (x), 
nyented the Harp, the graveſt of all the In- 
ſruments of Muſick. Cris had before made 
the fimple Flute ſucceed to the Flute with 
ſeveral Pipes of unequal Length; he alſo 
found out the Trumpet and Timbals to ani- 
mate his Sold'ers. 

It was in Egyp 
and Knowledge of Muſick, which he com- 
municated to the Greeks, Jamblicus (y) gives 
s a great Idea of it, when he aſſures us, it was 
proper for allaying and curing the Paſſions; but 
he is ſurely miſtaken, when he attributes the 
lavention of it to this Philoſopher. It is ſaid, 
that he explain'd by different Tones the Things 
that did not fall under the Senſes, and that 
he imagin'd a Harmony in the Heavens for 
regulating the Courſe of the Stars. The Love 
which he had for Muſick, made him reduce 
to this Art things that were much removed 
from it. He found new Accords, and a cer- 
tan Meaſure in the Strokes of the Hammer, 
when a common Tradeſman beat upon the An- 
vl (z). A Philoſopher is always a learning, 
every Thing inſtructs him. 

O 4 The 

(x) Lib. 1. Sect. 1. 


(y) Vit. Pythag. 
(z) Rapin Compar. de Platon & d' Ariſtotle. 


t that Pithagoras got the Taſte Grecia. 
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Metrick. 


MUSICK, 


The Age Pericles lived in ſeems to be the 
moſt remarkable for Muſick. This great Man 
built the Odeon and inſtituted the Plays and 
muſical Conteſts at the Panathenean Feſtiy;] 
(a). The Prize and Marks of Honour, with 
which thoſe who carry'd it and excell'd wer: 
rewarded, excited an extraordinary Emulation 
among thoſe Spirits, who were naturally Am. 
bitious and Jealous of Glory. 

In thoſe days Muſick had ſomething Mz. 
culine and Warlike in it. It was deſign'd to 
inſpire nothing but Virtue, and to celebrate th 
Heroes. The Severity of the Dorian Mod: 
was very proper for this, and Pindar mad: 
Uſe of it in his Lyrick Poeſy. The Phryzic 
and Lydian Modes were afterwards introduced, 
which were good for nothing, but to ſoften th 
Youth, and flatter their diſorderly Paſſions, 
Plato baniſhed them his Commonwealth (5), 
But it is to be believed, that ſo wiſe a Regu- 
lation was as little obſerved as the other Rules 
of that Philoſopher. Phrynis was the firſt, who 
in the Time of Seccrates corrupted this An 
by languiſhing and effeminate Airs, or tender 
Airs as we call them now; and it is aſtonih- 
ing that we ſhould imitate ſo decry'd and poor 
a Muſician, in this Point. 

We muſt obſerve, that the Muſick of th: 
' Greeks was of greater Extent than ours. It 
comprehended five different Arts. The Rhyth- 
mick Muſick regulated the Cadence in all forts 


of Motions ; the Dance, T heatral as well 
Lyrick, belonged to its Juriſdiction. 

Metrick Mufick taught to obſerve Meaſure 
in rehearſing Dramatick Poems; for among 


the Ancients, the Rehearſing of the Dramas 
Was 


{a) Plutarch in tke Life of Pericles. 
% De Repub. I. 4 De Legibus, I. 7. 
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was a melodious Declamation, which had dif- 
ferent Modes, and kept a mid way between the 
true Chant or Song, and the Pronunciation 
of familiar Diſcourſe. 
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The third Muſical Art is the Organick Mu- Organick. 


fick, which teaches to play upon the Inſtru- 
ments. The Wind Inſtruments were compre- 
hended for the moſt part under the Name of 
Tibie, or Flutes ; in general, they calPd thoſe 
freight Flutes, whoſe Tones were low; and 
thoſe left, whoſe Tones or Notes were ſharp. 
The String'd Inftruments had their Strings 
placed over a void or hollow Bounding. The 
different Configuration of the hollow Part 
of theſe Inſtruments, made ſome of them get 
the Name of Teſtudines or Lyres ; others that 
of Chitharas, Harps, Guitars, Virginals, &c. 


The Hypocritick Muſick made the fourth Hypocri- 


Claſs. We ſhould call it now-a-days, the Coun- tick. 


terfeit Muſick ; it regulates the Geſture. 


The laſt of theſe Arts was the Poetick Mu- poetick. 


fick, which taught the Meaſure of Verſe, and 
their Rehearſal. TI believe it differed from 
the Metrick Muſick, by this, that it treated of 
the Theoretical Melopy ; and 'the other of 
the practical Melopy. In Greece the Poets 
themſelves noted their Pieces; and theſe Notes 
had their Tone by virtue of a Figure proper 
to each Note (c). 
It is evident that Muſick, properly ſo call'd, 
was among the Ancients contain'd in theRhyth- 


mick ; for the Rhythmick gave Rules for all the 


Sounds, as alſo for all the Motions of the 
Body. It was divided into three Kinds, the 
Diatonick,the Chromatick,and the Hemiharmo- 
nick ; which made three Syſtems, with regard 

to 


% M. L'Abbé de Bos, Reflex. critiq. ſur la Poeſie 
& Peinture, 
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to the different Intervals which are obſcrye/ 
in the Progreſs of the Compoſition. 

Muſick alſo varied according to the different 
Lyrick Poeſies; for the Greeks had them cf 
different Sorts. The firſt, conſecrated to the 
Worſhip of the Gods, was call'd Proſode, 
The other was ſung by the Crew when th 
embarked, and they were called Apoſtolick : 
The third were the Pans, military Songs, in 
Uſe both before and after Battel. 

The Songs at Table were of two Sorts, the 
Dithyrambricks and the Scholies : There ar: 
Examples of them in Homer and Virgil. But 
they ſoon degenerated from the Nobleneſs of 
their Origin; and from the Time of Ariſe. 
pbanes, the Dithyrambrick Poets paſſed for the 
Corrupters of Muſick. At length the Verſes 
or Songs made for the Dance, call'd Hypar. 
chemes belonged to the Chorus's of the The- 
aters (d). 

The Romans, who were Heirs of the Greek 
Politeneſs, retained their Muſick : but after the 
Extinction of Paganiſm, and the ſhutting up 
of the Theaters, St. Ambroſe preſerved only for 
Divine Service the Modes called Autbentict 
St. Gregory afterwards added thoſe called Pla- 
gaux; ſo that he made the Chant both more 
Beautiful and more Expreſſive, which before 
him had nothing to recommend it but Grav:- 
ty only. At that time the Sounds were marked 
by the Seven firſt Letters of the Alphabet, and 
that Uſe laſted to the eleventh Century. 

Guy d' Arrezz0, a Benedictin Monk, who liv'd 
at thattime, took the Reſolution tomark them by 
the Points diſtributed on different Lines, ſo that 
the Poſition of every Point defign'd and ſpe- 
cified a different Sounding, This Method was 


very 
4) Blondel, Com paraiſon de Pindar & d Horace. 
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very ſimple; but it had one eſſential Fault. 
n the Gamut of Guy, the Meaſure of the 
Length of his new Notes was not ſeen and 
concetv*d. It was a long Time after, and in the 
Reign of King Jobn, that Fean de Meurs, a 
pariſian, found out a way of expreſſing the Va- 
ue of thoſe Points, by the different Figures 
which he gave them. 

The Humour for Muſick increaſed in France, 
and ſpread over the Low-Countries, when 
Francis I. and Charles V. took the fine Arts 
under their Protection. The moſt famous Mu- 
ſicians of Europe were either French or Flem- 
ings: Jtaly itſelf, which is ſo jealous of its 
Rights with regard to Muſick, had recourſe 
to France : Gaudimelle is a Proof of it. It's 
true, it paid its Debt to us, by giving us Lulli. 

In Effect, this excellent Man brought Mu- 
fick to ſuch a Degree of Perfection, that a 
fine Genius of this Age has demonſtrated, in a 
learned Diſſertation, the Superiority of our Mu- 
fick above that of the Ancients, of which ſo 
many Wonders have been written. Study and 
Practice made all the Muſicians that preceded 
Lulli; nothing but Genius made him; I mean, 
anatural Conception of what is fine, which often 
raiſed him above Rules and Precepts : Tis this 
which made him throw into all his Compoſi- 
tions thoſe fine, lively, delicate, and expreſſive 
Turns, that they may be call'd the Poeſy of 
Mufick, and which will always diſtinguiſh 


the Great from the Common Maſters in this 


Art 


FORTIFI- 
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FORTIFICATION, 


HRE Neceſſity of making ſure .and ſaſe 
within, and providing againſt Attacks 
from without, has given the Art of fortifying 


of the Mathematicks. The Origin of this 
Art is not doubtful. | 

Cain, after the Murder of his Brother, built 
the firſt Town, that he might ſhelter himſelf, 
as in a Place of Refuge, from the Hatred and 
Abhorrence of Mankind (e). After the De- 
luge, Nimrod, ſays the Scripture, began to be 
powerful on the Earth. The Number of the 
ſtrong Places of this Conqueror is told (/). 
Pharaoh King of Egypt, Perſecutor of the J. 
raelites, caus'd to be built on the Frontiers of 
his Kingdom, the Fortreſſes of Philom and 
Ramazes (g). 

As for the Manner of fortifying Towns, = 
uſed among the People of the Eaſt, we ſee in * 
the Chronicles (h, that Ezecbias raiſed the * 
Walls of his Towns, built Towers from Space 5 
to Space, and ſurrounded the firſt Wall with c 
another Wall without it. It was in theſe IM: 
Towers they put Machines for throwing their 


Darts and great Stones (i). The Beſiegers alſo 
had their Machines, which they plac'd upon 


Ramparts 


(e) Gen. c. iv. v. 17. 
(f) Gen. c. x. S. 8, 10. 
g) Exod c. i. v. 11. 

{/) Book II. c. xxxii. v. 5. 


(:) Chron. Book II. c. xvi. . 15 


* 


* ns ——_— _ %* 
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Ramparts made for the purpoſe, and made 
Trenches to ſecure themſelves from the Sallies 
of the Beſieged ( k ). 

The Greeks, who took both their Offenfive 
and Defenſive Arms from the People of the 
Faſt, took alſo from them their Method of at- 
tacking and defending Places; as alſo the Or- 
der of Encamping, Marching, and the Manner 
of Ranging their Troops in Battel. To be 
convinc'd of this, compare the Account the 
dripture gives of the military Art of the He- 
trews, with the Account Homer gives of the 
military Art of the ancient Greeks. There you 
ſe Chariots with two, three, and four Hor- 
es; the Cavalry ſometimes mixed with the 
Chariots, ſometimes plainly ſeparated ; the In- 
antry appointed to ſuſtain the Horſemen, and 
the Troops ranged by Nations. But, to con- 
der only what concerns the Art of Fortifying 
n particular, you may ſee among the Greeks, 
Towns with a double Incloſure, which had for 
ordinary ſeven Courts of Guards, of a hundred 
Men each. 

This Manner of making War was continued 
down to the time of the Invention of Fire- 
Arms. Gun-powder, which was unknown to 
the Ancients, tho* the Preparation of it is not 
rery difficult, has been made uſe of only about 
four hundred Years. He was a German who 
nyented Artillery, according to ſome Authors, 
Amo 13543 but they are miſtaken : for Pow- 
der and Cannon were known in France in 
1338. Du Cange makes it appear, that they 
vere made uſe of that Year at the Siege of 
Pay- Guillaume (1); and, for another — 

Vill- 


(t) Kings, Book IV. c. xix. v. 32. 
(/) Gloſf, Lat. tom. 1. 


' 


The In- 
vention of 

Powder 
and Guns, 
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Villbardouin ſays( m), that, at the Battle of Crec 
Edward King of England caus'd to be placed 


| upon an Eminence a Number of Guns or Car. Ri 
| nons, which diſcharged Bullets of Stone; and 40 
he adds, that the Fire and Noiſe which thee i 7 

ſort of Machines made, put the Cavalry f MW. 

Philip de Valois in Diſorder. " 

The Invention of Bombs followed that of 00 


Cannon; but the Learned don't agree about pe 
the firſt Inventor. Some ſay, that about the MW; 
End of the 16th Age, an Inhabitant of Veal, WM 
a Town in the Province of Guelderland, found 
out the Bomb, and made uſe of it, on ſome N 
Occaſion, with other artificial Fire-works : 0. de 
thers attribute this Diſcovery to an [/alian En. WM. 
gineer, who, according to them, made trial of * 
them at Bergenopzom. Whatever is in it, it is 
certain, that the firſt Bombs which were made . 
uſe of in War, were thrown in 1588 into 
the Town of Wachtendonch in Guelderland, be. N V. 
ſieged at that time by Count Mansfeld. It vun. 
only at the firſt Siege of de la Mothe, nM. 
1634, that they began to be uſed in Frau; Wy, 
fince that time the Uſe of them has been very 
common. As the Practice of the throwing of My, 
Bombs had been regulated by very faulty WW | 
Tables (), M. Blondel made excellent Obler- WI ge 
vations on the Subject, which have been but Mr. 
little minded, and therefore the Art has been the 
at a loſs. Bat 
The Art of Fortification is a Matter of too 1. 
great Conſequence to be neglected by Writers, | 
Vitruvius has treated of the Fortification of the W yr 
Ancients, in the third Chapter of the firſt Book; tt 
and in the tenth Book, where he diſcourſes at 


great length of the Machines of War, 4 
$ 


( L. 12. c. 65. 
R (n) Theſe Tables are in the Memoirs of Artillery f St. 
emy. 
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As to the modern Fortification, the firſt who 
wrote of it were the [talians ; amongſt whom 
Rameli and Cataneo are the moſt diſtinguiſhed, 


After them were Jean Erard, Engineer of 


Henry the Great and Lewis XII. Simon Ste- 
vin Engineer of the Prince of Orange, Maro- 
bis, Le Chevalier de Ville, Lorini, &c. The 
Count de Pagan contributed a great deal to the 
perfection of that Art, by the ſolid Maxims he 
hid down in his Treatiſe of Fortifications, 
which was publiſhed in 1645. 

The ſlaviſh Attachment to certain general 
Rules, oft-times but ſo and ſo founded, is the 
Rock, as *tis obſerved, againſt which all thoſe 
who have written on this Subject have ſplit. 
Marſhal de Vauban, without ſubjecting himſelf 
toa particular Method, chang'd always his 
Manner of Fortifying, according to the differ- 
ent Circumſtances of the Extent, Situation and 
Nature of the-Ground of the Places he was a- 
bout to fortify. If he has written nothing of 
bs Art, we have 3oo old Places, where his 
Works are to be ſeen; and 33 new ones which 
ou his Practice, and inſtruct better than 

ks. | 

He was no leſs ſkillful in the Attack than in 
the Defence. We are obliged to him for the 
Invention of the Parallels, the Places of Arms, 
the Cavaliers of Trenches, and the Ricocher 
batteries, or Duck and Drake' Batteries, The 
tappy Succeſs of 53 Sieges which he conduct- 
e, ſhew how much he improv'd that Part of 
War, which, tho' very conſiderable, was but 
little underſtood before this Mareſchal. 


ARCH. 
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ARCHITECTURE, 


HE Art of Fortification has only Strength 

and Solidity in its Deſign : ArchiteQure 

Joins an Elegance and Beauty to the Solidity of 
Buildings, which Fortreſſes are not ſuſceptible 
of. Neceſſity occaſion'd the Invention of Ar. 
chitecture, and the Vanity of Men embelliſh'4 
it. The good and bad Taſte of People have 
ſucceſſively ſpoil'd and recover'd it. The fi 
Habitations were Cottages in the hot, and 
Caves in the cold Countries (o): which ſuffice 
to protect them from the wild Beaſts. But 
when Intereſt and the Paſſions had arm'd Men 
againſt one another, or when induced by the 
Pleaſure and Comforts of Society, they refoly- 
ed to build Houſes and Towns ; then it was, 
that they pierc'd the Quarries, and employ'l 
Maſonry. They improv'd in the Trade daily, 
till by degrees they arriv'd at ſomething like 
Perfection in Maſonry. They ſubſtituted Pi- 
lars inſtead of Poſts, which ſupported their an- 


cient Habitations. Architraves took place of 


Feyprians. 


the Poitrals, which join'd the Poſts together, 
and the Frontons imitated the Ornaments ot 
the Carpenter's Works, which were under the 
Roof (p). 

The Egyptians were the firſt who brought 
Architecture to Perfection; their Architecture 
reſembled their own Character: It diſplay'd o- 
ver all a noble Simplicity, which is conform 
and agreeable to Nature, and a Greatneſs whe 


(o) Vitruv. I. 2. c. t. 
N Vir. I. 1. e. 1. I. 4. c. 3. 


r 
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fll'd the Mind, and charm'd it. One reads 


with Aftoniſhment in Herodotus (q) and Diodo- 
rus (r), the Deſcription of the Labyrinth, that 
is to ſay, of twelve Palaces compoſed of 1500 


ME Chambers, mixed with Terraſſes, which com- 


municated together around twelve Halls, and 
left no Outlet to thoſe who entered. Our Tra- 
vellers report (5), that there are yet to be ſeen 
in the Thebaide four Porticos of an extraordi- 
nary Height, on which four long Avenues 
terminate, and ſupport a long Hall, which 
s ſupported by ſixſcore Columns, intermixed 
with Obeliſks. 

Egypt aim'd always at what was great; it 
nis d Monuments for Poſterity ; its Pyramids 
ze ſtill ſubſiſting; the greateſt has a Baſe of 
704 Feet on every ſide, and its perpendicular 
Height is 630; it ends in a Platform of 48 
Feet in Circumference (/). The four Sides of 
this Pyramid are expoſed exactly to the four 
Regions of the World (2). But as this Expo- 
ſition, which is ſo exact, ſhews that it could 
not be the Effect of Chance, this Circumſtance, 
jpin'd with that of the different Seats, which 
ſerve as Steps to mount to the Platform, diſ- 
cover, as I think, the Deſign, viz. of its being 
appointed for Aſtronomical Obſervations. 


Chevalier Chardin (x), in his Draughts of the Perjar:, 


Ruins of Perſepolis, gives us an Idea af the Ar- 
chitecture of the ancient Perfans. Their Ar- 
chitecture was very much ornamented ; but 
thoſe Ornaments, tho* neatly wrought, went 
Taſte, and have nothing that's natural. 

P The 


Lib. 2. 

(-) Lib. 1. Sec 

% Voyages de Thexenot. 
e Voyage de Bruyn. 

% Eloge de M. Chazelles, 
* Voy age dePerſe, 
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The Greeks, who were full of Invention, 
and who were lucky in them, had more 
Regularity in their Buildings, and more 
true Beauty. King Dorus conſecrated a mag. Ml © 
nificent Temple to Juno in the Town of Arp:;. 
The Manner in which it was built was call'{ 
Dericb, when Prince Ion caus'd Temples to be 
built in Mia after the Model of that which De MW 
had built in Greece. A little while after, the 
Tonians (y) changed ſomething in the Propor- 
tion, and in the Ornaments: of the Derick Pil. 
lars of the Temple of Diana; and the Rul: 
which they followed on that Occaſion, wa 
call'd the Ionic Order: That which this Order |" 
had moſt remarkable were the Volutes. 

Callimachus, Engraver at Athens, augment- 


ed the Number of the Orders ; he made them Uk 


more fine, and put under them the TI caves 7 
of the Acantbus with their little Stems. This 80 
ingenious Workman took this Notion from th: . 
Plant Aconthus, or Bear's Breech, that ws Ml © 
raiſed round a Baſket which they had put upon a 
the Tomb of a young Corinthian Lady. In 70 
memory of this Invention, they gave the * 
Name of the Corinthian Order to the Pillars, . 
which were ſurmounted with a Chapiter like z ; 


that which Callimachus invented (2), 

The Greeks having given the Pillars a Pro- 
portion and Ornaments, fixed and bounded 
with regard to the three Orders of Archutec- 
ture, they regulated the Spaces between the 
Pillars, and from the five different Manners of 
diſtancing and fpacing the Pillars, they made 
five different Kinds of Buildings. The Edifice 
of the fifth Kind paſs'd for the moſt perfect, 


becauſe the Pillars are at a reaſonable hoo 
all (a) 


(y) 4 People of Aſia. lang 
(z) Vitruv. I. 4. c. 2. (c} 
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and well imagin'd (a). Vitruvius aſcribes the 
lwention to one Hermogenes, whom he gives 
aſo for the Author of the Pſeudo-Diptere (O), 
and every thing that's beautiful in Archi- 
tecture (c). So this Art mounted by degrees to 
that Point of Perfection, in which it appear'd at 
the Time of Pericles, 

'W This Great Man embelliſh'd Athens with 
" W nagnificent Buildings, all conducted by the 
x. 6 Phidias, whoſe fare Talents were 
wot confin'd to Sculpture. Plutarch, who had 
ten 'em, admires a certain young Freſhneſs, 
which they had at the End of more than 
oo Years. Cimen was no leſs a Lover of 
ine Architecture; but he put it to its true 
Uſe, and did not make it ſerve the Pride ſo 


" nuch as the Conveniency of the Citizens. 
5 He was the Man, who filld Athens with 
he Galleries, Walks, Squares, and Places of Ex- 


rciſe, 

At the Beginning, the Romans built after pan. 
the manner of the Ty/rans, their Neighbours, 
"Wile Notion of it may be taken from the Or- u. 
ter of Architecture, which bears their Name. vor: 
* 1s not only the moſt ſimple of all the Orders, 

ad whoſe Exccution is molt eaſy; but is alſo 
ne moſt ſolid, and molt proper for ſupporting 
great Maſs of Building. 

In After-Times, when the Romans were ac- 
wanted with the Greeks, they adopted their 
Three Orders. Tis true, they made ſome 
Alterations in the Corinthian Order, by put- 
tng Leaves of the Olive and Oak, in the 
pace of the Leaves of the Acanthus. They 
P 2 reſold 


and Wl (a) his Diſtance is two Diameters and a fourth, 
6) 4 Temple, the Portico of whoſe Pourtour had the 
larger of the double Portico of the Diplex. 
c): Vuruv. L 3. e. . | 
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Compoſite der. Some may think this Fifth Order the moſt 


Order. 


will ſerve for a Model, when one would treat 
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reſolv'd alſo to have another Order of their 
own ; and taking, according to their Fancy, 
different Parts of the Corinthian, Dorick, and 
Tonick Chapiters, they compos'd a Chapiter, 
which conſtitutes the Roman or Compoſite Or. 


delicate and ornamented : But I am miſtaken, 
if the Connoiſſeurs think it the moſt beay- 
tiful. 

The good Taſte which prevail'd at Rome 
during the Reign of Auguſtus, extended to 
Arcbitecture. Nothing was more perfect in 
this kind, than the Temple of Julius Ceſar, 

The Corintbian Chapiters, which are pet 
to be ſeen in the Beef - Market (d), and which 


of this Order, are a good Proof of the 
Elegance, noble Simplicity, and judic- 
ous Ornaments which muſt have ſhin'd in 
this Temple. The Temple which Aupyfu 


conſecrated to Mars the Avenger, the Per 5 
tico of the Pantheon, which Agrippa caus'd to N 
be built, and the Theatre of Marcellus, are the "4 


Maſter-pieces of Art. 

In thoſe happy Days aroſe Yitruvius, whoſe of 
Authority with regard to Architecture has bee 
ſo great ever ſince. But as he was only a Lean , 
ed Man, and was ignorant of the Art of mak 


ing himſelf known and eſteem'd in the World Py 
he was not truſted with the Conduct of: n 
ny memorable Work, but the Temple « De 
Jupiter Anxur at Terracina ; and he im 75 
mortaliz'd himſelf only by the Ten Boo ** 
which he wrote on his Profeſſion in th "2 


laſt Years of his Life. This Work contn 
buted, without doubt, to preſerve the gook 
| Tall 


(4) Campo Vaccino. 
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4 Taſte of Architecture under the following 
4 Reigns. 

The Temple of Peace, which Veſpafian cau- 
„ ea to be built, after he had ſhut up the 
Temple of Janus, Anno J. C. 71, is eſteem'd 


by all the Authors, the Greateſt, the moſt 
" Magnificent, and the Richeſt which was at 
eme. This Prince had adorn'd it with the 
A. precious Spoils of the Temple of Feruſalem: 


And the Draughts which Palladio gives us 
w of that Edifice, don't bely the Teſtimony of 
. WT the Cotemporaries (e). 

Trajan, tho' a Man of no Letters, pro- 


' WM teted and encourag'd the Sciences and fine 
ch Arts. The Square which he caus'd to be built 
t Rome, ſhews, that Architecture flouriſh'd 
ill in his Time; and it was what the Em- 


peror Conſtantius ad mir'd moſt in Rome, when 
u e came there Anno 357. The Work was 
u condutted by Apollodorus, who had made 
the Bridge over the Danube, and whom A. 
+ n put to death, from a low Jealouſy, in 
MY the 13 Year of his Reign. This Prince 
dedicated a Temple to Plotina, in the Town 
of Niſmes, which is yet intire. The Curious 
take notice of the Chapiters of the Corin- 
than Pillars, and of ſome Singularities of the 
Cornice (F). | 

You need not look for good Architecture 
after the Two Antonines. The Signs of the 
Decay of this Art are very viſible m the two 
Trumphal Arches which were erected b 
deptimius Severus in the Septizone, of which 
there are ſome conſiderable Veſtiges in the 

EF 3 Appian 

(e) Lib. 4. del Archit. 

Ve Brackets are there placed a- eraſt; but have ne 
vertheleſs a pretty Effect, Pallad. I 4.c. 28. 
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Appian Way. And truly, the Taſte wx 
much alter'd at that time. It was yet work 
when the Goths inyaded the Empire. Tho: 


People did indeed cultivate Architecture; 


but at the ſame time they loaded it with 
coarſe Ornaments , unſkilfully placed, and 
without good Proportions. The depravet 
Taſte laſted after the Invaſion and Domina. 
tion of thoſe Barbarians. 

Under St. Louis, about the End of the 
13th Century, Eudes de Montreal built 
Paris the Churches of the Chartreux, d 
the Mathurins, of the Cordeliers, of the 


Quinxe- vingt, and ſome others. The Igno- 


French 
and 
Hallians. 


rance of that Age is very perceivable in theſ: 
Buildings. Thoſe which were made in the 
ſucceeding Reigns were much the fame; 
they only copy'd what they ſaw before ther 
Eyes. But as ſoon as the Study of the An- 
cients began to be reviv'd, the Taſte for 


Learning and the Arts began to reform, and 


the Pieces of Architecture which had eſcap'l 
the Injuries of Time, when conſider'd by th: 
Ingenious, made 'em admire their natural 
Beauty; that Equality of Relation and Re- 
ſemblance the different Parts of a Building 
had to one another, and that Regularity in 
the Proportions, which the great Maſters of 
Antiquity had obſerv'd, ſtruck them with Wor 
der and Surprize. 

Men make great Progreſs in thoſe Arts, 
which are the Delight and the Care of gte 
Princes. Pope Leo X. the Kings Francis |. 
and Henry II. lov'd Architecture, and unde 
their Reigns this Science omunted all at once 
to its utmoſt Perfection. 

The great Church of St. Peter does not want 
Admirers : But the Buildings af the Louvre 
are not always valu'd as they deſerve, The) 

| | were 
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wall were conducted by Peter Liſcet, who is better 
orſe i known by the Name de Clagni. This Ar- 
nose chitect made likewiſe the Fountain St. Inno- 
re; cent, a Maſterpiece of Art, adorn'd with the 
vita curious Sculptures of Jean Gonugeon. 
and The Age of Louis XIV. which abounded 
wel with Great Men, produc'd excellent Archi- 
ina. tects. I don't know, if future Ages ſhall be 
able to give the World a Francis Blondel, and 
tro a Louis de Lan: We owe all that is excellent 
ail in the Port St. Denis to the Firit ; and ae Jan 
ol eclips'd Bernin, who was brought from 1/aly ; 
to in the Front of the Louvre alone he ex. 
0. pos'd all the Riches of the Architecture of the 
hee Ancients. | 
the The good Taſte of this Art being ſo ſolidly 
ne eftabliſh'd, there remains only, to endeavour to 
ber preſerve it. With this View, M. Colbert form- 
An ed the Academy of Architecture, about the 
End of the Year 1671. At firſt it conſiſted only 
of Six Architects; their Diſciples have augment- 
ed the Number, and aſſure to France the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of a valuable Property, which it would be 
a ſhame for her ever to loſe. 
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HE Egyptian have recommended them- Fg tian. 
as well by their good Laws, as by the 
Invention of the moſt part of the Arts. 
Their Cuſtoms were excellent ; and they were 
train'd up to the Qbſervance of em. The 
F 4 Order 
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Order of their Judgments was alſo admira- 
dle (g), which appears from Solon and Lycur. 
gus, their going into Egypt to be inſtructed in 
Law and Juſtice, and the Forms and Re- 
gulations neceſſary for Society and Govern. 
ment. Thence they brought their Syſtems, 
which ſerv'd to form the Manners of the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians. Beſides, if we 
may believe the Romans (and why may we 
not in a Matter of this kind ?) the principal 
Maxims of the Egyptians are found in the Ro- 
man Law (&). 

Numa laid the Foundations of the Roman 
Juriſprudence. This Prince eſtabliſn'd the firſt 
Laws; and, which is of greater moment, 
made them be obſerv'd, by giving his Sub- 
jets an Exampi- of all the Virtues. His 
Succeſſors added to this Body of Numa's In- 
ſtitutions, Laws which had eſcap'd him. 

But after the Expulſion of the Targuin:, 
the Abhorrence of Royalty made the Roman; 
aboliſh all the Laws of their ancient Maſters, 
And they went to ſeek for Laws in a Free 
State, which might be more conformable to 
the Conſtitution of a riſing Republick. Hence 
came the Laws of the Twelve Tables, which 
were taken from the Laws that Solon gave 
to the Athenians, and which became the Baſis 
of the Roman Law. In proceſs of time, the 
Edicts of the Pretors, and the Decrees of 
the Senate and People were joyn'd to 'em. 
This Law, which comprehended both Pub- 
lick and Civil Law, the Sacred and Profane, 
was depoſited and entruſted with the _ 

| who 

) Boſſuet, Diſc. fur Hiſt. Univ. Part 3, Art. 3. 


Roflin. Hiſt. Anc. des Egypt. &c. 
(5) Ammian. Marcell. I. 22. 


— 
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- Who reſerv'd to themſelves the Knowledge of 
n and made it a great Secret. One of them 
n Woly was prefer'd, and empower'd to give An- 
bers to thoſe who came to enquire and con- 
- Wilt him. 
„ Things ſtood thus, when Caius Hlavius, Se- 
e getary of the Pontiff Appius Claudius Cecus, 
e bole from his Maſter the Regiſter of the Forms, 
e W which they who had any Action were oblig- 
ad to uſe; and where were alſo marked the 
;- W Days they could legally plead upon. The 
Preſent which Flavius made the People of About the 
1 WT this Regiſter, was ſo much valued, that he _ of 
was made a Tribune and a Curule Edile, tho? **"* 45. 
t, J he was only the Son of a Freed Man. For 
„ dhe Romans, at that Time, were as much 
s Wtyd to Forms in their Law Suits, as we are 
„ Wl ow-a-days. 
From that Time, the Study of Law be- 
„ ame more general. A remarkable Paſſage 
„of the firſt Book of the Orator informs us, 
8. that it was not reduced into an Art, at the 
Time of thoſe who ſpeak in that Dialogue: 
0 t is certain, it was afterwards; and that it 
ce vas much ſtudied under the Emperors. We 
h W read in Capitolinus, that Marcus Aurelius 
„e had ſtudied the Law under L. Voluſius Me- 
is anus. 
1e From that Time there was at Rome a re- 
of W gular Expoſition of the Law, a School of 
n. Lawyers, whoſe Decifions, founded on the 
h. moſt ſolid Maxims of natural Equity and the 
e, WW pureſt Light of Reaſon, have made up the 
„ ffty Books of the Diggs. The moſt cele- pjgens. 
10 brated of all theſe Lawyers, was Papinian, 
whom Septimius Severus rais'd to the Dignity | 
os Lord Chief Juſtice. He had for his Af. i 
ſeſſors Paul and Ulpian, who ſucceeded to him i 
in 
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in that Office under Alexander Severus; and 
who were Cotemporanes of Florentin and 
Marcian, and ſome others, whom that Prince 
calPd to his Council. 

The Conſtitutions of the Emperors wer. 
another Source of the Roman Law, Ther: 
were different Collections made of them # 
different Times, but the moſt ancient of the{: 
Collections were the Gregcrian and Herm 
genian Codes. Godfro: believes, that the Ay. 
thors of theſe Codes liv'd under Conſtantin and 
his Children; for both of them begin with 
the Laws of Adrian, and continue juſt to Con. 
ſtantine. 

But it is not certain, whether theſe Codes 
were made up by publick Authority or not; 
the Manner in which they are quoted, may 
make it be believed, that the Emperors autho- 
ris'd them after they were publiſhed (i). 

As for the Codes which appeared afterwards, 
it is certain they were publiſhed by Imperil 
Authority. Theodoſius the — publiſh- 
ed his Code An. Ch. 435, and confirm'd th: 
preceding ones. Afterwards, the Novelles were 
added to this Code, by the fame 7; heodvjin: 
and his Succeflors ; and it was the Law which 
was obſerv'd even after the Ruin of the Em: 
pire, by the People who had been ſubjected to 
the Emperors of the Welt. 

Juſtinian, who was a whole Century after 
Theodofius, publiſhed a Code for the Nations 
of the Eaſt, which was obſerved in Greece al- 
ſo, and in the greateſt Part of the Praefecture 
of Nlyrium ; and there was nothing changed 
in he Body of the Law of this Emperor, til 
the Reign of Leo the Philoſopher, This 
Prince, conſidering that his Subjects 2 


J Tillem. Hit. de: Empereurs, paſſim. 
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and fſtood but little Latin, order'd a new Edition 
and of all the Books of Juſtinian to be made in 
inc Creek; this he divided into ſixty Books, and 
are called the Baftlicts. 
vere In the mean Tine, the Barbarians of the The Nor- 
nere North being eſtabliſhed on the Lands of the chern Na- 
Empire, became a little more polite by being tions. 
jeſe mix'd with the Romans, and would have Laws 
1. of their own. 
Au. The LVifgoths, who had feiz'd upon Spain, 
nd and a Part of Aquitaine, collected their ancient 
ith W Cuſtoms: This Collection, which began un- 


n- der (e) Evarix, and was carried on to Epic, 
was confirmed An. 693, in the 16th Council 

des of Toledo. 

ot ; The Burgundians reformed their Law un- go. 


uy der the Reign of Gondebaud, and after- 
ho WW wards made ſome inconfiderable Additions 
to it. 
ds, The Ripuarians, who inhabited between 
ial WW the Loire and the Meuſe, followed their parti- 
b. < ir Ulſages. 
he The Franks, who had plac'd themſelves 
ere between the Meuſe and the Rhine, obſerved the 
5e. Law, the Digeſting and Confirmation 
ch of which, was according to ſome, the 
m- Work af Childebert and Clolario, Sons of 
to CH (1). | | 
The Allemands, the Bavarians, the Saxons, 
r the Engliſh, the Friſons, and the Lombards, 
ns had alſo their Laws, which had been collected 
1. w the Code of the ancient Laws. The Read- 
e ing of them is not ſo pleaſant at preſent, but 
| it may be profitable, and ſome Light, with 
il regard both to Law and Hiſtory, may be de- 
15 rived from it. 
5 5 When 
4) He began to reign, An. 466. 
0 F leurs Lil. de Lon oak 
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Capitula- When Charles the Great had ſubdued and 
Glu, united all theſe People under his Dominion, he 
the Great. gave them general Laws, known by the Name 
of Capitulary Laws, 
The Troubles of the 10th Century put 
Stop to the Study of the ancient Law : But 
it continued to be obſerved, without diftin- 
guiſhing the different Laws; ' becauſe there 
was then no Diſtinction among the People, 
who are now united. | 
This Law was much changed by the Ef. 
tabliſhment of Fiefs, by the Right of Free. 
dom of Burghs, and by the Augmentation of 
Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, and the little Com- 
merce between Countries, which made great 
Difference in their Cuſtoms. 
Origin of Such is their Origin, according to a famous 
Cuſtoms. Writer (m), who wrote firſt on this important 
Subject: He adds, that in order to render 
cheſs Cuſtoms unchangeable, they were di. 
geſted in Writing, and plac'd in three diffe- 
rent Claſſes, viz. The Charters of Towns, the 
| moſt ancient of which was the Charter of the 
| Community of Beauvais; the Cuſtoms of Pro- 
| vinces; the Tracts of Practicks. To theſe 
may be added, the Deciſions of Jean de Mares; 
the Counſel of Pierre de Fontaines, and his 
| Book to Queen Blanche. Theſe Writigs 
| ſerv'd for a Foundation for the famous Digeſts. 
| Charles VII. form'd the Project of them, 
which was executed under Charles VIII. and 
was continu'd down to Charles IX. 

But the Study. of the Roman Law was in 
Uſe, ſince the Beginning of the 11th Century. 
Irneir or Warneir, who had ſtudied at Conſtax- 
tinople,ſet about the Reading the Books of 7uſt:- 
nian, excited thereto by the famous * 2 

ut 


{z!) Fleury Hiſt, de droit Frangois, N. 19. 
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bout the Word As; and he taught them pub- 

ickly afterwards at Bologne in Lombardy. We 1128. 
don't find, however, that this Study made any 

great Progreſs during three Ages. But Gino 
Caponi having brought from Florence a Manu- 1497- 
ſcript of the Dizefts which the Piſans had 1137. 
found a long time before among the Plun- Han, 
der of Amalfi, this Diſcovery inſpired the Ha- ; 
lians with an ardent Defire for the Roman Law. ws 
The Germans alſo took to that Study, and the French. 
French were not the laſt in applying to it. 
Leſſons of that Law were given at Montpelier 

N and Tholouſe, before the Univerſities were erected. 

of It is true, that the flouriſhing State of this 

1- Wl Science, was not before the 16th Century, and 

= in the time of Alciat: The Example of this 
Lawyer, who had got great Reputation at 
Bourges, invited Andreas Tiraqueau, Franciſcus 

1 Duaren, Charles du Moulin, Antony Conte, Fran- 

ciſcus Hottomannus, Jacobus Cajacius, and a great 

many others, to illuſtrate, by their Commenta- 

ries, the different Parts of the Roman Law. 

As our Manners and Cuſtoms are very dif- 
ferent ſrom thoſe of the Romans; and as Law 
maſt of Neceſſity take new Turns, according 
to the different Circumſtances of Times ; our 
Kings have often made Ordonnances, or De- 
crees, ſome of which are in Force, but 
moſt of *em abrogated : But the Knowledge of 
them is of ſome Uſe, whether it be with re- 
gard to Hiſtory, or for the better entering 
mto the Spirit of the ſtanding Laws. 

There are ſeveral Collections of thoſe Or- 

a donnances, but almoſt all imperfect. The 
only exact Compilation is that which was be- 
gun by Mr. de Laurior, and continued by Mr, 
Secouſſe, in a chronological Order, 


Of 
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Of theſe Ordonnances or Statutes, ſome re- 
gard certain Points of Law; others turn upon 
the Preparation of the Proceſs or Suit, in 
Matters Civil or Criminal; and the moſt con- 
ſiderable are thoſe of Louis XIV. An. 166), 
and 1670. The Order of Judging depended 
formerly on Cuſtom; and that Cuſtom was 
different, according to the Juriſdictions where 
the Affair was prepared; the Ordonnances 
themſelves concerning theſe Mattets, were not 
definite and diſtin enough. Every Thing is 
regulated now, and the new Laws which ap- 

with ſomething of Obſcurity, are explain- 
ed in the learned Writings of thoſe who have 
applied themſelves to penetrate into the Spirit 
and Meaning of them. 

The ordinary Practitioners have introduced 


a new Kind of Study, viz. of the Laws of Ar- 


rets or Sentences ; for the Law either could 
not foreſee all particular Caſes, or is expreſſed 
with ſome Sort of Ambiguity ; therefore, to 
ſupply that, wherein it feems to be defective, 
or to illuſtrate and explain it, where it is ob. 
ſcure, the ſuperior Courts have eſtabliſhed dit- 
ferent Maxims, which ſerve as a Rule in 
theſe Caſes, and which fix the Law; this 
has given occaſion to the Collecting of 
thoſe Arrets which contain thoſe Maxims, 
There are a great number of thoſe Collections: 
They are all known; and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, they are ſometimes uſeful, provided 
nevertheleſs that we lay not too much Streſs 
upon their Authority. | | 

On the other hand, the Diverſity, and even 
the Oppoſition of the Cuſtoms, Sc. in the 
different Provinces, are the Occaſion of great 
Difficulties, and of a thouſand puzzling Queſ- 
tions; thoſe Queſtions which are called mix'd, 


have 
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have produc'd many Volumes. Some learned 
Advocates have labour'd theſe Subjects with 
Succeſs, and particularly Meſſ. Froland and 
Zulenois. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 


AWS made for the Advantage of the 
Church make up what we call the Ec- 
cleſiaſtick Law. There are two Sorts of 
Eceleſiaſtick Right, one calPd the Ancient; 
which the Church enjoy'd during the firſt 
eight Centuries ; the new Right, which ſhe be- 
gan to be pofleſs'd of in the Time of Charles 
the Great, and is obſerved ſtill in theſe 
Days. 

The Book of Canons of the univerſal 
Church, form'd the Ancient Eccleſiaſtick 
or Canon Law. It was, to ſpeak properly, 
2 Collection of the Canons of the Poe firſt 
General Councils, viz. of Nice, Conſtantinople, 
Epheſus, and Chalcedon; and of five particular 
Councils held at Ancyra, Neoceſarea, Gangre, 
Antioch and Laodicea; the Canons alſo which 
are aſcribed to the Apoſtles, to the Number of 
50, compiPd by an Author altogether un- 
known, were comprehended in theſe. 

The moſt ancient Edition of this Code, 
is that of Stephen Biſhop of Epheſus : It was 
follow'd by ſome other Editions all in Greek, 
according to the Uſe of the Greek Church. 

As for the Weſtern Churches, they re- 
ceiv'd at firſt a Latin Verſion of the Canons. 
This Verſion, which is very ancient, and of 


all 
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an unknown Writer, was received in Fran; 
and Germany down to the ninth Century, 
while Rome and Italy followed the Verſion of 
Dionyſius the leſſer (n). This Verſion was much 
more juſt, and taken from the laſt Edition «f 
the Greek Codes, and contain'd ſeveral Canons 
wanting in the ancient. Dionyſus added allo ty 
it all he could find of the Decretal Letters qt 
the Popes, down from Siricius (5) to Anafia. 
fius Il. (y); for ſo they us'd to call the ſove. 
reign Pontiff's Anſwer to the Conſultations of 
the Biſhops on Points of Diſcipline. * 

Such was the Code of the Canons of the Li. 
tin Church, in the Beginning of the gth Cen- 
tury. That of the Greek Church was at that 
time conſiderably augmented : It had 35 new 
Canons of the Apoſtles; the Canons tranſlated 
into Greek from the Councils of Africk, held in 
the time of St. Auguſt ine; thoſe of the Council 


707, 787. of Trulle, and of the ſecond Council of Nice. 


In the mean time, the new Ecclefiaſtick 
Law began to be form'd in the Weſt. We 
have obſerv'd, that with regard to the Decre- 
tals, the Collection of Dionyſus left a Void of 
400 Years. One [/idore a Spaniard, to whom 
ſome give the Surname of Merchent, under- 
took to fill up that Chaſm. The Method he 
uſed is moſt ſingular: This bold ColleQor 
forg*d a number of Decretals out of his own 
head, which without Ceremony he aſcrib'd to 
the old Popes, the Predeceſſors of Siricius ; 
and as for the other Decretals, which are juſt 
Pl called by the Names of their Authors, he 
ollowed a Verſion prior to that of Diony/ius. 


This 
(n) He liu'd in the 6th Century. 


(o He died in 398. 
(p) He died in 498. 
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This Collection of Vidorus having been 
brought from Spain, was ſpread over Germany 
and Gaul, by Riculpbe Archbiſhop of Mayence 
and it was ſhown in the Council of Aix la Chap- 
pelle in the Year 836, and received in the 
Capitularies of our King. How groſs ſoever 
the Impoſture of theſe Decretals was, the Ig- 
norance of that time in Matter of Criticifn 
made them paſs for genuine, and, which cer- 
tainly will appear aſtoniſhing, *tis only in this 
Age that the old Prejudice is wholly removed. 

The Troubles of the tenth Century made 
the Canons to be forgottenz and when the Study 
of em was renewed, they were obliged to eollect 
them at a new Expence. Burchard Biſhop of 
Worms, and Ives of Chartres, made their Col- 
lections at different times; and, ſome Years 
after, Boniface, a Benediftin Monk of Bologne, 

bliſhed his Collection; he did not forget the 

ſe Decretals, and he added ſeveral Paſſages 
of the Fathers to the Conſtitutions of the 
Popes : Gratian calPd his Work, The Concord 
of the diſcordant Canons, a Title which an- 
ſwers the Defign of the Author, to reconcile 
Authorities which ſeem ſometimes to claſh with 
one another. This is what is now calPd, The 
Decree. As ſoon as it appear'd, it was look'd 
upon as the only Body of the Canon Law. 

There were many Collections of the Decre- 
tals ſince the Decretum of Gratian; but the 
only Collection which has preſerv'd its Autho- 
rity,” is that of St. Raymond de Penafort, a Ca- 
talanian Dominican; it was compos'd in 1334, 
by the Order of Gregory IX. It contains the 
Decrees of the General Council of Lateran 
Anno 1215, and the Deciſions of the Popes, 
diſtributed into five Books, according to the 

Q different 
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different Matters. This Collection goes only 0 
Decretals. by the Name of Decretals. 0 


After this Boniface VIII. in 1298, and Joby 
XXII. in 1317, caus'd to be publiſh'd the Con- 
ſtitutions of Innocent IV. of Gregory X. and of ( 
Clement V. made in the two General Counciꝭ MW. ; 
of Lyons, Anno 1245 and 1274; and in the 
General Council of Vienna, 1311. Of thee WM 1 
two Collections, the firſt is called, The Sixth, Ml | 
becauſe it is in place of the ſixth Book of the 
Decretals ; and the ſecond is call'd Clementine; 
but the fixth has little Credit in France, be- 
cauſe of the Differences between Boniface VIII. 
and Philip the Fair. 

The Conftitutions of Foby XXII. and the 
following Popes, and thoſe of ſome former 
Popes, paſs under the Name of Extravagantes, 
from the Latin Word, to wander about; which 
ſhews, that they were never in any of the other 
Collections. 

After this manner, the Body of the Canon- 
Law increaſed to a huge bulk; and many new 


Ecclefiaſtick Laws were eſtabliſhed, which 
were unknown to Antiquity ; but Ignorance, 
of 
of 


the Corruption of Manners, the Sovereignty 
the Popes, and the Temporal Authority 
the Biſhops, brought them into the Diſcipline, 
To all theſe Cauſes, the great Schiſm of Avig- 
non may be added (7), during which, Diſpenſa- 
tions and Cenſures became very frequent. A 
famous Author, whom I have followed as my 
Guide in this Article, ſays, ©** That during the 
« Schiſm,the Church of France always dec 
ec that ſhe would maintain her ancient Liberties, 
* and reject whatever was introduc'd in the 
66 later 


(rv) About the End of the 14th Century: 
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« Jater Times by the ſole (4) Authority of the 
“ Popes, againſt the ancient Canons.“ 

The Councils of Conſtance and of Bale re- 
ſolv'd to correct thoſe Abuſes; and while the 
Council of Bale was ſitting, the French Prelates 
aſſembled at Bourges in preſence of Charles VII. 
They acknowledg'd the Council of Bale for a 
lawful Council, and received ſeveral of its De- 
crees with ſome Modifications. 

The Pragmatick publiſhed in France, and 
the Concordat paſs'd in Germany in the 1477, 
under the Emperor Frederick III. regulated the 
Diſpoſition of Benefices. But the Pragmatrick, 
which was taken from a Council odious to the 
Church of Rome, yielded in ſome Points, after 
long Reſiſtance, to a Regulation, which was 
made at Bologne in 1516, between Pope Leo X. 
and Francis I. King of France, 

Thus France, which was always on its 
guard againſt the Novelties introduced by the 
ultramontain Canoniſts, preſerv'd its ancient 


Uſages, which are call'd, The Liberties of the 


Gallican Church. They depend principally up- 
on two Maxims, v:Z. Imo, That the Power of 
the Church is altogether Spiritual, and docs not 
extend to the Temporal. 2do, That the Ple- 
nitude of the Pope's Power ought not to be 
exerciſed but in Conformity to the Canons (H. 
As for the other Countries of Chriſtendom, the 
Tribunals of the Inquiſition, and the Remem- 
brance of the Diſorders which the Conteſts be- 
tween the Emperors and Popes occaſion'd, 
have hindered them from aſſerting their Rights, 
as France has done, 
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(-) Fleury, Inſt. du Droit Eceleſ. Part I. ch 1. 
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FAving ſpoke of human poſitive Law, 
which is the Object of Eccleſiaſtick Law, 
and regards Diſcipline, we paſs on to 
divine poſitive Law, as it is contained in the 
Scriptures, which is explained by the Tra 
dition of the Church, and concerns the 
Faith and Rule of Manners. That part of it, 
which turns principally upon the Tenets and 
Doctrines, is called Theology. Its Principles 
are unchangeable, becauſe they are ſo many e- 
ternal Truths ; but the Manner of teaching 
them has been different according to the Times, 
The Belief of the Maelites was the ſame 
with ours, except, that ſome of the Truths 
which it contains, tho? already revealed, were 
delivered to them in a certain obſcure Manner, 
and the others were clearly propoſed, and 
theſe were Matters of publick and private In- 
ſtruction and Duty. The Firſt were given 
them in the Synagogues, that is, Aſſemblies 
which are held in every Town on their Sabbath 
Days. There the Prieſts, and ſometimes the 
Prophets, taught and explain'd the Law of 
God to all the People; but this publick teach- 
ing did not diſpenſe with the Fathers of Fa- 
milies expounding to their Children the fun- 
damental Articles of their Religion, nor 
exim'd any Body from continual Study of the 
Law (u). 
The Method of the Primitive Chriſtians was 


Chriſtians. much the ſame. They heard the Apoſtles with 


Reverence, who ſpoke to them ſometimes in 
publick, 
%) Deuter, c. 6. v. 7. Cc. Mæœurs des Iſraelites, 1 5. 20. 
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publick, ſometimes in private: They read the 


Scriptures carefully, and conferred with one 
another, 

During the fix firſt Ages, there were no 
other publick Schools but the Churches, where 
the Biſhops explained the Holy Books. Their 
Method of Preaching the Goſpel appears from 
St. Chryſaſtom's Homilies, the Sermons of St. 
Auguſtin, and ſeveral other Fathers. They alſo 

bliſh'd ſome Writings from time to time 
againſt the Pagans and Hereticks : Such as 
Tuſtin Martyr's Advice to the Gentiles, and 
Athanaſiuss Treatiſes againſt the Arians, 

The Pedagogue of Clemens Alexandrinus 
ſhews with what Care the Biſhops inſtructed 
the Catechumens, that is, thoſe among the In- 
fidels who defired to become Chriſtians : They 
took particular Care of the Education and 
Learning of the young Students; and there- 
fore it is, that we find ſo many learned Biſhops 
came from their Schools. The Biſhops of great 
Sees were obliged ſometimes to truſt the Prieſts 
with a Part of the Education of the Youth. 
The Biſhop of Alexandria, for Example, who 
ec a numerous People, eſtabliſhed a 

hool in that Town, particularly in Favour 
of the Catechumens, which became very fa- 
mous, and where Clemens and Origin were e- 
ducated, and were its Ornament, and afterwards 
made many excellent Diſciples. 

As to the Doctrines which the Fathers 
taught, either by Word of Mouth or by Writ- 
ing, they may be reduced to five principal 

Heads, viz. The Interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, the Articles of Faith, the Chriſtian Mo- 
rlity, the Diſcipline of the Church, Monaſtick 
Morals and Diſcipline. 
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Study of all kinds flacken'd after the Ruin 
of the Roman Empire by the Barbarians, and 
Ignorance increaſed apace. But Providence 
preſerved Religion; and, bad as theſe Times 
were, the Authority of the Scriptures, and the 
Traditions of the Church ſubſiſted and were re- 
ſpeed ; ard in a ſhort while after, there aroſe 

ome grave and learned Doctors in the Church, 

as Beda, Rabanus, Hincmar, Gerbert, &c, 
whoſe Labours did great ſervice to Religion, 
tho* for the moſt Part they did little elſe but 
compile, copy, or abridge the Fathers. This 
Method, if it ſhew'd but little Genius, 
ſerved to propagate the true Doctrines of the 
Church, and to clear up a little the Darkneſs of 
Ignorance, which had ſpread over the Weſtern 
World. 

The Biſhops either taught themſelves,or made 
others teach for them; for by their Orders 
the Clerks and learned Monks kept School in 
the Cathedral Churches and Monaſteries. The 
School of Rome was the moſt famous of any 
in the M, and continued ſo till the Ponti- 
ficate of Gregory; when it began to decline, 
as Pope Agatbon tells in his Letter to the Fa- 
thers of the ſixth Council (x). 

In the mean time St. Auguſtin and other 
Monks, whom St. Gregory ſent into England to 
preach the Goſpel, made the Study of ſacred 
Letters flouriſh there. England became learn- 
ed in a very ſhort time, and able to furniſh 
other Countries with learned Men; it gave 
Boniface to Germany, and the famous Alcuin to 
France; the one form'd the School of Mayenct, 
and Abby of Fulde ; the other laid the Foun- 
dations of the School of Tours; and from 


this School came the Schools of St. * 


(x) Fleury, Hiſt Ecclef. Liv. XI. N. 5. 
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of Paris, St. Germain of Auxerre, the School 
of Corbie, of Rheims, and of Lyons: Charles” 
the Great ordered, that in the Cathedral and 
Abby Churches there ſhould be two ſorts of 
Schools; the Inner Schools for the Clerks and 
Monks, the other for Secular Scholars. Bene- 
dif of Anian ſeconded theſe pious Intentions of 
the Prince, and appointed Maſters for Gram- 
mar and Muſick in all the Monaſteries, and 
made the Monks ſet about copying of Books, 
from which Taſk they were called Literarians, 
and in a ſhort Time they made good Libraries 
in eyery Monaſtery. 

Paſcaſius Ratbertus, Lodovicus Servatus, 
Adlon and Ratram directed the Studies in ſe- 
veral Diſtricts, and did great Service to tho 
Church by their Conduct and Learning. About 
this time the Normans invaded the Maritime 
Provinces of France, and laid all waſte before 
them, and drove Learning and learned Men out 
of that Country, who were forced to take Shelter 
in Germany, where they erected Schools, and 
flouriſh'd under the Reigns of the Orhons. At 


other Univerſities which were formed after- 


length the Univerſities of Paris and Bologne Uaiverß- 
were form'd, which ſerved for a Model to the Dan 


wards; Colleges were alſo founded in moſt Colleges. 


Towns which had not Univerſities, 

It is certain, that the Eſtabliſhment of Uni- 
verſities and Publick Schools was very uſeftfl; 
but it is alſo true, that from that time the Bi- 
ſho ve over teaching, and the young Ec- 
ſticks were turn'd over to the Doctors of 
the Schools, to be taught the ſeveral Parts of 
Learning as well as Theology. Afterwards 


Seminanes were inſtituted for the Education of g,,;..:;« 


the Students of Divinity particularly, which 
Q 4 con · 
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continue till this Day, where they are taught 
under the Inſpection of the Biſhops. 

Theology was taught for ſeveral Ages in 
the Scholaſtick way; but this Method chang- 
ed with the Times, which made a famous Wri. 
ter (y) diſtinguiſh three Ages of the Scho- 
laſtick Theology; the firſt, from Abelard to 
Albert the Great; the ſecond, from Albert to 
Durand of St. Pourgain ; the third, from Du- 
rand to Gabriel Biel, | 

In the ſecond Age, St. Thomas and Scotus 
introduced into the Schools the Principles of 
the Dialectick and Metaphyfick of Ariſtotle ; 
but they followed different Methods ; and 
Ockam, e himſelf upon the Ancient No- 
minaliſts, made a third Party. Durand of St. 
Pourgain, who was Biſhop of Meaux, took the 
Liberty of the Ancient Academicians, and tied 
himſelf down to no Form of Doctrine, but 
took from the different Schools and Ways of 
Teaching what he thought proper, and ad- 
vanced a Number of new Opiniens. 

Good Taſte revived with the third Age, and 
barbarous Terms and Queſtions of no Mo- 
ment were laid afide : Peter d' Aily, Fohn Ger- 
fon, Nicolas Cleimangies, Fohn de Turrecremata, 
taught Divinity in a ſolid Manner. The two 
following Centuries were remarkable for the 
Works of Criticiſm upon the Scriptures, for 
learned Commentaries, for uſeful Inquiries into 
Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities, and for intire and re- 
gular Syſtems of Divinity; as alſo for Doctrinal 


Queſtions according to the Method of the 
Fathers. 


% Dupin, Bibliotheque des Autheurs Ecclefiaſtiques, 
Szecle XIV. chap. 5. 15 
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HE Deſign of Sculpture was principally 
to perpetuate the Memory of great Men, ; 
nd was invented in Egypt. The Egyptians, as EObtiars. 
they were a good-natur'd People, were very 
knfible of good Offices; and in particular, 
their Gratitude was remarkable towards their 
lings who uſed them well. The firſt Monu- 
nents of this Nature, that are recorded, are 
two coloſſal Statues ; the one erected in Ho- 
wur of Mzris their King, the other in Ho- 
wur of the Queen his Wife, plac'd upon two 
Thrones, ſupported by two Pyramids, which 
rere rais d three hundred Foot high, in the 
Middle of a Lake; and they occupied the 
ike Space under Water; ſo that notwith- 
landing the Extent of the Lake, which was 
o of our Leagues in Circumference (z), 
theſe two Statues were conſpicuous at a great 
Diſtance. This is the Origin of Coloſſus's, Origin of 
which the Egyptians invented and erected to Cole's. 
preſerve the Memory of their good Princes; 
but which, in other Parts of the World, af- 
terwards were erected, ſometimes, as Monu- 
ments of Impiety. 
The Egyptian Sculptures excell'd chiefly in 
the Juſtneſs of Proportion; they carried that 
Juſtneſs ſo far, that after having ſeparately 
cut the Stones which were to form the Statue, 
thoſe looſe Pieces, and which oft-times were 
not cut by one Hand, when join'd together, 
made the perfect Statue appear, as if it had 
been made of one ſolid Piece (a). 5 

0 


47 Boſſuet, Hiſt. Univer, Part 3d, Art. 3d, 
(a) Sethos, Additions, 
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The Care the Egyptians took to cultivate 
this Part of the Art concerning Proportions, 
and which is indeed the moſt important or 
eſſential, made them probably negle& what 
we call the fine and embelliſhing Part, 
which we admire in the Works of the Greek; 
Indeed the Bas-reliefs which are yet to he 
ſeen on the ancient Buildings of Egypt, the 
Figures which adorn their Obeliſks and their the 
Mummies, have nothing in them that is fine; 
if, ſometimes, one meets with a Sphinx of 2 fa 
ſingular Beauty, it has certainly been made by MW Me 
a Stranger; or, if it was made by an Egyptian, 
Sculpture muſt have been brought to good 
Perfection in the latter Times of their Em- Wl 


e. 

The Jraelites and their neighbouring Na- af 
tions were not ignorant of this Art, as is plain 
from Scripture; the Idols of Laban, which 
Rachel carried off; thoſe of Bell and of Da. 
gon ; the Brazen Serpent; the Cherubims of 
the Ark, Sc. All theſe Figures, it may be 
thought, were caſt in a Mould ; and there- 
fore not to be given as Examples of Sculpture, 
But allowing it was ſo, they ſhow ſtill that 
the Iſraelites knew Sculpture; for Sculpture 
teaches Moulding, which is the Foundation of 
the Art of Founding of Metals. 

The Greeks, if we may believe them, were 
the Inventors of Sculpture, and aſcribe the 


cave Riſe to the Art of Painting, by tracing 
out the Image of her Lover from a Shadow, 
which the Light of a Lamp made upon the 
Wall : But, as we have already given an Ac- 
count of the Origin of Sculpture from Hiſtory, 


we are not to mind this Grecian Story of De- 
butadis 
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wtadis and his Daughter, which has very much 
he Air of a Fable. 

We may believe, that this Debutadis was 
Potter, as were alſo Ideocus and Theodorns 
of Samos, who, as ſome think, were more an- 
gent than Debutadis. It is at leaſt certain, that 
(alcoſt henes the Athenian, Demophilus and Gor- 
onus were Potters; and if we conſider that all 
the Arts had but weak Beginnings, we ſhall 
hve no Difficulty in believing, that Figures of 
karth or Clay preceded thoſe of Stone and 
Metal (5). 

Plutarch informs us, that the Lacedemonians 
were the firſt that made uſe of Wood to make 
Statues, which is a Proof how rude the Art 
was in the Beginning; they made the Statues 
of Caſtor and Pollux, thoſe two Brother T wins, 
of Wood, and held theſe two wooden Deities 
n great Veneration ; but all the Repreſenta- 
ton they made of them, was by ſetting up 
wo wooden Poſts join'd together by a Croſs- 
Bear at the Top; theſe were their famous 
Docanes, one of the principal Objects of their 
Worſhip, 

Dedalus brought Sculpture to a certain De- 
gree of Perfection when he return'd from Egypt, 
where he was taught it; he inftructed the 
Grecian Artificers in ſome of the nice Parts be- 
lnging to this Art; as for Example, he taught 
them to imitate in their Statues the Attitude 
of a Man, who is in Action and Motion. D#- 
dalus did not top there; he made a wooden 
Venus which mov'd, which was a ſurpriſing 
Thing in thoſe Days ; but all the Wonder lay 
in the Mercury, which the Workman put 

<4 within 

) Felibien des Avaux. Principes de P Architecture, de 
la Sculpture, &c. Liv. 2. Ch. 1. 
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within the Figure, and made it play. Hoy. 
ever, the good People being uaded of 
the Preſence of the Divinity by the Mo. 
tion of the Figure, and being afraid they 
Gods ſhould eſcape and leave their Temple, 
they bethought themſelves of a Stratagem ple. 
fant enough, which was to chain them ; the 
Statues which Dedalus made were the fineſt 
of any, and, as Plato ſays, fetched the great. 
eſt Price. | 

This Art, nevertheleſs, was as yet very im- 
perfect in Greece; and they had no other School 
to be inſtructed in it but Egypt, whither all 
their Students of Sculpture went. Telicles and 
Theodorus the Son of Ræcus, were the moſt 
famous in thoſe Times; they made the fi- 
mous Statue of Apoapythius at Samos, of which 
Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks (c). This Figure, which 
was admir'd for the Juſtneſs of its Proportions, 
ſerv'd for a Model to the Statuaries, and help'd 
to carry the Art to that Degree of Perfection 
it was remarkable for in the Time of Pericles 
(d). Phidias the Athenian, who lived at that 
Time, ſurpaſs'd all thoſe who had appeared 
before him, in the Statuary Art, whether 
he wrought in Marble, or in Ivory, or Metals, 
He made a golden Statue of Minerva, the 
moſt famous of all thoſe of Antiquity. 

At that Time the Exerciſes of Body, as 
Jumping, Wreſtling, &c. were brought to 
the greateſt Perfection in Greece. As they 
ſtrengthened the Body, and were performed 
naked, they were of great Uſe for advancing 
the Art of Sculpture, becauſe they furniſhed 
excellent Models to work by; ſo that it is no 
Wonder that Sculpture was brought ſo ſoon 


to 
fc) Lib. 1. I fine. | 
% Sethos, Additions, 
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the greateſt Perfection in Greece, and that it 


hounded with ſo many excellent Sculptors, 


ho have never yet been equall'd in the World, 
gis plain from what remains of the Grecian 
pture. 

Polycletes made Statues at Sicyon in the Pe- 
ponneſus,which the greateſt Artificers ſtrove to 
mate. Myron managed the Chiſel with ſo 
meat Dexterity, that he ſeemed to give Motion 
ind Life to his Works. Ly/fppus had the Pre- 
ference of all his Competitors, for caſting the 
zutue of Alexander the Great in Braſs. Praxi- 
tes, amongſt other Figures, made that beau- 
ful Venus which was carried to the Iſle of 
(vs, and is at this Day one of the principal 
Omaments of the Gallery of Verſailles: The 
Horſes, which are ſeen at Rome before the Pa- 
kee De Monte Cavallo, are done by the ſame 
Hand, and by the celebrated Scopas. Briaxes, 
mot eus and Leochart, beſtowed all the Riches 
of their Art upon the famous Tomb of Mau- 
ous King of Caria. This Work, which was 
me of the Wonders of the World, is not ex- 
ant, ſo that we cannot judge if it deſerved all 
the Praiſe the Aneients beloved upon it; but 
the Laocoon of the Belvedere is a Proof of their 
ncerity and exquiſite Judgment, when they 
baſted ſo much of that admirable Groupe (e). 
This Piece of Work is commonly faid to have 
o_ by Ageſander, Polydorus and Atheno- 


They who have the Curioſity to know the 
Names, and the Works of other Sculptors, may 
conſult the Hiſtories which have been written 
of that Art ; but nothing is more proper for 
Fring a juſt Idea of the Excellency of the 
Grecian Sculpture, than the Antiques which 

ma 

(e Plin, Hiſt. Natur. Lib. 35. F 
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may be ſeen in Tah, and which we have ta 
en off perfectly in Moulds ; ſuch as is, amongg 
others, the Hercules of the Palais Farneſe ; the 
Workman, by his Repreſentation of the Mut 
cles of this Heroe, gives us a great and ju 
Notion of his Strength, and at the ſame tiny 
he expreſſes alſo by natural Strokes the tire 
and ſpent Conditien he was in at the Time, 

Such are alſo the Myrmillo of the Palas 
Chigi, where you ſee the ingenious Mixture 
Life and Death in the Statue of an expiring 
Wreſtler; the Venus of Medicis,which is a 
Imitation of the moft perfect natural Beauties 
The Antinous of the Belvedere, the Flora of the 
Palais Farneſe, which is of a wonderful Gayety 
and Lightneſs z the Papirius Prætextatus of the 
Vineyard Ludovici; the Rotator of Florence, 
who is thought to be either the Freedman, who, 
according to the Account of Tacitus, diſcoverd 
a Conſpiracy againſt Nero (f), or the Slave, 
who, according to T. Livius, diſcover'd and re 
veal'd the Plot of the Sons of Brutus for the 
Reſtoration of the Tarquins (g): All theſe F. 
gures are admirable, both for the Expreſſion 
and for the Correctneſs of the Deſign : But 
nothing is more intereſting and affecting than 
that Piece of the Fable of Niobe, which isto 
be ſeen in the Vineyard of Medicis, made up 
of ſeveral Statues joined together in the ſame 
Action. 

Sculpture, which was thus carried to the utmoſ 
Point of Perfection, like all other things, did 
not abide long in its perfect State: for to res- 
kon from Phidias it laſted only fifty * 

en 

{F) M. Piganiol de la Forie. Nouv. Deſcrip. de Ver- 
ſailles. 


(g) Abbe des Bos. Reflections Critiques ſur la Poeis, L 
Oc. Se. 38. 
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en it began to decline. About that time 
not ne pillaged Athens and all the Towns of 
creece of their moſt precious Ornaments: the 
Theatre of M. Scaurus alone was ornamented 
with three thouſand Grecian Statues of Braſs. 
t is well known, that Mummius and Lucullus 
ht a vaſt Number of Statues from Greece. 
After the Greeks became ſubject to the Romans, 
they loſt by little and little their noble Senti- 
nents, and that fine Taſte which ſo diſtinguiſh- 
a them from all other People; and the fine 
Arts fell into Decay, for they cannot live in 
Savery. 


rere acquainted with the Greeks, Demaratus 
brought Eucirapus and Emutigrammus with 
him into Tuſcany : his Son Tarquin after- 
wards brought Taurianus to Rome, who made 
n Earthen Statue of Jupiter, and the four 
Horſes which that Prince cauſed to be put on 
the Frontiſpiece of the Temple of that God 
(b). Theſe are probably the firſt Pieces of 
Kulpture which were ſeen at Rome : This Art 
however made confiderable Progreſs in this 
ty; and when Marcellus had taken the 
Town of Syracuſe, he carried off and brought 
to Rome ſome Statues, of which that Town 
had a great Number. Then it was that the Ro- 
to have a Taſte of Sculpture, and 
toſend to other Parts for good Maſters of that 
Art, in which they became tolerably ſkilful 
themſelves ; but it don't appear that they did 
any thing perfect in that Art, till the Reign of 
Auguſtus: The ftatue of Julia his Daughter, 
s remarkable for the Beauty of the Drapery, 

which 
(5) Felibien den Aveaux, Princ, de VArchi:eQure, 
. chap. 1. 
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which (i), is perfectly well caſt, much better 
than the Drapery of the Antiques of Aﬀeer. 
Times. You may alſo reckon among the 
perfect Pieces of Roman Statuary, the Statue of 
Auguſtus, which is to be ſeen at Verſailles neu 
the grand Canal; the Buſt of Agrippa his Son- 
in-Law, which 1s in the Gallery of the Great 
Duke of Tuſcany; and the Buſt of Cicero in 
the Vineyard Mathæi. | 

Under the following Emperors, Statuary de. 
clined inſenſibly, and had ſomething in it, 
don't know what, dry and immoveable; it wa 
yet much worſe in the Beginning of the fourth 
Age, when they erected a triumphal Arch 
to Conſtantine; it was at the Expence of the 
Arch of Trajan, which they robb'd of its 
Baſs-Relief to adorn the other. The little 
Skill they had to adjuſt theſe deplaced Orma- 
ments, makes it eaſy to judge how ignorant 
they were of Sculpture at that Time. It i 
true, that the Romans did not excell in Bas-Re- 
liefs; for, except the Danſeuſe of the Louvre, 
you can't find any thing that may be looked 
upon as perfect Models. This is the Opinion of 
an Academician well verſed in theſe Arts (H): 
* The Ancients, ſays he, knew only to cut 
« Figures of a round Boſs by the Middle, and 
to Plaſter them as it were upon the Bottom 
« of the Bas-Relief. Beſides, thoſe Parts of 
“their Figures, which were ſunk, lay too far 
from the Eye. | 

It is to no great Purpoſe to ſpeak of the G0. 
thick Sculptures; for every Body knows that 
they are the Works of a rude Art, form'd 
in ſpite of Nature and Rules; ſad Productions 
of barbarous and dull Spirits, which disfigure 

| our 
(i) This Statue is at Marly. 


(4) Abbe du Bos. Reflect. Crit, ſur la Poeſ. Cc. Sec. 
51. firſt Edit. 
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ter our old Buildings and our ancient Churches. 
Thoſe who have not the Opportunity of being 
he convinced of this by ſeeing the Originals, may 
of WM look into the Monuments of the French Mo- 
er narchy, publiſhed by Father Mont/aucen. 
In The French and Ttalians improved in Sculp- French and 
eat ture much about the ſame time; for when Valiant. 
nl Michael! Angelo filled Rome with his Works 
under the Pontificate of Leo X. and of Julius IT. 
de. Jobn Gougeon embelliſhed Paris with his Maſ- 
„I ter-piece under the Reign of Francis I. and 
as Henry II. The Bacchus of Michael Angelo is 
th well known; it deceived Raphael, who took 
ch it to be a Statue of Phidias's or of Praxiteles. 
he On the other hand, all Paris admired the fa- 
is WW mous Cariatides of Gougeon, which the illuſ- 
tle WM trious Sarraſin thought worthy of his Copy- 
Ide ing. At Rome, Daniel de Velterre enriched the 
nt Chapels of St. Peter in Montorio with his fine 
13 WH Statues. L*A/garde ſhewed how capable the 
e. Chiſel was of imitating Action, by his re- 
, WW preſenting St. Peter and St. Paul threatening 
el WW 4ttila. The Cavalier Bernin, the worthy Suc- 
of eeſſor of theſe great Maſters, made the Fountain 
k): of the Place Navonne; Sta Tercza in an Extaſy, 
ut an admirable Work in Point of Expreſſion ; the 
ad Buſt of Lewis XIV. which is to be ſeen at Ver- 
m /ailles, and in which the Character of that great 
of Prince is as well expreſſed as the Features of his 
ar Face; and the Horſe of Marcus Curtius, infi- 
nitely more fine and perfect than the Horſe of 
0 Marcus Aurelius, and even than the Horſes of 
ut Monte Cavallo, which their Inſcriptions falſly 
aſcribe to the moſt famous Sculptors of antient 
ns WW Greece (J). 
" R The 


J Phidias and Praxiteles. 
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The Hemings apply'd themſelves to Sculp- 


ture, and ſucceeded very well in it. Not to 
mention thoſe that are yet alive, Erard of 
Lege, Buiſter of Briſels, Le Fevre and Lavi- 
ron of Antwerp are well known in France 
by ſome Works which they did for the King. 
Gibbons and Rootier alſo of Antwerp wrought 
in England, and Rootier made Medals of 
Charles II. and James II. 

In France, Sarraſin made Sculpture revive, 
which the long Continuance of the Civil Wars 
had almoſt extinguiſhed, and recovered it to 
its former Beauty. In the Year 1640 he made 
a Group which is very much eſteemed, and is 
to be ſeen at Marly, which repreſents two 
Children, who are diverting themſelves with 
a Goat; he afterwards adorn'd ſome Churches 
of Paris with his Works: the moſt remark- 
able are, the Tomb of Cardinal Berulle in the 
Carmelites of the Fauxbourg St. Jaques, and 
that of Henry of Bourbon at the Houle of the 
Feſuits. Sarraſin made Scholars who brought 
the Art to great Perfection. 

The Anguiers gave the Medals of Mercury 
and Amphitrite, which have been fince execut- 
ed in Marble, and which adorn the Groves at 
Verſailles and Marly. Baltazar and Gaſpard 
Marſy ſeemed to have exhauſted all the Finery 
of their Art upon the Raviſhing of Orytbia by 
the North Wind; upon the Giant Enceladus, 
a Work full of Strength, and altogether ac- 
cording to the Taſte of Julius Romanus, but 
chiefly upon the Group of the two Tritons, 
which water the Horſes of Apollo, an admi- 
rable Piece, which comes up to Nature itſelf. 
Des Ferdins made himſelf famous by a great 
many Works. Poujet did not ſo many, . 
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all he did were excellent; you may take for 
Example his Perfus who deliver'd Andro- 
meda , and Milon, the Crotonian Cham- 
pion : there the Chiſel ſeems to animate the 
Marble, and to give 1t the Paſſions which are 
ſuitable to thoſe two different Subjects. The 
Bas-Relief of St. Chorles is a Piece, which 
wants nothing but Colouring ; the Airy Per- 
ſpective, which was unknown to the Ancient 
Sculptors, is there very well obſerved. Poujet 
put in his Pieces more of the Expreſſion, and 


Gerard more Grace. The Tomb of Cardinal 


Richlieu, the Raviſhing of Proſerpine, Apollo 
with Thetis, Sc. are Pieces of a ſingular Beau- 
ty, and of a Correctneſs in the Deſign, of 
which the beſt Sculptors are oft times but little 
capable. Thus this Art has of a long time 
paſſed from the 7talians to the French; and 
they have been oft obliged to borrow our 
Workmen for Works of Conſequence (m). 


(n) Poujet, Theodor, Le Grop. 
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the Daughters of DESIGN, have each 

them their own proper Advantages : The 
one gives a Relief to its Figures ; the other 
obſerves the different Tinctures of Bodies; 
and, to make its Figures reſemble Nature, it 
employs Colourings. 


Ohe Hagen Feen wn a 
O 


Egyptians. The Invention of Painting is owing to the 


Greeks. 


Egyptians; at leaſt, as to the four principal Co- 
lours. The Knowledge they had of Chymi- 
ſtry ſeems to make this Opinion certain: 
Beſides, the Paintings which Travellers have 
occaſion to fee in the old Remains of the E- 
*gyptian Buildings, which have reſiſted ſo long 
the Injuries of Time, and which ſtill retain a 
freſh and lively Colouring, ſeem to be a good 
Proof (u). Nes it cannot be inferr'd, 
either from theſe ancient Monuments, or from 
the Teſtimony of Authors, that the Egyptian: 
were good Painters. On the contrary, Petre- 
nius ſays plainly, that they never made good 

Painting, and that they ſpoil'd the Art. 
Painting paſs'd very ſoon from Egypt into 
Greece, where afterwards were form'd the 
Famous Schools of Lycion, of Rhodes, and of 

Athens. | 

Zeuxis repreſented the Family of a Cen- 
taur, in a Picture, whoſe Compoſition was ve- 
ry well imagin'd (o). It is known, with what 
Eagerneſs he engag'd in the Competition with 
| Par- 


(„%) Voyages de Paule Lucas, Tom. 6. p. 69. 
(e) Lucian, in his Zeuxis. 
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Parrhafiu* (); and the Event of that moſt 


ſingular Diſpute is very well known. 


The Ancients (g) extol the Wiſdom of Ji. 
mantes, who, when he had exhauſted all the 
Expreſſions he could make of the deepeſt Sor- 
row, by painting the Mother and the other 
Witneſſes of the Sacrifice of Tphigenia, drew 
Agamemnon with his Face veiPd, to mark, that 
it was impoſſible for him to expreſs the Condi- 
tion of the unhappy Father, who was forc'd to 
offer up that innocent Victim. 

What is ſurpriſing, is, That theſe Firſt Paint- 
ers, among whom Polignotus is reckon'd, made 
ule only of four Mother- Colours, which they 
had borrow'd from the Egyptians. They were 
Echion, Nicomochus, Protogenes, and after them, 
Atelles, who imitated with compounded Co- 
lourings all the Shades of Nature. 

The laſt is the moſt illuſtrious : His Venus 
became ſo famous, that it has been believ'd to 
have contributed more to the Worſhip of 
that Goddeſs, than all the Fables of the Po- 
ets. Painting flouriſh'd greatly at that Time; 
and if we can rely upon the Teſtimony of 
Pliny, the Greeks had arriv'd to that Skill 
in the Art, as to paint the Movings of the 
Soul, and to give Sentiments to dumb Fi- 
gures. For a Proof of this, he quotes a 
Picture which repreſented a Woman pierc'd 
with a Poignard, and whoſe Child ſtill ſuck'd 
at the Breaſt. This Picture was drawn by 
Ariſtides; the firſt, ſays he, who brought the 
Handling of the Pencil to jo great Perfection. 
Lucian ſupports this Account, in the De. 
ſcription he gives of the Marriage of Alexan- 

R 3 der 


(3) Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 35. cap. 10. 
% Quintil, Inſt. Orat. lib. 11. cap. 14. 
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der and Roxana (r), painted by the ſame A. 
riſtides, and which he deſcribes with all the 
Grages of Invention, and the fineſt Allego- 
ries. 

Auſonius riſes very high in his Commen- 
dations of theſe Two Painters, when he ſpeaks 


of Medea's raifing the Poignard againſt her 


Children. We may believe 'em; for there 
is nothing to contradict em: For none of 
the Pictures of the ancient Greeks have come to 
our hands; only we muſt take care not to con- 
found the Times. 

It muſt be remark*d, that the Greets, with 
all their Skill, were not able to fix the Art 
of Painting, and preſerve it in that Degree 
of Perfection to which Apelles had brought 
it; and that under Auguſtus that Art had dege- 
nerated very much. The Painters were ſo 
charm'd with the new Art of Colouring, 
that they neglected abſolutely at that Time 
the DESIGN: and by an unſkilful Choice, 
they preferr'd the Brilliant or Gaudy to the 
Solid, and Counterfeit or Falſe to Natural 
Beauty. 

"Tis Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, who in- 
forms us of this Change: He was Connoll- 
ſcur enough to judge of the Merit of the 
ancient and new Painters. The Teſtimony 
of a Greek Author ought to be receiv*d, when 
he ſpeaks without Prejudice of the Greeks his 
Cotemporaries. 

The Romans had a Taſte for Painting a 
long time before this; and Marcellus gave 
occaſion to it, by tranſporting to Rome 
all the rare and valuable Pieces of Painting 
he found among the Spoils of Syracu/e. 1 

No. 


(7) In Herodot. 
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Romans had a ſtrange Inclination for this fine 
Art; particularly towards the End of the 
Commonwealth, and under the firſt Empe- 


. rors. 


It appears nevertheleſs, by the ancient Wri- 
tings, that the Painters at this Time were 
very much inferior to thoſe of Greece. Vi- 
truvius reproaches *em for not obſerving al- 
ways in their Works a certain Adjuſtment, 
and for abandoning themſelves a little too 
much to Imagination, without the Govern- 
ment or Rules: Whence came all thoſe Whims 
and monſtrous Ideas, which at this Day are 
call'd Groteſque : And from thence the Moſa- 
ick, or Aſſemblages of little colour'd Stones 
and Bits of Glaſs, ſorted and join'd together, 
which are to be ſeen in ſo many Parts, and e- 
ſpecially at Paleſtrine. 

What remains of the Painting with the 
Pencil in thoſe Times, 1s ſo little, that one 
cannot judge aright of the Merit of their 
Painters, The Piece which is the moſt con- 
ſiderable, is That of a Marriage in the Al- 
dobrandin Vineyard : It is boldly executed ; 
but the Nywmphea of the Palais Barberini 
cannot be compar'd with the Landſkip 
of Pietro of Croton ;, and the modern Paint- 
ings would ſurely eclipſe the Figurines of the 
Tomb of Ceſtius. 

This Art was buried a long time in the Weſt, 
under the Ruins of the Roman Empire: It 
was preſerv'd with greater Care in the Faſt, 
though it had loſt much of its ancient Splen- 


dour. 
Cimabuè, about the middle of the 130 


Century (5), with the Help of ſome Horen- 


4 tines, 
{s) He wat born 1244. 
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tines, recover'd it in a great meaſure, and 
ſhew'd greater Skill in the Art, than the Greeks 
who were his Maſters. Till that Time there 
had been no Painting, but in Freſco and 
Water-Colours. In the Beginning of the fo]. 
lowing Age, Jobn Van- Eyck, a Fleming, 
who is commonly calPd Fohn of Bruges, 
found the Secret of Painting with Oil (7). 
Th People were very ſoon ſenfible of the Uſe- 
ce fulneſs of this Invention. Col 
gan to nels or chis Invention. olours were pre- 
paint in ſerv'd a long time; they receiv'd a perfect 
Oil in he Mixture, and a fort of Varniſh, which they 
14th Age. could not before give to Pictures. They be- 
gan then to copy Nature, but not ta embel. 
liſh it: They deſign'd correctly, but after a 
dry manner, which had ſtill ſomething of the 
Gothick, 
Balla. Ghirlandajo painted in this Taſte : Though 
| he ſurpaſſed all the Painters of his Time, all 
his Merit conſiſted in this, That he was the 
Maſter who form'd the Celebrated Michael An. 
gelo (u). Pope Julius II. rais'd the Ambition 
of this young Painter, by his great Rewards: 
As he excell'd all that had been before him, he 
became the greateſt Maſter of that Art in his 
Time: He excelPd in the Deſign, and eſta- 
bliſn'd J is School at Horence. Tho! his Scho- 
lars had all follow'd their Maſter's Manner of 
School of Painting, Sebaſtian of Venice (x) deſerves to be 
Michael taken notice of particularly; and his Picture 
1 or of Lazarus will always be regarded as one 
on. „of the moſt perfect which came from that 
School. 
School of The School of Rome, which was compos'd 
Rr Ih of the moſt Excellent Painters, ow'd its O- 
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() Felibien. Princip. lib. 3. cap. 5, & 6. 
(2) Bern in 1474. | 
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zn to Raphael, who was born at [Urbino, 
imo 148 3. Raphael was the Scholar of Peter 
wrrugin, and the Com etitor of Michae An- 
h, and ſurpaſs'd them both in Painting. 
e taught the Firſt many things, which he 
wt in practice when he painted the Chapel 
Sixtus; and his Picture of the Transigura- 
un was a Maſter-piece of Art, and eclipſed the 
eſt Performances of his Competitor. 

Julius Romanus (y), the belov'd Diſciple of 
Raphael, and Ornament of his School, culti- 
ted with great Care, that which is call'd The 
Prey of Painting. What Nobleneſs, what 
Fertility of Invention! What Force of Thought 
nd Spirit! Every body at firſt View knows 
is Pencil by the bold Expreſſions which ſeize 
won and aftoniſh the Mind. We have very 
kw of his Works: The Triumph of Titus and 
the Circumciſion, are the moſt remarkable. 
Perrin del Vague, another Diſciple of Ra- 
thazl, followed the Manner of his Maſter : 
He painted the Muſes and the Pierides in 
little Piece, which may ſerve for a Proof of 
what I fay. _ 

To the School of Raphael ſucceeded That of School of 
the Carachios, which has continu'd to this pre- _ Ye 
knt Time, and which may be call'd The Second © 
ond Laſt Age of the Roman School. The 
Choice which it has always made of moving 
ubjects, and a certain tender and gracious Air 
n its Paintings, which pleaſes wonderfully, 
makes up its Character. 

Hanibal Carachio was more famous than 
lis Brothers: He deſign'd admirably, and with 
great Taſte, He left behind him many 
Scho- 


(x) Otherwiſe call à Fra del Piombo. He hd Anro 
547. 
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Scholars; and amongſt others, Guerchin, J. 
| ban, Lanfranc, Dominico, and Guido. Guter. 
chin diſtinguiſh'd himſelf only by the Correct Nhe 
neſs of the Deſign : Aan painted the Nymph, 

and Goddeſſes with great Grace, and formed 
Fobn Baptiſt Mola, who was excellent at Land. g 
ſkip. Lanfranc painted in Freſco ſuch beauti. Wl; 
ful Pieces, as were unknown ſince the Days of M-1 
Raphael. Dominica excelPd in the Expreflion, I. 
This important Part of the Art of Painting Wm 
ſhines forth in his St. Paul, St. Ferom, and n 
David. Guido united two Things, which do 
not ſeem to be made for one another, v2, 
Sweetneſs and Strength. In moſt part of his 
Figures there is a fine Arrangement of the 
Parts, and a fine Air of the Head. In ſhort 
Charles Maratte of our Time, has re-traced 
the moſt beautiful Strokes of the Old Ms 
ſters. 
School of At the ſame Time that the Roman Schoo 
Lenbardy. began to be form'd, Giorgion and Titian, who 
were taught by John Bellini, eſtabliſh'd the 
School of Lombardy. Giorgion dy'd in the 
Bloom of Youth, and left few Works behind 
| him. Titian liv'd till he was an hundred Years 
old, and made himſelf belov'd and eſteem'd by 
all the Princes of Europe. He taught Lambert 
Zuſtrus and Old Palm ; and he ſhew'd the 
Painters that were to come after him, the Art 
of flattering the Eyes by the Richneſs and True. 
neſs of the Colours : An amiable and bewitch- 
ing Art, which had been a little too much neg- 

lected. | | 

School of Theſe were the Three firſt Famous Schools 
Milan. for Painting in Europe; which gave Birth to 
a great many others. The School of Min 


flouriſh'd under Leonard de Vinci, Diſciple 0 
Anaress 
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er- Hdreas Verracbio, who was fo well known 
rea. the Picture of Liſe. Andreas Solario and Fa- 
bs us Pantormus were Scholars of Vinci. 
med On this fide the Alpe, Holben, who was a 
ind. gi, became very famous; and ow'd to no 
mt Maſter, but his own Genius, the great Know- 
s of M'-dge he attain'd to in the Art of Painting. 
on, As for the Colouring, he perform'd better than 
ting ny of the Painters in the Roman School; 
and ind he was almoſt their Equal in the Com- 
do ſition. 
vis, il Albertus Durer rais'd the Reputation of the School of 
his MY Art of Painting in Germany, which before him 4ntwerp, 
the tad been but little underſtood there. TheSchool 7 Fir 
or of Anizverp becarhe very famous; and Rubens 
cedM'was its principal Ornament. He was a great 
Mz. Painter; but would have been a much greater, 

f to the Colouring, in which he excell'd, he 
ol had known how to join a correct Deſign. 
vho Ml Some find fault with him for introducing none 
the MW but allegorical Perſons into his Pieces of Hiſto- 
them (z ), where, amongſt other Beauties, the 
nd Reflexions of Light are Admirable (a). Van- 
ears deyck was the Diſciple of Rubens: He was 

rticularly famous be Face-painting z and his 

bert Pes of Belizarius, the Scourging, and the 
thei Carrying of the Croſs, are extremely fine. 
At The H:mi/b School has always kept up its 
ue · Reputation ſince its firſt Eſtabliſhment. It rec- 
ch · ¶ kons among its good Painters, Jerdans, Vandeycb's 
eg · Condiſciple, Brill, and Fouquicres, who in their 
Landſkips expreſs'd with the greateſt Grace 
all the B-auties of the Low Countries; Van- 
dr Meule and Jobn Paul, who excell'd in 
painting of Sieges, Battels, and the Taking 


of 
* In the Gallery of Luxembourg. 
(a) That Part which is enlightened in the Shade by the 
refleted Light from the neighbouring Objects. 
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of Towns; Vatau, who confin'd himſelf 1, 
little Subjects, but deſign'd finely, and group! 
his Figures with a great deal of Art, |, 
laſt comes the ingenious Quellins, who ; 
at preſent the great Maſter and Glory of thi 
School. 

"Tis ſaid of the Dutch, That they neve 
had a good Painter: But it muſt be acknoy. 
ledg*d, That many of their Painters have had 
a wonderful Talent at imitating what is call'4 
the Clear-Obſcure, by placing juſtly the Lights 
and Shades in a ſmall inclos'd Space. T: 
mers did never any thing that was great ; hz 
was incapable of it : But he repreſented the 
Country-Sports and Feſtivals very naturally, 
Antony Mare of Utrecht made Face-PiQures, 
and Corneille Polambourg, Landſkips. 

The Taſte for Painting began in France from 
the firſt time of the renewing of that An. 
Charles V. had always about him the Fe. 
mous Jean de Bruge. 

Under the Reign of Louis XI. Rene, Duke WM: 
of Anjou, King of the Two Sicilies and Fer-. 
/alem, was an excellent Painter, according to 
the Accounts of Brantoine, Rufi, and Boube. 
This Prince drew his own Picture, which s 
kept in a Chapel of the Carmelites of Air in 
Provence (6). 

Francis I. brought to his Court Andreas di 
Sarte, and ſome other good Painters, whom he 
bountifully rewarded : But neither the King's 
Liberality, nor the Leſſons of thoſe able Mi 
ſters, were capable of making Painting to flounth 
in the Kingdom. The French knew not what 
it was to handle a Pencil, till the Reign af 

Lowu:s 
5 (o) Montfaucon, Monumens de la Monarchie Frangaife, 
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uit XIII. Simon Vouet, his chief Painter, 
aring ſtudy'd under Valentin, and done a great 
Many good ſtrong Pieces enough, diſplay'd in 
F laſt Pieces all the Charms of Colouring, by 
lively Oppoſition of Shades and Lights. 
th his Oppoſition, nevertheleſs, was too plain 
nd viſible : For Beauties become Faults, when 
key are carried too far, Jaques Blanchard, 
ithout falling into this Exceſs, gave a Light 
Wm 2 Freſhneſs to his Colouring, which our Paints 
14" could not imitate. 
M. Sucur was Jouet's Scholar: But he did 
ot imitate his Maſter ſo clearly in managing 
ze Pencil, as Dovigni did: He painted after 


* ature, and after the Idea and Conception of 
It that is fine in Nature, and manag'd the Pencil 
— ter as many different Ways, as the different 


bjects requir'd. 
Poulin, about that ſame Time, endeavour'd 


* p reſtore good Painting at Rome, by oppoſing 
F. Strong Manner of expreſſing, to the Soft 


d Tender, which was then in Vogue. When 
ke return'd home, he form'd the Taſte of the 
French, as he had corrected that of the No- 
nung. His Pieces of Pyrrhus, of Rebecca, of 
the ſtriking of the Rock, of the Rapture of 
N. Paul, of the Landſkip ſo much boaſted of, 
which is call'd Arcadia, ſhew, that Painting 
my paſs from the Simple to Great, and from 
Plan and Natural to the true Sublime. 


f 

a The Attachment which Poy//in had to the An- 
g's que, gave him an Air a little tov auſtere and 
[7 fff in his Works. Le Brun borrow'd no- 
> ing from the ancient Sculpture, but what he 
hat und Noble and Majeſtick in it, without imi- 
of ing that which it had of the Dry and Im- 


oveable, He excell'd in diſpoſing of his Sub- 
| jects 
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jets with great Skill: His Ideas were great; n 
Airs which he gave to the Head, various. 1, 
a Word, to compare him with the beſt Pant. 
ers that went before him, he had as much Inves- 
tion as Raphael, and more Vivacity than Poyſty 
Pierre Mignard was exceeding graceful any 
delicate in his Deſigns, and in the eaſy Att. 
tudes which he gave to his Figures. 

Such Maſters could hardly fail of making 
good Scholars. The Merit of Meſſ. Cy! 
La Foſſe, Honaſſe, Fuvenet, Boulogne, &c. 5 
very well known: Thoſe Gentlemen apply' 
themſelves only to great Hiſtorical Subject 
Others confin'd themſelves to Face-Painting 
as De Troy and Rigault ; to Landſkips, 3 
Patel; to the painting of Flowers and Fruits 
as Fontenay; to Perſpective, as Reuſſeau ; to 
Ornaments, as Houart, Huliot, and Cotelle, 

Invention did not ſtop at painting with 
Oil, or in Freſco : Many other Ways of paint. 
ing were either invented, or brought to perfec- 
tion at the ſame time; as painting on Glaſs, by 
Enamelling in the Meſaick Way, by Inlay 
ing, Sc. 

Painting on Glaſs is altogether modern. 4 
Painter at Marſeilles, who wrought at Kent 
under Julius II. made it known to the Fal. 
ans, who ſucceeded in it very well. Amongt 
others, Lucas Peni, who painted the Glaſs of 
the Chapel of the Bois de Vincennes. Albert 
Durcr in Germany, and Luke of Leyden mate 
afterwards a new Improvement in this Art, 
which has ſince been carry'd to great Perfech. 
on, with regard both to the Beauty of the 
Deſign, and Preparation of the Colours. Ths 
Way of Painting is totally neglected now. 
days. I don't know if there is good reaſon for 
w. Let us examine it a little. : 

Painting 
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Painting by Enamel is done upon Metals, 
and on Earth. Enamelling on Earth was in 
iſe among the Tuſcans in the Time of Por- 
ena; and after a long Series of Ages, it 
vas renew'd in Italy, under the Pont ficate 
of Julius II. At that time, they made at 
France, and Caſtel-Durant in the Dutchy of 
Urbino , Veſſels painted in the Clear-Ob- 
cure Way, of an excellent Deſign. They 
made in France, after the fame Taſte, Works 
of Metal, known by the Name of The Enamel 
if Limoges. Pierre Chartier du Blois was one 
of the beſt Fnamellers. 

In theſe Times, J mean under the Reigns of 
Francis I. Charles IX. and Henry II. they did 
not know the Clear Enamelling. John Toutin of 
Chateaudun practis'd the Dark Enamelling : Du- 
ie brought the Secret to Perfection. Reber Vau- 
wart of Blois, Diſciple of Mortier of Orleans, made 
the fineſt Colours on his Evamelling, and de- 
ſgn'd more correctly than his Predeceſſors. 
We had hitherto ſeen only EnamelPd Pic- 
tures in Miniature: But thoſe which Jaques 
Berdier and Fean Petitot brought from Eng- 
land, excited the Curioſity of our Workmen 


to imitate them. which Lewis du Garnier ſuc- 
ceeded in perfectly well. 
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In the 16th Age, ſome ancient Moſaick Mojaick. 


Works were diſcover'd in ſeveral Places in 
Italy; which made ſome good Painters en- 
gage in Works of that rature. The very firſt 
Eſſays they made, were much better than the 
Models they made them from: For the anci- 
ent Mcſaick Pieces look'd but very indif- 
ferent, when compar'd with thoſe which 
foſeph Pire and Lanfranc made in the Church 
of St. Peter. 


About 
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a Modern Invention; and there is nothing 


Damaſkry 
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About the ſame time, they began to wog 
on the Inlaying Way. Pieces of this Vong 
are made, either by two or three different 
ſorts of Marble; or with little Pieces « 
Wood of different Colours ; which, by being 
artfully joyn'd together, repreſent divers E. 

ures. 


The firſt Way, by joyning the Marbles, ; 


more perfect in that kind, than the Floor d 
the Cathedral-Church of Siena, which wa 
begun by Duccio, and completed by Dom. 
nico Becafumi. The ſecond Manner, with 
Wood, was known to the Ancients; accord. 
ing to Pliny (c) ; but has been very much in- 
proved by the Moderns. It was begun a 
Florence by Philippo Bruneleſco, and by Br. 
neditto da Majano; and after them, it wa 
brought to its utmoſt Perfection. If Jah 
boaſts itſelf fo much of Jean de Verene, Rapha- 
e's Cotemporary, what Praiſe don't Jean Ma 
and the Famous Boule deſerve, who made ſuch 
excellent Inlaid Works for Lewis XIV? 
Damaskry takes its Name from the City of 
Damaſcus in Syria, Tis thus that certain 4- 
rabick, flat, or Bas- Relief Ornaments, which are 
made upon Iron with ſmall Threads of Gold 
or Silver, are call'd. The Ancients were ſome— 
times very fond of this Work. As to the 
Moderns, the French, ſince the Days of He. 
ry IV. have ſurpaſs'd all other Nations in this 
ſort of Work; and Curſinet, who dy'd at Pa- 
ris about the Year 1660, made very fine Works 
of this nature (d). 
IN. 
(c) Hiſt. Nat. lib. 16. cap. 43. 


(4) Felibien des Avaux. Princ. des Arts, liv. 3. ch. 10, 
11, 12, 14, 15. 
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HE Art of Engraving Precious Stones On preci- 
was in uſe in Moſes's Time, as is plain ous Stones. 
from thoſe precious Stones which were ſet in 
the Ephod and Breaſt-plate of the High-prieſt, 
on which were engraven the Names of the 
twelve Tribes of Hrael. Tis probable, that the 
Iſraelites learned this Art from the Egyp- 
tians; and that the Greeks alſo had it from 
them, and the Romans from the Greeks. How- 
ever that be, it is certain, that the Romans 
were very ſkilful Engravers, both in Cryſtal 
and in Stone; and that they engraved both 
in the Hollow and Relievo Manner. They 
. made a great deal of Uſe of the Onyx Stones, 
ud Cornelian ; there are a great many of them 
* E to be ſeen, which are admired for the 

uty of the Deſign, and Excellency of the 
Work; ſuch as, the Apollo of Actium, which 
1 in the King's Cabinet; Antony and Livia in 
ue the Emperor's Cabinet; Cicero in the Cabinet 
of Charles II. King of England; Mark Anto- 
ne. WW and Cleopatra, of which Father Mon!faucon 
the! gives us the Deſign in his Diarium Italicum ; 
1. al theſe Works are of Auguſtus's Time, and 
tus ſbew, that the Art was then in its Perfec- 


don. 
'rks 92 in the Hollow Way was indiſ- 
fibly neceſſary: No publick Act could 
N. authentick but by the Seal; for it was much 
more eaſy to counterfeit Writing upon Tablets 
1 f Wax, than to imitate a Seal exactly. Thus 
t appears very evident, that the Seals which 
the Ancients took care to have on all their 
8 Acts 


7 
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Medals. 
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Acts, made it both impoſſible to forge the 
Act, and contributed allo to the Perfection of 
Engraving. 

Medals preſerved for a long Time the Ele. 
gance of Deſign, which they loſt after. 
wards in the Times of the laſt Emperors, 
There are no Greek Medals of tolerable Beauty 
to be ſeen fince the Emperor Severus's Time. 
The Latins preſerved the Purity of their Taſte 
longer; but after Gordian the Pious, their Me- 
dals degenerated very ſenſibly, and under Gal. 
lienus they were good for little or nothing. 

This Art was renewed with others, ig the 
Time of Pope Martin the Vth, about the Be- 
ginning of the XVth Century. One of its 

eſtorers was a Florentine call'd Jean del Cor. 


nevole, becauſe he wrought only in Cornelian; 


others afterwards engraved on all Sorts of 
Stones, and on Cryſtals, and repreſented great 
Subjects. We cannot, without Injuſtice, but 
diſtinguiſh from the Crowd of common En- 
gravers, the famous Dominico de Camæi a Mi- 
laneſe, who engraved upon a Ruby the Pic- 
ture of Lewis Le More Duke of Milan. 

We muſt come to the laſt Age, if we would 
fce Medals in all their Perfection. Jean Va- 
rin made thoſe of Lewis the XIIIth, which 
are excellent, and for their Beauty may be 
compared with the fineſt Medals of Antiquity. 
All the Money which carries the Stamp of 
that Prince, and that which was made during 
the Minority of the late King, is by the ſame 
Hand, and moſt exquiſitely wrought ; for 
Varin had cut and engraved all the Inftru- 
ments, and had the Conducting of them in 
giving the Stamp. After his Death, which 
happened in the Year 1672, Claud Ballin had 


the Direction of the Works for Medals, 1. 
c 
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the 28th of January 1678. What we have 
left of that able Artiſt, ſhews, that he was a 
Man of an admirable Genius, great In- 
yention, and exquifite Diſcernment: The 
Works of Gold which he made for the King, 
ſhew this plainly. 

Hollow Engraving ought naturally to have 
led the Ancients to the Engraving in Taille 
Douce. It is ſurpriſing, that after they had 
ſound the Secret of Engraving both on Marble 
and on Braſs, their Laws and other Inſcrip- 
tions, they ſhould have ſtopt there; and 
that they never thought of engraving upon 
Copper the fineſt Paintings. 

This ſo uſeful a Diſcovery was reſerv'd for 
the Time of the Renewing of the Arts. For- 
merly they made fine Miniatures, which orna- 
mented Books at a great Expence ; there are 
to be ſeen ſome of theſe very fine, which 
were made in the Time of Lewis the XIIth. 
This Cuſtom laſted during the Reign of 
Francis the Iſt; but after that, the Engravers 
took that Employment out of the Painters 
Hands; and at firſt they engraved on Wood. In Wood. 
A Goldſmith at Florence made the firſt Eſſay 
of theſe wooden Engravings for Books, and 
others followed him. Albert Durer and Lu- 
cas were of the Number. Hus de Carpi made 
Stamps, which appear'd to be of the c/ear-0b- 
ſcure Manner; he made uſe of three Plates, 
of which one was for the Light, the other 
for the half Light, and the third for the 
Contours or Circumferences, and the Shades. 

This Sort of Engraving decayed gradually Tai!ls 
after the Manner of Engraving on Cops Deuce. 
per was found, which was infinitely more eaſy 
than the firſt ; and gave to the Stamps a cer- 
tan Sweetneſs and Agreeableneſs, Almoſt a 


S 2 bout 


Agua fer- 
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bout the ſame Time they invented the Engray. 
ing with Aqua fortis, which is ſo convenient for 
great Acts or Decrees, and for Pieces which 
are intended to exhibit great Art and Defeen. 

The Bounds which I have preſcribed to my 
ſelf, don't allow me to recount all the En. 
pavers, and fine Pieces of Engraving ; this 
Knowledge only concerns a few Connoiſſeur; of 
one Kind ; but to ſhow to what Degree of Beau. 
ty this Art is arrived at, I need but refer you 
to the Stamps of Van, Schupen, Edelink, Ver. 
meulen, Simoneau, Nantuil, Poilly, Maſſon, 
Pino, Mademoiſelle Stella, Gerard Audran, 
Le Clerc, Picart, and many others, who 
flouriſh'd under the Reign of Lewis XIV. 
Ihe Pieces of theſe great Maſters expreſs 
the Quality which characteriſe them. As for 
Example, every body knows, that Nantuil 
excell'd for the Deſcription ; that Melan, not 
content with the common Practice of all En- 
gravers, invented the ſimple Cutz and has 
imitated every thing by one only Draught, 
which proceeding always by Turning, 1s more 
or leſs fine, according to the different Objects 
which he is to repreſent; Chaveau had a 
moſt fertile Imagination for finding out Sub- 
jects, and for embelliſhing them; and an in- 
genious Turn for ranging all his Figures. 

Callot was older than any of theſe Engrav- 
ers, and was better known ; he had two Pro- 
perties, the firſt, to comprize in a ſmall Space 
a great number of things ; the ſecond is, with 
two or three Strokes of the Graving Tool to 
deſcribe the Action, Manner, and particular 
Character of every Figure (e). 

Theſe great Maſters have left a worthy Pol: 
terity, The general Taſte of: he Nation has 

ennobled 


(-) Perrault's hommes illuſtres. 


as 
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ennobled this Art. Prejudices are vaniſh'd and 
loft, Indolence and Idleneſs does not now al- 
ways accompany great Birth ; for the French 
Nobility begin to handle the Graver (f). 
Such an Example will certainly raiſe a great 
Emulation amongſt our common Artificers ; 
for it was from this Motive that Painting was 
both improv'd, and its Maſters multiply'd ; 
which gives us alſo grounds to hope, that 
ome rare Pieces or Curioſities, which now lie 
hid in Cheſts, may, ſometime or other be pub- 
iſhed, and ſeen in many Places. 


P-R-LINT-1:N:G. 


UCH is the Nature of Engraving, that 


Printing, by which the Sciences are fo 
much advanced, may be faid to have been in- 
vented long before it was commonly ſaid to 
have been, and the true Uſe of it known. 
| chuſe rather to be filent about the firſt In- 
ventor, than to run the Hazard of a falſe or 
fnvolous Conjecture (g). It is pretended, that 
the Chineſe had made this Diſcovery long be- 
fore the Europeans, This Opinion is not cer- 
tain; and, beſides, ſince the Time it was made 
known to us, we have brought the Art to 
that Perfection, that the Merit of the Inven- 
tion cannot juſtly be refus'd us. 

The Progreſs of Printing has not been ſlow 3 
for the Diſcovery was only made in the 15th Cen- 
8 tury » 

YM. le Marquis de Gus engraves himſelf. 2. 


* St. Maurice, an Officer of the King's Guards, engrave, 
fo. 


(g) Polyd. Virgil de Invent, Rer. lib. 2. Cap 7. 
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tury, and the next Century ſaw it in all it 
Beauty; fince that Time, moſt polite Na. 
tions have cultivated it with Succeſs. There 
were ſeveral of the old Printers learned Men, 
well vers'd in the Languages and Belles Lettres, 
who for ſixſcore Years gave very exact Edi. 
tions: As, at Paris, the two Stephanus's, Val. 
coſan, and More]; at Lyons, the Gryphii ; at 
Bale, Opcrinus and Frobenius; at Venice, the 
Aldi Alanucii; at Antwerp, Plantin. At pre- 
ſent, the Royal Printing-houſe at Paris main- 
tains this Art in a Degree of Perfection, from 
which it begins to decline, almoſt every where 
elſe. Sordid Gain makes a Multiplicity of Edi. 
tions, oft- times prefer'd to the Beauty and 
Exactneſs of Impreſſion. 

From Printing, it is natural to preceed to 
the Knowledge of Books and Authors ; for 
Printing, by multiplying Books infinitely, has 
made the Choice of *em very difficult : - This 
mov'd ſeveral learned Men to offer their Af. 
ſiſtance, as Guides and Directors to others; 
and they calPd the Books they wrote for this 
Purpoſe, Bibliotheques. Raphael de Volterre, as 
ſome think, is the firſt who. pretended to be 
a Guide in this Way, by his Aut bro pology), 
which is a Part of his Commentaries, print- 
at Paris 1315; but it is a poor ſtarv'd Work, 
and can recommend its Author for nothing 


elſe but his good Intention. This Deſign was 


much better executed afterwards by Conradus 
Geſnerus. His univerſal Library contains a 
ſhort Account of the Lives of the Writers ; 
the Titles of their Works ; the Opinion the 
Learned have of them; and ſome Paſſages, 
as Samples of their Style. It was upon this 
Plan that Conrad Lycoſthenes, Robert Conſtai- 
tine, Fofias Simlerus, and Foannes Friſius wrote 


PRINTING. 


afterwards. The Attempts of the firſt two 
were not ſucceſsful. The Epitomes of Fi- 
us and Simlerus were more favourably receiv'd. 


After theſe Authors, Antony Verdier and la 


Croix du Maine made a pretty good Supple- 
ment to the Bibliotheque of Geſnerus. John Ilal- 
lerwood is not ſo exact. As for Ciaconius, he 
he might poſſibly be prefer*d to the moſt part 
of thoſe who were before, or have come after 
him, was it not for the Erudition he ſhows 
without good Criticiſm. What can be ſaid of 
an Author, that makes St. Jerome a Cardinal; 
and who attempts to prove that the Soul of 
Trajan was brought out of Hell by the Pray- 
ers of St. Gregory (Y)? 

I chuſe to omit ſeveral other Library Wri- 
ters. The Catalogues of the Books of the 
Prefident Thovanus, and of M. Le Teller Arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, would be very uſeful, if 
they were any thing elſe but ſimple Catalogues. 
There begins to appear a Catalogue, done by 
a good Hand, which will make all others ne- 
glected, and fave the Trouble of a great 
many Enquiries (i). 

(hb) Pref. of M. Camuzat on the Bibliotk. of , Cia- 


conius. 


(i Catalogue of the King of France's Library. 
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AVING taken a curſory View of the 
Origin, Progreſs, Decline and Re-eſta- 
bliſhment of every one of the Arts and Sci- 
ences in particular, it remains now to take No- 
tice of the moſt remarkably approved Authors 
of the Hiſtory of Learning; that the Youth, 
Order of who have not enter'd on this Sort of Study, 
Reading. may know who to have Recourſe to, and 
alſo obſerve ſome Order in their Reading. 
If you are reſolved to take this Hiſtory in 
Detail, after you have read what Suetonius 
and M. Baillet have written concerning the 
Grammarians, you may peruſe the Little we 
have of the Lives of thoſe who have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by the Study of the Belles 
Lettres. M. de Peireſe, one of the moſt il— 
Gramma - Juſtrious for this Kind of Learning, deſerves a 
rlans. Gaſſendi for his Hiſtorian. N. Chorien, defir- 
ous of doing Honour to Dauphiny, his Native 
Country, has written the Life of Pierre de 
Boiſſat, a Member of the French Academy 
k 


For the Hiſtory of Poeſy, one ought to 
read the Lives of the Greek and Latin Poets, 
by Vaſſius; Giraldi, of the Poets of his own 
Time; the Judgment of the Learned con- 
cerning the Poets, by Baillet. The Lives 
which are prefix'd to the beſt Editions, and 
to the French Tranſlations of every Poct, in- 


form 
Printed at Grenoble, 1680, 
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ſorm us of many things which are not to 

de found in Yofſius, whether theſe Lives are 

given us by the Ancients, or come from a 
Modern Hand. We have the Life of 74000 

'by Abbe Decharnes; and that of Malherbe by 

Racan his Diſciple. 

Cicero, in the Book call'd Brutus, and Orators. 

BW 2uintilian in the firſt chap. of the 10th Book 
coc his Inſtitutions, give Account of the anci- 

ent Orators, and their different Characters. 
WM. Gibert treats of the ancient Rhetoricians. 
| Jean Henri Boecler, and Gererdus Vaꝗſſius Hiſtori- 
give Account of all the Greet and Latin Hiſ- àus. 
torians. Martin Zeiller joins the Chronologiſts 
and Chorographiſts to the Hiſtorians; and M. 
Baillet tells what we ought to think of Hiſto- 
ncal Criticks. Mr. Dupin undertook a great 
hiſtorical Work; but he carried his Bro/tothe- 
que Univerſelle no farther than to Dioderus Si- 
culus : After theſe one may read at his Lei- 
ſure the Lives of ſome particular Hiſtori- 
ans, as of Father Paul, tor Example; of Peter 
de Puy, by Nicolas Rigault : But I dare not 
adviſe the Reading of that unfaithful Hiſtory 
of Eudes de Mezeray, publiſh'd in Holland. 
A Writer like Mezeray, who was ſo great a 
Lover of Truth, deſerv'd a more impartial 
Hiſtorian. 

After the Hiſtory of Philoſophy by Gecrgius Philoſo- 
Hornius, the Lives of the Philoſophers by Phers. 
Diogenes Laertius and Eunapius may be read; 
as alſo the Abridgment, which goes under the 
Name of the Archbiſhop of Cambray. If 
you deſire to extend your Reading a little 
farther, with regard to the Philoſophers, you 
may read the Lives of the two Chiefs of Phi- 
loſophy, Pythagoras and Socrates, The * 
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of Pythagoras is written in Greek by Porpyhyy, 
and in French, by M. Dacier : The firſt z; 
accompanied with the Obſervations of Lata: 
Holſtenius, and with a Diſſertation of that 
fame able Critick on the Life and Writings 
of Porphyry. 

Socrates has alſo two Hiſtorians, the one an 
Ancient, the other a Modern, Xenophon and 
Charpentier, Gaſſendi has written the Lives 
of Epicurus and Tycho-Brahe, and M. Bai]. 
let has written the Life of Deſcartes, M. d. 
Launoy has written the Hiſtory of the different 
Treatments Ariſtotle met with in the Univer. 
ſity of Paris, and of the Opinions about his 
Doctrine. Melchior Adam writes only of the 
German Philoſophers, and M. Menage of the 
Women who dabbl'd in Philoſophy. Me 
Le Clerc and Friend have written the Hiſtory 
of Medicine, and Olaus Borrichius that of 
Chymie, the Antiquity of which he maintains 
againſt Conringins, Melchior Adam has alſo 
written the Lives of the Phyſicians and Theo- 
logues of his own Country. 

Antony Poſſevin a Jeſuit, in his facred Appa- 
ratus, gives us the Names and the Hiftory 
of all the Eccleſiaſtical Authors, with a Ca- 
talogue of their Works. M. du Pin, who 
liv'd in a more learned Age, gives us, in his 
Bibliotheque, the Hiſtory of thoſe Writers in a 
more exact Order; but, as it is not eaſy to 
keep free of Miſtakes m a Work of that 
Length, the Remarks of P. Petit Didier ought 
to be read along with him. It is upon much 
the ſame Plan R. P. Ceillier, a Benedifin of 
the Congregation of St. Vanne, has under- 
taken the general Hiſtory of the Sacred and 
Eccleſiaſtick Authors, of which he has only 
publiſhed as yet the firſt three Volumes, which 

con- 
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„ contain the Hiſtory of the Writers of the firſt 
s W three Centuries. 
a; Stampelius and M. de Launoy have ſucceſ- Famous 
a MW fively written two Hiſtories of the famous Schools. 
es MW Schools of Europe. The ſound and juſt Cri- 
ticiſm of de Launoy will make every judicious 
in Reader prefer him to his Competitor. This 
ld MW French Doctor has alſo written a particular 
os MW Hiſtory of the Royal College of Navarre ; 
i). in which he gives the Lives, and a Catalogue 
+ of 134 Authors of this Society. 
nt We have the Lives of ſome Theologues Pivines. 
. MW publiſhed by themſelves ; as, the Life of Car- 
us dinal Bellarmine, by the Fathers Fuligalli and 
he Friſon, Jeſuites; and of M. Arnaud Doctor 
he of the Sorbonne, of P. Mabillon, of M. Nicole, 
l. and of ſome others: But if you read the Life 
rr of Father Morin of the Oratory, you'll do 
of well to be on your Guard againſt the peeviſh 
ns Humour and bitter Style of M. Simon, who is 
fo thought to be the Author of it. 


0- The Ecciefiaſtick Law, the Roman Law, Law. 
and the French Law have their particular Hiſ- 

. W torians, who are well enough known. 

ry Vaſius has written the Hiſtory of the Ma- att, 

a- thematicians ; Boxhornius and Mallinſerett that 

ho of the Printers; Meſſ. Felibien and Deſpiles, 

ls Vaſari and Carlo Dati, have written the Lives 


2 of the Painters, Sculptors and Architects: 
to but Vaſari, too much prejudiced in Favour of 
at his Country, extols the Halians oft- times at 
ht the Expence of Truth. Felibien makes 
ch Pouſſin his Hero. Deſpilzs is ſo much taken 
of with the Merit of Rubens, that he exceeds in 
r- his Complaiſance to him. He choſe to write 
nd his Life preferably to all other Strangers ; a 
ly Diſtinction and Compliment which Pierre Mig- 


ch nard 
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nard had paid him ſome Years fince among out ha. 
French Painters. ha\ 
The Hiſtory of theſe fine Arts, which has 
- been written ſo often, is not at all quite ex- 
hauſted. M. le Abbe Paſcoli of Perouſe, has 
undertaken it of late; and the firſt Volume, 
which is already publiſhed, gives Reaſon to 
believe it will be an excellent Work when fi 
niſhed. The ſame may be ſaid of M. Le Roy 
the beſt Judges are pleaſed with what he = 
done already, and are pre-diſpoſed in favour 
of his Hiſtory of the Goldſmith's Art, which 
the Republick of Letters expects impati- 
ently. 
Hiſtory of Hitherto we have ſpoken of thoſe Authors 
ee only, who have confin'd themſelves to one 
in general. Art; Others have written of the Authors in 
all the Sciences, but after different Methods. 
Sometimes the Authors are ranged by their 
Nations; ſometimes they appear in a Chro- 
nological Order. Sometimes it is the Hiſtory 
of Jearned Societies; ſometimes it compre- 
hends many Ages; ſometimes a certain num- 
ber of Years only. Some write ſimple Me- 
moirs 3 others make Eloges. This Variety 
is agreeable and uſeful too. Good Actors, who 
appear on a Stage under different Maſks and 
Dreſſes, are always ſure to pleaſe and inſtruct. 
Take a few Examples of the different Methods, 
without minding an exact Order, but as they 
offer themſelves to our Memo 
Ant. Sanderus composd the Hiſtory of the 
moſt tamous Writers of Bruges, of Ghent, and 
of all Flanders. Valerius Anareas, in his Bibli- 
o!heque of the Low Countries, gives the Hiſto- 
ry of the Learning of theſe 8 Sce⸗ 
vola de St, Marthe and Charles Perrault com- 
pos'd the Eloge of the illuſtrious Men "oy 
ave 
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have flouriſh'd in France. The Benedictins 
have begun to give the Literary Hiſtory of 
the Gauls, P. de Colonia, a Jeſuit, has written 
the Hiſtory of the Learned in the Lyonnois. 


The great Works which are in the Preſs will 


eternize the Memory of the learned Men of 
Languedoc and Provence. The learned Spa- 
niards are recorded in the Spaniſh Bibliotheque 
of Nicolas Antonias. Leon Allatius, in his Apes 
Urbane, gives a Catalogue of the Authors who 
flouriſn'd at Rome from the Year 1600 to 
1632,and of the Works which they publiſhed. 

Polydore Virgil treats of the Origin of Arts 
and their Inventors. Vincent Placcius gives 
an Account of the anonymous Authors, and 
diſcovers the Plagiaries. Adrian Baillet pro- 
duces the diſguiſed Authors, and Children 
who were famous for their Studies. M. Huet, the 
ancient Biſhop of Avranches, writes the Hiſtory 
of the Tranſlators. Simon Paulus writes a Lite 
Hiſtory. Cave confines himſelf to the Lives of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Writers. Pere Niceron the Bar- 
nabite, has given us already 34 Volumes of 
Memoirs, curious and uſeful, of the Hiſtory 
of Men that were illuſtrious in the Republick 
of Letters. The Learned of all Countries 
have Paulus Fovins, Thuanus and ſome others, 
not forgeting Lorenzo Craſſo, nor Girolame 
Ghillini, for their Panegyriſts. 

The Writers of any Note who have ap- 
peared among the ay Orders, are re- 
corded by their own Hiſtorians. Charles de 
Viſch has collected a Catalogue of the Writers 
of the Order of Citeaux. Theodore Petreius 
has made one of the Carthyfians, Peter Luc- 
cius of the Carmelites; Fohn Rivius and Phi- 
lip Elſius have ſpoken of the Writers of the 

Or- 
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Order of the Hermits of St. Auguſtine : Leay. 
der Albertus has given us an Account of the 
illuſtrious Men among the Dominicans : But 
his Book is little eſteemed, ſince the Fathers 
Echard and Queſtis have publiſhed their Hi. 
tory of the Writers of this Order, in two Vo- 
lumes Folio. Laſtly, the Fathers Ribadeneirg, 
Alegambia and Sotuel, Feſuits, have- ſucceſs- 
fully collected with great Care and Diligence 
all the great Actions and Writers of their So- 
ciety. | 

Some have endeavoured in one Hiſtory and 
Criticiſm, to comprehend all the Writers who 
have bore the ſame Name. However odd 
this Deſign may appear, it has been attempted 
by Leo Allatius in his Hiſtory of the Georges 
and Simeons, in two ſeparate Diſſertations, 
where there are ſeveral Things very curious, 
This Man, who was Keeper of the Vatican 
Library, has made ſome other Collections of 
this Kind out of Methodius, Nicetas, Philous, 
Pſellus, Sc. M. Launoi has alſo written a 
Diſſertation upon the Vickorins. 


The Hiſ- The Hiſtory of the different Academies, 
tory of A- which have been eſtabliſhed within theſe 
cademies. hundred Years, makes up a particular Branch 


of Learning, and ſhews us how the Arts have 
by that Means been advanced. 

M. Pelliſon has given us the Hiſtory of the 
French Academy, from its Foundation to the 
Year 1652. It has ſince been continued by 
the Abbot Olivet, a Man truly worthy to ſhare 
the Praiſes of that illuſtrious Writer. 

M. de Boze has written the Hiſtory of the 
Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres. 
In it we meet with more than a fimple Nar- 

ration 
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nation of Facts; he has diſplay'd the Erudition 
of the Academicians in all its Splendor, and 
has either tranſcribed or i many Pieces 
of fine Learning. | 156 15 

The Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences 
was begun by Mr. Du Hamel, and continued 
by M. Fontenelle, In it we fee and reap the 
Profit of the Labours of that learned Body: 
Here alſo we may ſee the fine Diſcoveries 
which they have been making for almoſt an 
Age backward, and learn many uſeful Leſſons 
both in Phyſic and Mathematics. 

After ſing theſe, we may read the Acts 
of Leipfick, the Hiſtory of the Royal Society 
of London by Biſhop Sprat, the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, the Journal of the Learned, 
News from the Republick of Letters, the Me- 
moirs for a Hiſtory of Sciences and fine Arts, 
commonly calPd the Journals of Trevoux. 

Thus we ſee that this is a Study of a very 

Extent z and he that will fit down to 
read all that has been written on theſe Sub- 


jets, will be in Danger of neglecting others of 


greater Importance. Let every one make his 
own Choice according to his Taſte or Situa- 
tion. 
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A N, before the Fall, was happy in the 
peaceful Enjoyment of all the Fruits 
of the Earth, which were provided for his Uſe 
alone(a): after that, he found all Nature chang. 
ed with regard to himſelf, and was obliged to 
conquer the Inclemency of the Seaſons, the 


* Barrenneſs of the Earth, and the Untowardneſs 


of the Beaſts (5). But tho? what was at firſt in- 
tended for his Happineſs became his Puniſhment, 
God in condemning him to ſevere and hard 
Labour left him ſome Remains of Knowledge 


in the Midſt of that profound Ignorance which 


was the Puniſhment of his Crime. By means 
of this Knowledge, and the repeated Experi- 
ments he made, he learned by Degrees to diſ- 
tinguiſh Times and Seaſons for Sowing and 
Reaping, and to give the neceſſary Culture to 
the Earth, and to tame the wild Beaſts. 
Adam inſtructed his Children in this Art by 
his Example as well as by Precepts. Cain 
apply'd himſelf to Huſbandry 3 Abel led the 


Life of a Shepherd, and contented himſelf 
with feeding his (c) Flocks, 


1 . The firſt Colonies that were ſettled before 


Flood. 


the Deluge, and they that came after it, car- 
ried the Art of Huſbandry along with them 
where- ever they went: nevertheleſs this Art 
(Which like all others was very ſimple at firſt) 
was Jong before it arrived to any Degree of 
Perfection. Tubal Cain was the firſt who 


wrought 


(a) Gen. chap. 2. v. 8. and 15. 
(6) Gen. chap. 3. v. 17. and 18. 
e) Gen. chap. 4. v. 2. 
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wrought in Iron (q): after that, it was eaſy to 
apply the Invention of this new Trade to 
griculture. Noab (r) fiſt planted Vines, and 3 the 
his Children continued to do fo in all the * 
Countries where they ſettled. The 1/rae- 
Abraham and the reſt of the Patriarchs, Lites. 
who looked upon themſelves as Travellers and 
Strangers on the Earth, had no fixed Refidence, 
and therefore apply'd themſelves to a paſtoral 
Life; thus gnnobling a Profeſſion, which being 
practiſed only by the meaner ſort in thoſe lat» 
ter Days, has for many Ages loſt its original 
Dignity. But after their Deſcendants were 
fixed m Paleſtine, they all became Huſband- 
men, and from the Chief of the Tribe of 
Juda, until the laſt Branch of the Family of 
Benjamin, they were all Huſbandmen. Birth 
at that Time made no Diſtinction, and Agri- 
culture was an honourable Employment. 
Gideon was threſhing of his Corn himſelf, 
when the Angel told him that he ſhould be 
the Deliverer of his People (s). Saul was 
driving a couple of Oxen, tho” he was King, 
when he received the News of the Danger the 
Town of Fabez was in(t ). The Jraelites did not 
negle& their paſtoral Art when they followed 
Huſbandry ; for David was 'keeping of his 
Sheep when Samuel ſent in queſt of him in 
Order to anomt him King (4). Beſides, the 
Levites had no other Ellate but their Flocks. 
As they were in a particular Manner ſet apart 
for the Worſhip of God, they were oblig- 
ed to lay aſide temporal Concerns ; and there- 
„bre they were not comprehended in the 
f Diviſion of the Lands among the other Tribes. 


T Moreover 
(;) Gen. chap. 4, v. 22. | 


(r) Ibid. v. 22. 

(7) Jud. chap. 6. v. 11. 
(t) ings B. I.C. 14 
() Ibid, c. 16. v. 11. 
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Moreover, the paſtoral Life was always eſteem. 
ed among the 1/raelites the moſt Innocent and 
moſt Perfect. For in the moſt corrupt Age, 
the Rechabites abandoned their Poſſeſſions, and 
lived in Tents, ſolely employ'd about the feed. 
ing of their Cattle, and followed this Courſe 
of Life for the Space of 180 Years, even un- 
til the Babylon; Captivity. 

The Jews, after their Return, retained the 
ſame Taſte they had always for a Country Life, 


and notwithſtanding thoſe Revolutions, which 


ſucceſſively brought them under Subjection to 
different Maſters, they were n and 
Huſbandmen. Under the Maccabees, every 


one, ſays the Scripture (x), labour'd his own 


Land; and during the Time that they were 

under the Romans, we ſee in the Goſpel the 

moſt part of the Parables taken from a run 

Life, a Sower (0), a Vine (z), the good Tre: 

(a), the good Shepherd (5). | 

ening was not unknown tothe Hebrews; 

but the Simplicity of their Manners was the 

Reaſon that they had nothing magnificent or 

luxurious in their Gardens. | | 
Solomon made Encloſures, in which he planted 

all ſorts of Fruit-Trees (c) and aromatic Herbs 

(d); and he tells us himſelf, that he had cauſed 

to be made ſeveral Reſervoirs of Water. But 

it is plain, that ſuch great Pieces of Water 

could not be had in a Country ſo dry as Paleſtine, 

without cutting Canals in the Rock, opening 

the Mountains, and raifing Aqueducts * 
(x) Mac. chap. 45. | 

) Luke chap. 8. v. 4. 

(z) Mat. chap. 20. v. 1. 

(a) Mat. chap. 7. v. 17. 

{5) John chap. 10. v. 11. 

(c; Eeceleſ. chap. 2. v. 5. and 6. 
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adds, that he was leſs ſollicitous about embel- 
liſhing his Gardens, than about watering his 
young Plants. Among the Mraclites aud other 
Eaſtern Nations, there was neither Water- 
Works,nor other Contrivance of Art,which by 
forcing Nature 1s only intended to render the 
favourite Place more delightful. 

The Chaldeans, far from imitating this Mo- 
deration of the [/raelites, carried Gardening to 
the utmoſt Refinement. They were naturally 
vain 3 an Empire of fo vaſt an Extent gratified 
their Pride and Luxury, ſo that they were not 
eaſily kept within Bounds 4 for not content 
with what was really good, they aimed always 
at the Marvellous and Extravagant, and the 
Manners of the People were ſeen and diſplay'd 
in all their Works. 

Nothing is more ſurpriſing than the hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon. Amytis the Wife of 
6 loved the Hills and Foreſts 
of Media; but could find none like them 
in the ſmooth and level Country of Babylon. 
In order to pleaſe her Taſte, Neburbadnexzar 
ordered Gardens to be raiſed in the Palace 
as high as thoſe Mountains, which formed an 
exact Square of 600 Feet in Circumference. 
Thoſe he divided into ſeveral large Terrafles, 
tiſing in Form of an Amphitheatre two hun- 
dred Cubits high. The Aſcent from one Ter- 
rals to the other, was by a Stair ten Feet 
broad. This ſtupendous Edifice was ſup- 
ported by ſeveral large Vaults one above an- 
other, and was ſurrounded by a Wall of two 
and twenty Feet in Breadth. Part of the Ri- 
ver Euphrates was raiſed by Means of a 
large Pump to the higheſt Terraſs, in Order 
to water the Gardens (o). 22.08 

T 2 The 

J See Prideaux's Hiſt. of the Jews; vol. 1. and Rol- 

lin's Ancient Hiſt, B. 8 chap 1; 
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The Chalgeans, who inhabited the Coun- 
try where Agriculture took its firſt riſe, brought 
that profitable Art to Perfection. Herodotus, 
who liv'd in the moſt diſtant Times of An. 
tiquity, tells us (p), that the Babyloniſh Soil 
yielded a Return of two or three hundred 
Grains. a 
The Perſian Kings were alſo very care— 
ful to cultivate the Art of Huſbandry: For 
that reaſon, they frequently either took 2 
Tour thro? all the Provinces themſelves, or 
ſent Inſpectors in their ſtead. The Nobility 
follow'd the Example of their Sovereign : 
For he always beſtow'd his Favours on 
thoſe, whoſe Provinces were beſt cultiva. 
ted (a). 

The Per/ans. had a better Taſte of Gar: 
dening than the Chaldeans. Cyrus's Garden 


at (7) Sardis is celebrated in Hiſtory. Ly- 
ſander admir'd the Fineneſs of the Walks, 


the Diſpoſition of the Trees, and the Regularity 
of the (s) Quincun which they form'd: But 
when he heard that Cyrus had drawn all the 
Figures, and planted the greateſt Part of the 
Trees with his own Hand, he cry'd out (0, 
How:yuſtly art thou, O Cyrus, eſteemed the 
bappieſt Prince in the Werld ; for thy Virtue i 
equal to thy Fortune ! 

Nature and Art ſtrove to out-do each 0- 
ther, in adorning the Gardens of Tiſapher- 


nes, Governor of Lydia and JTonia, under 


Darius 


(p) See the Firſt Book of his Hiſtory. 
7 See Xenophon's Oeconom. 
(r) 4 City of Lydia near Mount Tmolu, 


.) Quincunx is avhen Trees are planted W thus, er X 


thus ; and is a Method much commended by Virgil in hi; 
Georgics, and by Quintilian, _ 
(/) See Xenophon's Oecon. and Cicero de SencR.cap.17 
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Darius Nothus, One of theſe Gardens ſur- 
paſs'd all the others in Beauty, by the A- 
dundance of Water, the Coolneſs of its Groves, 
and the Beauty of its Grotto's and Arbours, 
This Tiſſaphernes is call'd Alcibiades. Nothing, 
in my Opinion, is a ſtronger Proof of the 
Merit of this illuſtrious Atherian, than the 


Taſte he ſhew'd in laying out theſe magnifi- 


cent Gardens. 


The Egyptians attributed the Invention of Egyprians. | 


Agriculture to their Oris (u). It is certain, 


that this People are deſcended from Ham the 


Son of Noah, by Mizraim; and it 1s therc- 
fore probable, that Ham is Oſiris: For we 
all know, that in thoſe carly Times it was u- 
ſual to deify the Inventors of Arts. 

The Egyptians puſh'd their Superſtition ſo 
far, as even to adore thoſe Animals which 
labour'd the Ground: An evident Proof of 
their Blindneſs, and of the' Regard they had ſor 
Agriculture. 

- The great Riches of this Country conſiſted 


chiefly in Corn. Rome and Conſtantinople, the 


two greateſt Cities in the World, could not 
have ſubſiſted, if they had not receiv'd fre- 
quent Supplies from Egypt. 


The Phenicians, who are ſo well known Phenici- 
in the Sacred Scriptures by the Name of *. 


Philiſtines, were alſo famous for their Skill in 
Agriculture; inſomuch that the J[raelites 


were forced to go to ſharpen their labouring 


Utenſils among em. But (x) finding them- 
ſelves too much confin'd in that Country, 
by reaſon of the Conqueſts of the Jraelites, 
they ſpread through the greateſt Part of the 

T 3 Iſlands 


(#) Diodorus, B. 1. See. 1. 
(x) 1 King, c. 13. v. 14. 
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Iſlands of the Mediterranean, and carried the 
Knowledge of Huſbandry along with them. 
Vines were planted and ſucceeded to Admira- 
tion in the Iflands of the Archipelago, but 
chiefly in Chios, Tenedos and Mytelene, where 
their Wine was excellent. 

The moſt famous Colony of the Phenicians 
was Carthage, a State ſettled by Queen Did 
888 Years before Chriſt, and (u) one hundred 
and thirty five before the Foundation of Rome, 
It is not certain, however, whether that Prin. 
ceſs really founded the City of Carthage, or 
if ſhe only augmented and fortified it. 

The Carthaginians followed the Taſte of 
their Anceſtors, and fell to ſtudy Agriculture 
in good Earneſt, Their great General Mago 
wrote no leſs than twenty-eight Books on that 
Subject, which, according to Collumella (x), 
were tranſlated into Latin by an expreſs De- 
cree of the Senate. If we may believe Serving, 
Virgil made uſe of theſe Books as a Model 
when he wrote his Georgics. 

The Ancients (y) tell us, that the Goddeſs 
Ceres was born in Sicily, where ſhe invented 
the Uſe of Corn and the Tillage of the Land. 
The Meaning of this Fable is not at all am- 
biguous; that Iſland was fruitful of Corn, and 
Agriculture was eſteemed ſo honourable an 
Employment, that even their Kings did not 
diſdain the Practice thereof. Gelon (2) the 
Tyrant of Sracuſe, thought fit to encourage 
the Huſbandmen by his own Preſence, and 
Hiero his Succeſſor follow'd his Example. 


The 
) See Bouſſet's Univerſal Hift. Part 1. 
(v) Book 1. 
(y) Cic. Verr. de Signis. 
(z) He lived about four hundred and eighty four Year! 
b:/ore Chriſt. 


w_ = wy wy 


a = ex w%, 
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The fine Paſtures and large Vineyards of 
Sicily are celebrated by many ancient Hiſtori- 
ans; particularly, the Cellars of Gellius the 
Argentine, which were hewn out of a Rock, 
and furniſhed with three hundred Tuns of 
Wine, each of which contained one hundred 
Amphoras, or ten Hogſheads of the Meaſure 
of Paris. 

After this we need not be ſurprized at the 
Riches and Magnificence of thoſe Sicilian 
Huſbandmen, who were ſerv'd in Gold and 
Silver Plate engraved; and had their Houſes 
adorned with Statues of very great Value 


(a). 
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Time, which at firſt gave Birth to Arts, The 


made them alſo to be forgotten, when they 
removed from the Place of their Origin. The 
Children of Noah, who ſettled in Europe, un- 
doubtedly carried along with them the Know- 
ledge of Agriculture; but their Deſcendants, 
who took Poſſeſſion of Greece, were ſuch a 
ſavage Race, that they fed upon Herbs after 
the Manner of Beaſts (5). Pelaſgus (c) taught 
them the Culture of the Acorn, for which Di- 
vine Honours were paid him. 

The Athenians, who were the firſt that re: 
ceived any Tincture of Politeneſs, taught the 
Uſe of Corn to the reſt of Greece; they alſo 
ſhewed them how to give (d) the neceſſary 
Culture to the Land, in order to prepare it 
for the Seed. The Greeks ſoon found that the 
Uſe of Bread was more wholſome and more 
delicate than Acorns, and thank'd the Gods 
for ſuch an uſeful Preſent. Ceres, in particu- 

1 1 4 5 lar, 

a) See Cic. de Signis. 

9 8 * * 

{c) See Juſtin, B. 2. 

(4) Juſtin, B. 2. 
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lar, they held to be the Protectreſs of Corn; 
and in order to ſhew their Gratitude to that 
Goddeſs, inſtituted thoſe Ceremonies and My. 
ſteries ſo famous throughout Pagan Antiquity 
(e). Triptolemus applied himſelf to the - Cul. 
ture of Corn; and the great Quantity of 
Grain which that Prince exported to Sicih, 
and the Pains he took to teach the Sictlians 
the Art of Huſbandry, made them believe 
he was inſpired by the Goddeſs Ceres, to whom 
they thought they ow'd their Plenty. 

Policy was afterwards joined to the Ties of 
Religion. The Athenian Kings thinking it 
more glorious to govern a ſmall State wiſely, 
than to aggrandize themſelves by foreign Con- 


queſts, withdrew their Subjects from War, 


and employed them ſolely in cultivating the 
Earth. Thus conſtant Application brought 
Agriculture to Perfection; and then it was re- 
duced into an Art. | 

Hejicd, who is generally believed to have 
been cotemporary with Homer, was the firſt 
who wrote on this Subject. He calls his 
Poem (f) Work and Days, becauſe Agpricul- 
ture requires an exact Obſervation of Times 
and An mh 
As the Greeks had made ſome Progreſs in 
Aſtronomy, it helped them to determine the 
different Seaſons of the Year (h: They rec- 
koned the Spring from the Equinox, which 
happens when the Sun enters the firſt Degree 
of Arics, till the Riſing of the Pleiades; the 


Summer, from the Riſing of the Plciages to 


the Riſing of Arfurus ; Autumn, from the 
Rinng of Artiuras until the Setting of the 
8 | Pleiaaes 3 


(e) Cic. Verr. de Signs. 


FE xa! needs. _ 
15 ert B. 3. de Diæta. 
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Pleiades ; and Winter, from the Setting of the 
Pleiades to the Vernal Equinox. h 

The Knowledge of Aſtronomy, which the 
Greeks had acquired, was afterwards the Occa- 
fon of their falling into very great Errors with 
regard to Huſbandry ; for Man is ſeldom 
content to keep within the ſtri& Bounds of 
Truth. As they regulated their Year by the 
Courſe of the Moon, and their Seaſons by 
that of the Stars, they believed that the Stars 
had good or bad Influences on ſublunary Bo- 
dies. Hence proceeded thoſe frivolous Ob- 
ſervations concerning the different Appear- 
ances of the Moon, aud their ſuperſtitious Diſ- 
tinction of Days into lucky and unlucky. 
Thus Gardening was infected; for the Greets 
did not neglect the important Buſineſs of cul-- 
tivating their Ground. 

Piſiſtratus (i) and Cimon were as much diſ- 
tinguiſned at Athens by the Magnificence of 
their Gardens, as by their civil and military 
Virtues. They even gave an unprecedented 
Inſtance of Diſintereſtedneſs, and which has 
never been imitated fince: They laid open 
their Orchards to all the Citizens, and ſuffer- 
ed them to pull as much Fruit as they 
pleaſed. 

The Praiſes which Socrates beftows upon 
Agriculture, ſhews us clearly the Sentiments 


of the Athenians (the moſt polite People that 


ever were in the World) concerning Garden- 
ing; and that at a Time when their Republick 
was arrived at its greateſt Luſtre. Agriculture 
(lays he) is an Employment werthy of the moſt 
honourable Men, and moſt conformable to their 
Nature; it is the Foſter-father of all Ages and 
Conditions; the Source of Health, Strength, 

Riches, 

(„) Athenæus, B. 12. 
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Riches, and boneſt Pleaſures : It is the Mitre 
of Temperance, Fuſtice, Religion; and in oy 
Word, of all the Virtues. 
Xenophon, in making Socrates ſpeak ſo well 
of Huſbandry, does nothing more than his 
Maſter, in an Art which undoubtedly is the 
moſt ancient and moſt profitable of any. This 
we learn from his Oeconomia, one of the beſt 
of his Pieces; and which Cicero tranſlated in- 
to Latin when he was a young Man: But 
what is moſt ſurpriſing, is, that even towards 
the End of the Grecian Empire, when the 
Corruption of their Manners was very great, 
we find the General Philopzmen labouring his 
own Lands at the Head of his Servants, when- 
ever he was not obliged to be at the Head 
of his Army, | 

It is true (for why ſhould I diſſemble) that 
this was not the general Taſte throughout 
Greece. The Cretans had their Lands la- 
boured by Slaves, taken out of the Number 
of thoſe Men whom Minos had ſubdued, and 
who paid them an annual Tribute, It is alſo 
true, that the Lacedemonians (faithful Imitators 
of the Cretaus) made uſe of the Votes to culti- 
vate their Lands. So remarkable an Oppoſition 
could proceed from nothing but the different 
Conſtitution of the Republics. Sparia, which 
breathed nothing but War, only aimed at 
getting Soldiers. The Athenians, whoſe Man- 
ners were more effeminate, and who were 
greater Lovers of Pleaſure, aimed at nothing 
ſo much as Laboures, Artificers, and Vine- 
yards, | 

The firſt Grecian Colonies, which ſpread 
themſelves in that Part of [taly called Great 
Greece, taught the- Inhabitants the Art of 

Hnſbandry; 
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Huſbandry ; and the laſt Colonies, which came 
from Corinth in the Reign () of Numa, 
brought the Art to Perfection. 


Agriculture was eſteemed an honourable The Re- 
Employment at Rome, in the earlieſt Times of n. 


the Republic. The moſt illuſtrious Senators 
applied to Labouring, and had neither Splendor 
nor Majeſty, except in their publick Appear- 
ances. After M. Curius had triumphed over 
King Pyrrhus and the Sabines and Samnites, 
he choſe to end his Days in the Country. 
Quintus Cincinnatus was following the Plough 
when he was choſen Dictator. Regulus, who 
was General of the Roman Armies during the 
firſt Punic War, demanded leave of the Senate 
to go and cultivate his Lands, which had been 
neglected in his Abſence. 

»Tis true, that when the Romans became 
tainted with the Afatick Luxury, they gra- 
dually left off the noble Simplicity of their 
Anceſtors, and employed their Slaves in the 
ſeverer Labours of a Country Life. But tho? 
they did not drive the Plough. themſelves, 
even Men of Conſular Dignity looked upon it 
as a Reward of their publick Services, when 
ey obtained Leave to retire to the Country; 
and were equally reſpected when they were 
ſuperviſing their Farms, as at the Head of the 
Legions, or in the Magiſtracy. Cato the 
Cenſor, that illuſtrious Roman General, Orator, 
Politician and Lawyer, after having govern'd 
Provinces, did not think it below him to vrite 
a large Treatiſe of Agriculture. This Work, 
(according to Servius) he dedicated to his own 
Son, and was the firſt Latin Treatiſe upon 
that Subject; an evident Proof that he in- 

tended 

(+) Bouſſet's Univer/. Hiſt. p. 1. 
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tended it more for Uſe than Oſtentation. This 
Book is convey'd to us in all its Purity, in 
the ſame manner as Cato wrote ir. An able 
Critic (/), who publiſh'd an Edition of it, can. 
not perſuade himſelf that it is ſo : He thinks, 
that what is come to our hands under ſo great 
a Name, is only a dull Collection of ill-digeſt. 
ed Fragments; among which, there are perhaps 
ſome written by no greater Man than the Ab. 
breviator. Varro's Treatiſe upon the ſame 
Subject has leſs the Appearance of being ſuppo- 
ſititious: The Plan is very regular, and the 
Work embelliſh'd with all the Greek and Latin 
Erudition of the learned Author. 

Cato has not forgot the Culture of the Vines: 
For in his time they were as common in 7taly, 
as they were ſcarce under Romulus and Numa 
m). Even the Gauls, who were eſtabliſh'd 
along the Banks of the Po, cultivated the Fig- 
Tree and the Olive (u). 

Virgil borrows the Language of the Muſes, 
in order to embelliſh the Precepts which He- 


fied and Mago left concerning Huſbandry. 


But Virgil's Poeſy is ſo beautiful, and his 
Georgics particularly are ſuch a Maſter- piece, 
as muſt make every one deſpair of ever ſecing 
any Performance like it. Tho? 'tis pity that he 
ſhould have ſully'd ſo perfect a Poem by ſo 
many childiſh Obſervations upon the good and 
bad Qualities of the Days of the Week, or 
of the Moon; and upon the Changes of 
the Air, which he boldly attributes to the 
Aſpect of the Dog Star, and the Riſing and 
Setting of other Conſtellations. Yilruvins, 
Virgil's Cotemporary, and a great Architect, 

without 


% John M-tthias Geſner. 
(% Plin. Nat. Hiſt, B. 14. SeR. 14, 
(„% Plut. in Camil. 
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without tranſgreſſing the Bounds of his Profeſ- 
ſion, gave Rules for the building of Stables, 
Wine- Preſſes, Cellars, Granaries, and Mills 
a). 
5 Agriculture floumſh'd under the Em- 
perors. Julius Grecinus, the Father of A. 
gricola, and who liv'd under Caius, wrote 
ſome Things upon this fine Art (5). A little 
while after, Columella, a Native of Cadiz in 
Spain, compos'd his Twelve Books, which 
ſhew ſomething of the Purity of Latin, and 
make a Body of tolerable good Precepts 
concerning Country-Labour. The two illuſtri- 
ous Brothers Quintilii, who were Conſuls (c) 
together, publiſh'd ſome Books of Huſbandry, 
of which we have only a few Fragments 
left us. Albinus had written his Georgics, 
when he was declar'd Cæſar by Septimius 
Severus. The little we have left us of Gar- 
gilus Martialis, ſnews very well of what a 
fine Work the Injury of Time has robb'd 
us. This Remnant of his has for its Sub- 
ject the Diſeaſes of Oxen and Horſes. He 
lived under Alexander Severus. Vegetius, who 
has left us Four Books upon the ſame Sub- 
je, flouriſhed under the Emperor Yalentinian 
the Second. | 

The Arts are not much improv'd, but 
when they are agreeable to the Taſte of the 
Prince: And it is certain, that moſt of the 
Emperors lov'd and encourag'd Huſbandry. 
Aar an was much delighted with Antium (e), 
and he retired to Tivoli the two laſt Years 
of his Reign (f). Diocle/ian, after he had 

| abdi- 

(a) Vitruv. lib. 6. cap. 9g. 

(5) Lipl. Not. in Tacit. 

ee] AG 261. | 

(e Fniloſtr. Apol. vit. lib. 8. c. 8. 

(f) Aurel. Vic. 
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abdicated the Government, paſſed the laſt 
nine Years of his Life at his Country-Houſe 
near to Saloni: And when Maximus Her. 
cules endeavour'd to perſuade him to re- aſſume 
the Purple, If you would obſerve (ſays 
« he) theſe fine Pot-Herbs, which are the 
« Fruit of my own Induſtry and aſſiduous 
« Care, you would trouble me no more with 


ce the Thoughts of Empire (g).“ 


Let us now proceed to Gardening. Though 
it was very long before the Romans applied to 
that Art, Lucullus was, it ſeems, the firſt who 
brought Cherry-Trees into Lacy, having car- 
ried them from Ceraſonte (b), a City of Pon- 
tus: And we are ſtill uncertain at what time 
the Romans procured Citrons, Apricocks, 
and Peaches. The Greeks, by their Expe- 
ditions into Pera, Armenia, and Media had 
learned the Culture of thoſe Trees. 

But, to return to the Romans : The Sim- 
plicity which we find in the Gardens of Augu- 


tus, ſhews us, that the Art was but lately intro- 


duced among them. Virgil (i) only deſcribes 
it planted with Endive, Parſley, Roſes; Cu- 
cumbers, Daffodils, Bears-foot, Ivy, and Myrrh. 
And m the Deſcription of the Garden which 
he had at Tarentum, he only mentions Pot- 
Herbs; ſuch as Cabbage, Vervein, or Holy 
Herb, Poppies, Bears-foot, or Brank-Urſine 
on account of the Bees, the Linden and 
Pine-Tree. This painful Gardener, ſays he, 
had planted Elms, Pear and Plum-Trees in 
a Quincunx, not neglecting the Plane-Tree, 
which yields ſo fine a Shade for Drinkers. 
Horace 

( g) See Epict. Eutrop. c. 

(Plutarch. in Lucul. 
(i) Georg. 3. v. 12, 13, & infra; 
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Horace (k) complains, that the Fondneſs the 
Romans had for Gardening, had made them 
negle the Culture of their Lands. The 
uſeleſs Plane, ſays he, is prefer d to the Vine, 
and aromatick Herbs to the fruitful Olive, 
This Taſte increas'd apace; and the Gar- 
dens became more regular under Domitian 
and Trajan. Pliny the Younger gives us a 
= Deſcription of his Tuſcan Houſe, where, 
he ſays, he had Parterres of Box, Beds of Bears- 
foot, a Walk in Form of a Circus, a Ri- 
ding- Houſe, or Hippodrome, and a Graſs - Plot 
and Fountains. 

From a Paſſage in Macrobius we may in- 
fer, that in latter Times the Romans im- 
prov'd very much in Gardening. Virgil knew 
only three ſorts of Pears, viz. his Cruſtu- 
mium, or Pearl-Pear; his Syrium, or Ber- 
gamot; and Volemum, or Bon Chretien. Ma- 
crobius enumerates two and thirty kinds, 
and ſpeaks of three and twenty kinds of 
Apples; which ſurely were not all known 
under the Firſt Emperors. 

After the Fall of the Weſtern Empire, 
which was follow'd by that of the Ruin of 
all the Arts, that of Agriculure triumph'd 
(if I may ſo ſay) for ſome time, amidſt the 
Ignorance of the Barbarians, who over-ran J- 
taly, Towards the Reign of Theodoric (I), 
Palladius render'd himſelf famous: For the 
moſt ancient Author, who mentions that Wri- 
ter, is Caſſioderus. He publiſt'd his Four- 
teen Books at Naples, the Style whereof, 
tho” plain, is not without Elegance. The 
Method of Palladius in handling this Sub- 

jet 

(4) B. 2. Ode 15. ; 

J Palladins, Rutilius, Taurus Emilianus, 
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mand of Domitian, ſpread farther under the Em. 
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Jet is clear and regular. Firſt, he lays down 


ſome general Precepts; after that, he de. Rule 
ſcends to Particulars, and deſcribes the pro- ters, 
per Buſineſs for every Month in the Year, colle 


Among the Gauls, the City of Marſeille, MW and: 


founded by the Phocians, was the Repoſitory B 


of Agriculture. It is probable, that this an- Hut 


cient Colony taught the Gauls the Art of deni 
cultivating Vines: At leaſt it is certain, that 
there were ſome in the Cauliſʒhᷣ᷑ Narbonne before 
the Conqueſt of it by Julius Cæſar. TheſePlanta- 
tions, which had been prohibited by the Com- 


peror Probus. After that, the Art of Huf. was 


bandry ſuffer'd a fatal Blow by the Incur. by 
ſions of the Franks, and other barbarous Na- 


tions, who ſought nothing but Pillage ; and MW But 
the Civil Wars, which follow'd the Death of did 
Clovis, gave a mortal Wound to that Art. W ven 
The Miſeries of the Times ſoon chang'd the ed 


fruitful Fields into Foreſts, Meadows into Fens, MW wit 


Houſes into Rubbiſh, and reduced the Cow. M feat 


try to that waſteful Condition, in which it © joir 


was at the Beginning of the eighth Century. ver 


. Charles the Great found a Cure for that Evil; I bet 
and the Wiſdom of that Prince had very hay- | 
py Effects. But the Diviſions which happen d nia 
among his Children, the Ravages of the Nr. ha 


mans, and the petty Wars which follow'd, W the 


_confounded all things. At laſt, our Kin th: 


made the Sovereign Authority to be reſpected, W Pt 
and France began to change its Appearance, ny 
when the Religious Wars had almoſt thrown it 

into that Anarchy and Confuſion, from which 
it had eſcap'd. It is therefore no wonder, that c- 


Agriculture made ſo ſmall a Progreſs among © Jo 


us; that all that we have complete in our Lan- 
| 7 2% uit. g 
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guage on Country-Affairs, is confined to the 


miſerable Productions of three (n) mean Wri- 


ters, who have, without Diſtinction or Stile, 
collected all the Obſervations of the Farmers, 
and all their vulgar Errors. 

But tho' the French neglected the Art of 
Huſbandry, they were very painful of Gar- 
dening. The Cruſades, which were made in 
the twelfth and thirteenth Centuries, gave oc- 
caſion to our Kings to import (#) ſeveral kinds 
of Fruit, formerly unknown in theſe Weſtern 
Parts. The famous Admiral de Coligny pruned 
and dreſſed his Trees with his own Hands, and 
was found in his Garden at that Imployment, 
by two Gentlemen, who were ſent by Catha- 
rine of Medicis to ſee what he was doing. 
But till this Art was but little advanced; nor 
did it arrive at its full Perfection, till the ſe- 
venteenth Century. That laborious and learn- 
ed Writer, M. Andilly, loved to amuſe himſelf 
with Gardening at his vacant Hours : He 
ſearched deep into the Nature of Trees, and 
joined Practice to Theory: He found out ſe- 
veral Things which had eſcaped all that went 
before him on that Subject (o.) | 

About the ſame time, the celebrated Quinti- 
nian ſtudied Gardening from ſuch Authors as 
had treated of it : But he ſoon perceived, that 
the Ancients had made but ſmall Progreſs in 
that Art. He travelled over all Tah as a 
Phyſician, and returned full fraught with ma- 
ny fine Obſervations. To prove the Truth of 

| U which, 

(m) The Theatre of Agriculture, by Oliver de Serres ; the 
Country-Houſe, by Charles Stiveu ; and another Piece, by 
John Liebault. ö 


(n) Such as Plums of Damas and St. Catharine, and ſeve- 
ral kinds of Raiſins. 


(*) Perrault: Lives of famous Men. 
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which, he firſt began in M. Fombonean's Gar. 
den. The late King was not inſenſible of the 
Merit of Quintinian; and rewarded it, 
making him DireQor-General of the Royal 
Palaces and Gardens. This induſtrious Man 
was no ſooner put into his Office, but he 
made out the new Kitchen-Garden of Ver. 
ſailles; and dividing that great Tract into 
thirty four ſmaller Gardens, gave to each of 
them the neceſſary Degree of Heat. Quin. 
tinius did more; he left an excellent (p) Work 
for the Inſtruction of Poſterity. In it he ex- 
plains that kind of Pruning and Grafting 
which he himſelf invented. He alſo deſtroys 
the ſuperſtitious Obſervance of the Revolu- 
lutions of the Moon; and teaches us to 
prune the Fibres of Trees when they are 
tranſplanted, Gardening is a Field, where one 
may always find ſomething to be gather'd. A 
Recluſe has, by enlarging upon 2uintinin:'s 
Plan, taught us how to water a Garden in form 
of Rain falling: An Art very neceſſary in 
times of Drought, when the Ground cannot 
be ſupply'd by watering with the Foot. He 
found the Method of tranſplanting Trees 
without the Earth or Clod about them, with 
all their Branches and Fibres, and to make 
them bear Fruit the ſame Year. We 
are now certain, by ſeveral Experiments, 
that when the Sun ſhines obliquely upon a 
Row of Fruit-Trees, they will grow much 

uicker, than if it ſhone directly upon 'em. 
(oberry has alſo been applied to Garden- 
ing, 


(p) Intituled, Inſtructions concerning Gardens, Frut, 


and Pot-Herbs. 
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ing, by means of which, Walls have been 
built floping to the Horizon. 

Theſe are all fine Contrivances: But we muſt 
confeſs, that it was referr'd to M. Nautre, to 
know better than any Perſon, whatever ;con- 
tributes to the Beauty of Gardens. Nothing 
does him greater Honour, than the fine man- 


ner in which he has laid out the Garden of 


the Tuil/eries, where he has corrected the 
Irregularity of the Ground, by an Elegant, 
but Plain Method. If by the Squares and 
Lanes which he drew there, he has ſhown 
himſelf a good Geometrician, he has diſco- 
er'd himſelf to be a good Drawer, by the 
Juſtneſs and Elegance of the Walks, where- 
with he .has adorn'd a great Number of Hou- 
ſes of Pleaſure. But it is chiefly at Ver- 
ſailles that he has diſcover'd his great Ta- 
lents. There we may at firſt fight diſtinguiſh 
the Groves (a) which he mvented : 
may all be known by that fine and delicate 
Character and Appearance he gave them; 
and yet we ſee Nature throughout, in ſpite 
of all her Diſguiſe. ct 5 
The Spaniards have a compleat Treatiſe of 
Agriculture, which few of their Neighbours 
can boaſt of. It was undertaken by John Fe- 
rera, at the Command of Cardinal X7menes. 
That able Writer has collected, and put into 
his Work, all the important Leſſons and Ob- 
ſervations of the Ancients and Moderns on 
that fine Art; together with ſeveral Obſerva- 
tions which he himſelf had made during the 
Courſe of ſeveral Years, wherein he apply'd to 


that Study (5). 
Hg U 2 The 


(a) The Labyrinth, Triumphal Arch, the Salle ＋ Bal, c. 
R (0) See the Hiftory of Cardinal Ximenes, M. Mar- 
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Engliſh. The Engliſh, who are naturally quick of In. 


vention, and fond of Experiments, have treat- 


ed Agriculture in the ſame manner as they have 


handled the Art of Phyſick. As they are ex- 
act in their natural Reſcarches, they have fol- 


| low'd her cloſely, and have made curious Ob- 


ſervations on her Proceedings: They have alſo 
been careful to practiſe with wonderful Sagaci- 
ty, what they had drawn from a Learned 
Theory. | 

Huſbandry has been eſteem'd an honourable 
Employment in China, ever ſince the Founda- 
tion of that vaſt Empire. The Chineſe, al. 
ways conſtant in their Maxims, have never 
chang'd their Behaviour, with regard to Agri. 


culture; nor have ever leſſen'd the Eſteem 


they had for it, even under the Domination of 
the Tartars. | 

The lateſt, and moſt faithful Hiſtorians in- 
form us, that the Labourers are allow'd the 
firſt Rank in the Order of the People; and, 
in order to give his Subjects an high Idea of 
Huſbandry, the Emperor goes annually on a 
certain Day, and draws ſome Furrows with a 


Plough ; after which, he ſows them with ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Seeds (5). 


(5) See Father du Halde's Hift. of China. 
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Empire which he held over the Beaſts, 
oblig'd to make uſe of all his Induſtry, in 
order to deſtroy ſuch of them as were hurt- 
ful to him. This War againſt the wild 
Beaſts was afterwards reduc'd to an Art. In 
the Fragment which Euſebius has preſerv'd of 
Sanchomathan, the Phanician Hiſtorian, he fix- 
es that Epoch at the Sixth Generation from 
Adam; and the Perfection of Hunting at 
the Seventh, when Iron was invented. We 
read in the Scripture (a) what kind of Arms 
was then employ'd againſt the Beaſts. Now 
« therefore (ſays Iſaac to his Son Eſau) take, 
« I pray thee, thy Weapons, thy Quiver and 
thy Bow, and go out to the Field, and 
« take me Veniſon, ſuch as I love.” This 
Paſſage ſhews us, that this Exerciſe was then 
an uſeful Shift to furniſh their Tables. Af⸗ 
ter the Eſtabliſhment of the Vraelites in the 
Land of Canaan, they cultivated this Art, 
in order to preſerve their Corn and Vines. 
Moſt of the figurative Expreſſions in the Sa- 
cred Writings are taken from Hunting, Nets 
and Traps are often ſpoken of in em: But 
Hunting with Dogs, &c. was not known a- 
mong the Hebrews ; for they did not ſo much 
hunt for Pleaſure as Neceſſity. 
According to Sanchoniathan, Fiſhing is a 
very ancient Art: For he attributes the In- 


M. N, having by his Sin forfeited the 
Was 


(, Gen. c. 27. v. 3. ; 
24s U 3 vention 
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vention of it to the Sixth Generation, long 
before *the Deluge. But, not to depend upon 
his Authority, the Scripture (5) tells us, that 
Noah and his Sons were allow'd to eat eve 

Thing that had Life. On the other hand, a 
(c) celebrated Author ſeems to have fallen in- 
to an Error on the oppoſite Side, by confining 
Fiſhing too much to the Iſraelites; for their 
Neighbours, the Idumeans, were alſo careful 
to improve that Art. In the Days of Job, 
who was contemporary with the Patriarch Jo- 
ſeph. Whale-Fiſhing was very common at cer- 
tam Seaſons z nor were the People ignorant 
of the Uſe to which it might be apply d. It 
is not - therefore probable, that the Tribe of 
Zebulon, who liv'd by the Sea-Coaſt, and whoſe 
Situation invited them to Fiſhing, would for 


ſo long time neglect ſo profitable an Exer- 
ciſe. 


The Scripture (4) tells us, that Nimrod, 


the great Grand-ſon of Noah, who was the 
firſt King of Babylon, was a violent Hunter, 
That Prince had a political Reafor, for encou- 
raging of Hunting ; and his Defign ſucceeded 
wonderfully. By this means he 
Love of his Subjects, whom he deliver'd from 
the Attacks of wild Beaſts : And in the Coun- 
tries where he hunted, he found many wel!- 
diſciplin'd Soldiers, who enabPd him to en- 
large the Bounds of his Kingdom. The Ex- 
ample of Nimrod was follow'd by his Succeſ- 
ſors; and the Drawings in the Palace of Ba- 
bylon repreſented the Huntings of Ninus and 
Semiramis, againſt the Lions and Leopards. 


It 


{ c) M. Fleury's Manners of the Iſraelites. 
(4) Gen. 10. v. g. 


gain'd the 
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It is commonly thought, that the Manners of 
Princes are always copy'd by their Subjects. 
Thus it was with the Chaldeans; they delight- 
ed in Hunting, and were careful to cultivate 
that Exerciſe. 

The Perſians look'd upon Hunting to be a Peas. 
very important Buſineſs, as it was an excel- 
lent Preparation for the Artof War. They 
even employ'd their Arms this way, and had 
their Bows, Arrows, Swords, Axes, Pikes, 
and Shields made of Willow (). The two 
Cyrus's were much delighted with Hunting; 
and the laſt of em had a Park fill'd with 
wild Beaſts, at the City of Celenes in Phrygia 
Artaxerxes Longimanus (i) had his Sons in- 
ſtructed in Hunting, by Maſters of that Art. 

And the Kings of Parthia (A, who in Pro- 

ceſs of Time ſucceeded the Perſian Kings in 

Power, came ſometimes to hunt at Be ln, 

then a ruinous City, according to the Pre- 
dictions of the Prophets, and which was of no 

other Uſe, but to be a Receptacle for wild 

Beaſts (I). 

The Egyptian, amidſt all their Politeneſs, 
apply'd themſelves to Hunting; and this was 
the moſt common Exerciſe of the Children 
which were educated after Se/otris. The Dex- | 
terity of Ptolemy Epiphanius in this Exerciſe . | 

| 


is celebrated in Hiſtory. His Embaſſador 
told the Acheans, that his Maſter had kill'd 
a wild Bull by one Stroke of a Shaft (m), 
and added, that they ought to think very 
highly of him upon that account. 
U 4 | Fiſh. 

9%) See Xenophon's Cyropædia. 

(i) Xenophon. Retr. B. 1. 

(4) Plato in Alcibiadem, 1. 

(1) See St. Jerom an Iſaiah xiii, 

() Polyb, Legat. Cap. 37- 
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Fiſhing was commonly practis'd in Egypt, 
for that on the Lake Maris ſometimes yield- 
ed the Prince a Talent of Silver each Day, 
Some (2) Authors, however, are of opinion, 
that the Egyptians did not eat Fiſh : But 
that Part of (o) Herodotus, upon which this 
Opinion is founded, reſtrains the Prohibition to 
the Prieſts only. 

The Greeks, who attributed the Revelati- 
on of the Secrets of Agriculture to their falſe 
Gods, gave it the ſame Origin with that of 
Hunting. According to them, Apollo and 
Diana taught this Art to Chiron, the Son of 
Saturn and the Nymph Nais. Chiron had 
Cephalus, Eſculapius, Melanian, Neſter, Am- 
phialus, Peleus, Telamon, Melcager, Theſeus, 
Inpppolitus, Palamedes, Mes, Diomede, Ca- 
flor and Pollux, Machan, Podalirius, Antilo- 
chus, and Achilles, Cephalus, Amphiarus, Ca- 
flor and Pollux, were made immortal; the 
others did not ſurvive Chiron, who did not 
dic until he had educated Achilles, After theſe 
Herocs had deſtroyed the wild Beaſts which 
infeſted Greece, they next ſubdued the Tyrants 
who oppreſſed the Country, and made the 
Grecians ſuperior to their Enemies. 

The Lacedemonians, Warriors by Profeſſion, 
cultivated with great Care an Art which fa- 
voured their ruling Paſſion. Their Trade was 
Hunting, and in it they exerciſed themſelves 
conſtantly. This painful Exerciſe enured 'em 
to Toil, and gave them Strength to ſubdue 
their Neighbours, and to enlarge the Bounds 
of their Republic, The Spartan, Were not 

born 

(% M. de Fleury. 

% Book 2. 
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born for Learning; which is the reaſon they 
have left us no Treatiſe of Hunting. On the 
contrary, the Athenians neglected no kind of 
Literature; and their Philoſophers did not diſ- 
dain to write upon this Subject. Aenophon, the 
Diſciple of Socrates, has finely deſcribed the 
Hunting of the Hare, the Stag, and the wild 
Boar (p). He 3 alſo of Dogs of Courſe, 
and of their different Kinds and Names. He 
deſcribes the Snares, the Toils or Nets which 
the Hunters uſed, the Arms which they wore, 
and the Gins and poiſon'd Baits which they 
laid for the moſt ſavage Beaſts ; and all this at 

t length: So that we ſee, he has been 
Fly converſant in thoſe Matters. Calliſt henes, 
a learned Anatomift and Botaniſt, has written a 


Treatiſe on Hunting, which is commonly 


thought worthy of Ariſtotle and Alexander the 
Hiſtorian. Philopemen, who is called the laſt 
of the Greeks, becauſe he was the laſt who 
ſupported their Liberty, frequently diverted 
himſelf with Hunting, when he was not obliged 
to be at the Head of an Army. 
A great Wit (), who had more Politeneſs 
than Learning, flatly denies that Hunting was 
praftiſed by People of Condition among the 
Romans. Did he not know, that the Second 
Scipio, the worthy Heir of Scipio the Great, 
who took and deſtroyed Carthage, was fre- 
uently pleaſed with the Exerciſe of Hunting? 
he Country of Macedon, where the Kings 
took frequently this Diverſion, furniſhed him 
with an Opportunity to ſatisfy his Inclination ; 
and was the School where that Hero, by hunt- 


ing down wild Beaſts, learned to ſubdue the E- 
nemies of his Country. 


Hunting, 
(p) See Xenophon of Hunting. 


Ses Voiture's Letters, Numb. 125. 
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Hunting, ſays Horace (p), is a noble Exer- 
ciſe: the Romans loved it, and thought it 
contributed to their Health, and even Repu- 
tation. Love it (ſays he to Lollius), and 
« when a rich Friend leads out his Hounds 
« and Horſes for Hunting, go along with 
„ him, to have the Pleaſure of eating Veniſon 
after it has coſt you ſome Labour.” In an- 
other Place.(q) he deſcribes one Gargilius, who 
order'd his Huntſmen and Servants to paſs 
through the Fields carly in the Morning, and 
to return as it had been in Triumph * 
his Face, followed by a Mule laden with a 
Wild Boar which he came to buy. In ſo 


great Repute was Hunting in the Time of 


Auguſtus, that the Romans thought it was a 
Cure for Diſeaſes, tor which Reaſon they would 
at any Rate be eſteem'd Hunters. 

This Taſte however did not encreaſe under 
the Succeſſors of Auguſtus. Domicius no- 
barbus Grandfather to Nero, exhibited Hunting- 
Matches in the Circus, and in all Quarters of 
the City (a). Even men of Learning did not 
diſdain this Exerciſe. The younger Pliny (Y, 
writing to Tacitus, boaſts much of a Hunting, 
where they had catched three Boars. You 
cannot believe, ſays he, how great Vivacity 
of Mind is acquired by the Exerciſe of the 


« Body; not to ſay that the Shades of Fo- 


* reſts, and the Solitude and profound Silence 
* which is required in Hunting, is very 
productive of happy Thoughts.” 

a g was the darling Diverſion of moſt 


of the Emperors : it was the common Refreſh- 


ment 


(4) B. 1. Ep. 6. 


(a) See Suetonius's Life Nero. 
(5) B. 1. Epiſtle 6. 
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ment of Trajan and Antoninus Pius; but A. 
drian, a lively and fierce Prince, and who knew 
no Medium either in Virtues or Vices, loved 
Dogs and Horſes to ſuch a Degree, that he 
erected Monuments and wrote Epitaphs upon 
them, and founded a City in Mia, which he 
called Adrianotberes,1. e. Adrian's Chace, becauſe 
he had kill'd a Bear with his own Hand nigh 
that Place. 

Lucius Verus, the Collegue of Marcus Aure- 
lius, gave into the ſame Exceſs, and while the 
Parthians were ravaging all the Eaſt, he amuſ- 


ed himſelf with Hunting on Horſeback. Alex- 


ander Severus, Odenatus, who was made Au- 
guſtus by Galienus, and Zenobia his Wife; the 
Emperor Tacitus, and ſome others, had a great- 
er ſhare of Moderation (c). Far from neglecting 
the Provinces which were expoſed to the Bar- 
barians, they inured themſelves to the Toils of 


Hunting in order to be able to bear thoſe of 


War; and the elder Maximin took no other 
way to eſtabliſh Diſcipline among his Legions, 
than by frequently exerciſing them in Hunting. 
In thoſe Days, none but the Greeks had written 
on that Subject. Oppian of Anazarba in Cili- 
cia, having flowed his Father into the Wand 
of Malta, or, as ſome ſay, into that of Melita, 
where Septimius Severus was baniſhed, there 
compoſed his Poem on Hunting, in Five Books, 
and Dedicated it to the Emperor Carcalla. 
Nemęſi anus, who lived under the Emperors Ca- 
rus and Numerius, about the Year of Chriſt 
284, and more than ſixty fix Years after Op- 
tian, was the firſt among the Romans who 
wrote on Hunting, part of whoſe Poem is ſtill 


remaining. 
The 


(:) Lamprid in Alexand. Trebel. Pol. Trig. Tyran. Hiſt. 
cap. 14 
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The younger Pliny (ad) places Fiſhing a- 
mong the Pleaſures of the Country. And we 
know that the Romans were great Lovers of 
ſeveral Kinds of Fiſhes, as the Sturgeon, the 
Turbot, the Sea-Urchin, Sc (e). Lucullus 
bored through Hills, and digged Ditches from 
Naples, in order to convey Part of the Sea 
into his Ponds. The Golden Palace of Nero 
VJ vas ſurrounded with Fiſh-Ponds. Vitelli 
us made a Feaſt (4) to his Brother the Em- 
peror, where there were two thouſand Fiſhes 
of exquiſite Kinds; and Lampridius tells us, 


that Alexander Severus took ſometimes the Di- 


verſion of Fiſhing. 

Fiſhing has ſuch a near Connection with 
Hunting, that the ſame Authors have written 
on both Arts. Oppian wrote a Poem on Fiſh- 
ing, towards the ſecond Century; and ſo much 
was the Emperor Septimius Severus delighted 
with it, that he gave the Author a Piece of 
Gold for every Verſe of his Poem, which 
made his Verſes be called the Golden Verſes (h). 
Nemeſianus, who lived ſome time after him, 
wrote upon the ſame Subject, but with leſs E- 
legance ; for fine Learning died at laſt in the 
Mſt with the Roman Empire. 


Tue Gauſs, Hunting was commonly practiſed among 


the Gauls : in the Middle of every Village they 
had a Sacred Tree, where the Hunters hang- 
ed up Part of their Spoil, which they conſe- 
crated to their Goddeſs Arduina or Arduennali). 
From the Time of Julius Ceſar, the Germans, 
and particularly the Swiſs,who are the ny" 

| ike 


(a) B. 2. Ep. 8. 

e) Hor. B. 2. Sat. 2. 

/ Suet. Life of Nero. 

(g) Eutrop. B. 7. 

60 Tillem. Hiſt. of the Emperors. 
i De Perrin El. Hiſt. of Hunting. 
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like People of that Country, employed (4) 
themſelves chiefly in Hunting. 

The French, a People originally deſcended 


zot 


from the Germans, having eſtabliſh'd them · De French 


ſelves in Gaul, perfected an Exerciſe which was 
ſo agreeable to the natural Bent of the Coun- 
try, and which the Romans had not neglected. 
They that are acquainted with the Antiquities 
of the French Nation, know, that thoſe great 
Aſſemblies, which our King formerly held un- 
der the Name of Parliaments, always ended 
with 3 Afterwards, the prime Nobility 
claimed the ſole Privilege of Hunting in their 
own Lands; and the Barons, who yielded Part 
of this Privilege to their Vaſſals, made them 
pay a certain Rent for it annually. 

When the French Language (which was not 
driginally very ſuſceptible of the Ornaments of 
Stile) came to be fully formed in the Proceſs 
of ſeveral Ages, the Writers on Hunting be- 
gan to encreaſe apace. Gaſton Phæbus Count de 
Foix, and Charles the IX th, King of France, 
drew their Quills to write on that Subject. 
Jobn Franchiere, Guillau, Fardis, Arteloucbe, and 
ſome others, wrote of Falconry. But as Stag- 
Hunting was always preferred to the other 
Kinds, they made Deer-Hunting a great Art, 
and apply'd to the Practice of it with great 
Earneſtneſs. It is true, that the Authors who 
have attempted to write on this Subject have 
not had equal Succeſs. M. Fouillage is (they 
ſay) confuſed and full of idle Words, nor has 
he gone to the bottom of his Subject. AI. 
Salnoue has ſaid every thing, but it is without 
Method, for he has not obſerved the neceſſary 
Order and Arrangement of his Subjects. Sa- 


va), 
(+) See Cæſar's Commen. B. 4. init. and B. 6. c. 2. 
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vary, who came after him, has reduced that 
Subject to a better Order, and in his 2500 
Latin Verſes has comprehended what Salnou- 
had ſpun out ſo long as to tire the moſt pa. 
tient Reader : Laſtly, the Author of The Gift; 
of the Children of Latona has improved upon 
the Exactneſs of Savary, and in his Poem en- 
titul'd Diana (J, or the Laws of Stag-Hunting, 
he has included all the Secrets of the Art in 
500 French Verſes. Yet the Brevity of this 
Work, however admirable, does not make up 
its whole Merit; with what Plainneſs, and 
yet Elegance, does this admirable Author ex- 
plain the Age of the Stags, their Fewmets, 
their Foilings, their Traverſes, their Lurking 
Holes, their Track, the Method of managin 
the Blood-Hound, the Diſpoſition of the Fre 
Dogs, and an hundred Things more, which 
ſeem to make a ſurpriſing Contraſt with the 
fine Poetry! Indeed it requires a great Degree 
of Juſtneſs and Elevation of Genius to aggran- 
diſe a Didactic Poem by an ingenious Fiction, 
and lively and natural Images. 


(1) It is divided into Six Cantos : Printed at Paris, 
1734+ | 
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HH E Art of Riding a Horſe was known 
among the {/raelitesunder Solomon. That 
Prince kept 49,000 Horſes, which he had cauſ- 
ed to be brought from Egypt(m).But this Exam- 
ple, neglected by his Succeſſors, who were weak - 
ened by the Diviſions among the ten Tribes, 
was not followed by his Neighbours till long 
afterwards. Indeed the moſt ancient Epoch 
of Riding, among the Chaldeans, is no higher 
than the Reign of Ezechias King of Juda; at 
leaſt, we have no Accounts of it in the Scrip- 
ture before that Time, when we read (u) of 
the Aſſyrian Cavalry. Long after that, we read 
in the Perſian Hiſtorians, that their Kings were 
taught the Art of Riding from the ſeventh 
to the fourteenth Year of their Age. 

The Treranes and Gymmerians, a Northern 
People, had cultivated the Art of Riding du- 
ring the Space of four or five hundred Years, 
and at laſt brought it into ſonia and Tydia, 
when they made their firſt Incurfion into thoſe 
Countries, a little before the Days of Ho- 
mer, and 150 Years after the taking of 
Troy. About the time of Bellerophon, wiz. 
thirteen or. fourteen hundred Years before 
Chriſt, the Theſſalians (ſays the (o) the Abbot 
Gedoyn) had acquired the Reputation of fine 
Horſemen, fighting on Horſe-back againſt wild 

Bulls, whence they had the Sirname of Cen- 

Faurs. 


(n) II. Chron. c. 9. v. 25. 
617 IT. Chron. c. 18. v. 23. | 
(e) See the Memoirs of the Acad. of Belles Lettery,vol. 8 
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cian Writers. 2 We have ſtil the greateſt Patt 
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taurs. The Lapithes, a People of the ſame 
Country, were remarkable for the Art of mak. 
ing Horſe-bits and Capariſons, and for mz 


naging of Hotſes. Pelops, ſays. he, introduced 


Horſe-Races into the Olympic Games, which, 
after having long been in Deſuetude, were not 
praiſed again until about one hundred Yeats 
after the Re-eſtabliſhment of thoſe Games hy 
T7". „ J ate; nn 
The Accounts we have of thoſe fabulous 
Times, which ' preceded! the Olympiads, and 
before there were any Hiftories, are not to be 


| depended upon: it will therefore be a ſurer Me. 


thod (after the Example of a learned () Ac 
demician) to fix the Epoch of Riding, with 
regard to that Part of Greece which is in Ei. 
rope, to the firſt War of Meſſina, i. e. ſeven 
hundred and forty three Years before the Birth 
of Cbriſt. It took its firſt rife in Macedonia, 
from thence it went into Theſſaly, and from 


that into the Southern Parts of Greece: for 


Theſſaly alone was ſufficient to ſupply Grete 
with Horſes, tho“ they always degenerated 
when carried mto other Countries, for want of 
never 
till the time of Aeſilaus (4): 
but the Athenians were very careful to culti- 


vate the Art of Riding, having Maſters on 


purpoſe to teach Horſemanſhip (7), 
The Hippiatric Art, or manner of ma- 
naging Horſes, was handled by many Gre- 


of 


0) M. Ferret, in his Enquiry into the Origin of Ri- 


_ Ibid. 
(-) See Plato, | 
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of thoſe Authors preſerved in a Collection 
which was Tranſlated into Latin by Ruellius, 

at the Command of Francis I. But nothin 
of this Kind is equal to the two beautiful Books 
of Xenophon,which their Tranſlators have en- 
tituled, De re Eguęſtri; and, De Magiſtri Equi- 
tum Officio. In the firſt of theſe, to warn young 
Gentlemen againſt the Tricks of Jockeys, he 
enumerates the different Parts and Shapes of 
a Horſe : the Hoof, the Legs, the Hams, the 
Counter, the Buttock, and the manner of 
ſhoeing them. Afterwards he deſcribes a War- 
Horſe, without omitting the Led-Horſe, whom 
he would have to be very fiery, but tractable 
and ſound. He alſo teaches a good Method 
of dreſſing Horſes, of bridling them, courſing 
them, and making them leap a Ditch ; and 
coneludes with a Deſcription of the Armour of 
a Horſeman, or Gentleman of the Sword. The 
ſecond Treatiſe is only concerning the Courſing 
of Horſes, where by the bye he ſhews what 

kind of Horſes are moſt proper for the Field. 
Riding was very early cultivated in 1taly, 
tho* Romulus had no more than three thouſand 
Foot, and 300 Horſe in his Army. But 
if we except the few Hints that Vegetius has 
left us, none of the Romans (as far as I know) 
have writen any thing upon this Subject. 
After the revival of Learning, [taly was 
long in Poſſeſſion of the Art of Horſemanſhip ; 
and it was in that Country alone where the 
Exerciſe of the Manage was to be learned to 
perfection. M. Pluvinel was the firſt Man 
who made the French equal to any of their 
Neighbours in the Art of Riding: and ſince 
his Time, People from all Nations in Europe 
come to us to be inſtructed. M. Soleyſel, who 
X came 
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came after him (who alone was worthy to edu- 
cate the celebrated Meſſ. Memon and De Buade) 
finding that he could add nothing to the Pre- 
cepts of M. Pluvinel, concerning the Armour 
of a Horſe-Man, apply'd himſelf to the dreſ- 
ſing of Horſes. He ſtudied the Properties of 
that Creature, his Perfections, his Faults, his 
Diſeaſes, and the Remedies for them, together 
with the different Methods of Breeding, Bridl- 
ing and Managing them. He conftantly prac- 
tiſed the ancient Method for a long time: but 
having found out, that that of the Duke of 
Newcaftel was ſhorter and more general, he 
practiſed it during the laſt twenty or five and 
twenty Years of his Life (s). Great Men are 
exempted from low Jealoufies, the Rock upon 
which ſo many Writers have ſplit ; unmindful 
of their own Glory, their only Aim is to in- 
ſtruct the Publick. What added ſo much to 
the Glory of M. Scleyſe! was his having form- 
ed ſo many great Scholars. M. Yandeuil trod 
in his Steps, and M. De la Gueriniere, a Diſci- 
ple of Vandeuil's, has ſhewn us (t) that the fine 
Art which he profeſt has loſt nothing, but ra- 
ther has perhaps gained ſomething by the ſolid 
and clear Method with which he has treat- 
ed it. 


6.) See Perault's Lives of Illuſtrious Men, vol. 2. 
. In his School of Horſmanſhip. 
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HIS Art, like moſt others IJ have men- 

tioned, contributed very much to the 
Preſervation of Health, the encreaſe of Strength, 
and the making of good Soldiers. The An- 
tients took very great Care of their Bodies, 
which we neglect too much. Running on Foot 
was one of the principal Exerciſes among the 
Jjraelites (x), nor were they unacquainted with 
Wreſtling even in the Days of the Patriarchs ; 
this we ſee by Jacob's Wreſtling with the 
Angel (y). 

Hercules, Caſtor and Pollux, Ajax and LU 
ſes, were the firſt Wreſtlers in Greece. We- 
ſeus by a more ſtudied Adreſs ſurpaſſed them 
all, and he it was who firſt ſettled publick 
Schools, which they called by the Name of 
Paleſtræ and Gymna/ia. There they who were 
defigned for the Art of Wreſtling, learned un- 
der different Maſters to overthrow: their Ad- 
verſary by taking him by the Neck (z); to 
fight with Fiſts (a); to throw a heavy Hammer 
or Javelin to a great diſtance (5); together 
with the Exerciſe of Running. But the prin- 
cipal Part of their Education conſiſted in a very 
ſevere Regimen. Every thing was regulated 
according to the'Rules of the Les ow 
perance; their Sleep, time of Eating, 
Choice of Food, which in ancient Times was 


X 2 v 
(x) I. Kings c. 18. v. 1. I 


(y) Gen. c. 2. v. 24 
(2) LuQtus. 
(a) Pugilatio. 

Diſcus. 
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very groſs and coarſe : Nuts, dried Figgs, 
Cheeſe and coarſe Bread. The Wreſtlers by this 
Kind of Diet, acquired a prodigious Strength); 
but, contrary to the Inſtitution of their Art, 
they were neither fit for War, or any other 
Action that put them out of their ordinary 
way of living. Thus the Gymnaſtic Art ſerv- 
ed only for Oſtentation. Sometimes indeed 
this Sobriety of theirs was ſucceded by a pro- 
digious Voracity ; Milo the Crotonian could 
hardly be ſatisfied with twenty pound weight 
of Bread, as much Meat, and fifteen Pints of 
Wine a Day. | 
In the ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians (c), 
St. Paul lays before them the Example of 
Wreſtlers, who obſerve (faith he) an exact 
Temperance in all Things, They had therefore 
at that time recoyer'd their antient Fruga- 
lity. 
ut about the ſame time they began to im- 
demies. Spacious and ſtately Edifices were erect- 
ed at great Expences : they were divided into 
three Parts, viz. a Periſtyle, or Place encom- 
paſſed with a Row of Columns in the inſide; 
a Atos, or Place planted with Trees; and a 
Stadium, which was a Walk of ninety Fur- 
longs in length, confined on one Side by ſeve- 
ral Steps, which form'd a Theatre, long and 


bended at the two Ends (d). The Stadium 


was appointed for Agoniftic Exerciſes ; the 


. Hippodrome for Chariot and Horſe-Races. 
This was the Name that they gave to a Piece 


of Ground four Furlongs in length, and one in 
breadth, 


{c) Chap. . v. 25: 
(4) Vitrius B. 5. c. 11. 


— 


prove much upon the Magnificence of their Aca - 
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* breadth, which grew narrower on both fides 
at the farther End (e). 

The Romans gave into a kind of Curiofity 
in this Art, which did little Honour to their 
Politeneſs. The two Brutus's taught them to 
take Pleaſure in the moſt Barbarous of all 
Shews, viz. the Fighting of Gladiators. 
* Charmed with this Novelty, the Romans re- 
duced it to an Art, and improved it with all 
the Niceneſs and Delicacy they could. This 
* Contagion from Rome, ſpread into Greece by the 
Means of Antiochus Epiphanes King of Syria; 
at length it was practiſed all over the Roman 
| Empire. Neither Marcus Aurelius nor the other 
| fage Pagans were able to ſtop its Courſe ; that 
Miracle was reſerved for the Chriſtian Religion, 
and Conſtantine the Great at length put an End 
to the ſavage Practice. Afterwards Gymnaſtic 
Combats, which kept up the Worſhip of falſe 
Gods, underwent the ſame Fate. In France 
they were ſucceeded by Tournaments, and in 
Spain by Combats againſt Bulls. Our Anceſ- 
tors however retain*d the Practice of Wreſtling 
till tow rds the End of the Sixtenth Century, 
and to this Day in ſome Places we may obſerve 
Traces of Wreſtling and Running (J). 


M de la Barr's Diſſertat. on the Hiſt. of the 
(f) See M. Carperon's Reflexions on the Oddueſs of 


Cuſtoms. Andreas Vales Notitia Galliarum in voce Mar- 
cellacum, 
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Academy of Sciences founded —— 130 
| of Belles Lettres founded 103 
of Architefure founded 215 
Accius and Pacuvius — 45 
Accents of the Greek a modern Invention 9 


Africanus would be buried with Ennius — 35 
Ageſander, &c. Author of the famous 
Lacoo 


n — 237 
Agriculture — 272 
Albinus his Georgics ——ů— 285 
Alczus, ſometimes trifling — 29 
Algebra, its Uſefulneſs — U 156 

Revived by Stiphels — ibid. 
Anacreon his Character — 29 
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Anaximander — — 107 
Anatomy — 141 
Anaxagoras 123 


Andreas Mæſius, a great Critic in the 

Hebrew 
Antichamber of Truth — — 127 
Antonius Celio perfects the Art of mak: 

ing Microſcopes 
Aquinas explains the Peripatetic Doctrine 115 
Architecture, its Riſe and Progreſs 208 
Arifto, a fine Verſificator | 
Archimedes 100 Years before Euclid I 8 
Ariſtophanes —— —— 
Ariſtotle his Art of Poetry abridged by Ho 

race 6 
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bis Writings condemn'd by a Council 115 
his Morals faulty 120 
Ariſton maintains every thing to be doubtful 100 
Ariſtippus miſtakes the Meaning of Socrates ibid. 

Arithmetic its Hiſtory 155 
An Aſtronomer 3 to be an Arithmetician and 


Geometrician — 165 
Attic Dialef the beſt of any 7 
Avignon, the Schiſm thereof * 226 
Authors of the Hiſtory of Learning — 264 
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Babelmandel Strait: Strabo affirms it to be 


ſhut 178 
Bacon, Sir Francis, not exact — 122 
Ballads brought to Perfection — 53 
Ballodinius Bis Phoſphorus — I 54 
Bar, the Eloquence of it — 81 
Bees, the Hiſtory of them by Maraldi 146 
Bentivoglio, Guarini and Marini, the Wrecks 

of the Italian Language — 222 
Bernoulli's Eſſays on Infinites — 1562 
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_ Jerom, a great Barriſter *' — 82 
Biſcayan Language, a-kin to the Spaniſh and 
Iriſh — 20 
. Blazon owing to the French — — 105 
Bochart his Phaleg and Canaan —— 4 
Botany, the Hiſtory of it — 47 
— the Deſign of it — — 150 
Bombs invented about the End of the 16th Cen- 
tury 206 
Bouger*s new Method of Sailing 186 
Bourdaline, Lemery, &c. great Chymiſts 153 
Boyle 125 
Boze, M. de, his Hiſtory of the Academy of 
Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres 270 
Bread wholſomer Food than Acorns —279 
Buchannan his Verfion of the Pſalms prefer'd to 
the Archbiſhopric of Paris — 70 I 
Budzus, 4 celebrated Grecian — 
Bullets of Stone uſed at Creſſy Field ——— 266 
Burning Mirror, a great one in the Palace 
Royal of France 137 
Burning the Dead, a Loſs to anatomical Knows- 
ledge — ibid. 
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Cadmus, the Inventor of Writing in Greece 6 
Cadmus, Phericides and Hecatæus, the firſt 

who wrote Hiſtory in Proſe — 95 
Chaldaic or Syriac © fubſituted 6 in the Place of Fr 


Hebrew — 5 
Chaldeans, a vain People — 275 
Callimachus —— — 30 


augments the Number of Orders 210 
Cambray*s Telemachus, an Heroick Poem 40 
Ghats &c. inſpir d the Romans with the 

Love of Greek — — 7 
— Philoſophy deſcribed — — 127 
Caſſiniꝰ 
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Caſſmi's Doctrine of Comets — 173 
The Theory of them a Vacuum ——— 1 
Catullus — — 55 


Cedar and Hyſop written of by Solomon 147 
Cenſorinus writes on Priſcian's Accents —— 1 3 
Cuymie, its Hiſtory — 151 
Chineſe Language Da ; 
its Cbaracters 15,000 in Number ibid, 
Chilrey*s Natural Hiſtory of England 133 
Chineſe knew Printing before the Europeans 261 
Chriſtianity deſtroys the Gymnaſtic Art 306 
Chiron teaches Aſtronomy to the Greeks 16 
he lud 1500 Nears before Chriſt —i 
Cicero, a Buſto ED him in Charles IId bis Cabi. 
net — — 2357 
Cicero teinpered wil with Demoſthenes —— 57 
Cimon, his fine Taſte in Architecture 211 
Circulation of the Blood unknown to he nts 


142 
Civil Law, its Riſe and Progreſs — 215 
Cleanthes corrupts Logick — 218 


Codes publiſhed at different Times — ibid, 
Colbert, M. founds the Academy of Arcbitecture 


215 
Coloſſal Statues — — 233 
Columbus's Voyages 180 


Columella writes twelve Books on Huſbandry 285 
Compaſs brought to Perfection by tht Chineſe 174 


Compoſite Order not beautiful — 212 
Concord of the Diſcordant Canons — 2235 
Conic Sections of Ariſtæus loſt —— 150 
rnican Syſtem — 169 
Corneille, Bis Character — 47 
Coſmography and Aſtronomy, the Hiſtory of n 
164 

Coulan and Beneford, Song Mritert, 69 
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ments of Coats of Arms 104 
Curves, the ſeveral Writers on them — 162 
Cuſtoms, their Origin — —— 220 
Cycloid invented by Marſini — 191 

Cynics and Stoics their Principles I51 
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D' Ablancourt writes in the middle Stile 20 
Dacier, his fine Commentary on Ariſtotle's Art 

of Poetry — 70 
Dadalus teaches Statuary to the Greeks 235 
Damaſk Plums introduced into France — 289 
Danſeuſe in the Louvre 240 
David, @ Shepherd when anointed King — 272 
Debutadis, the Story of bim ——— 234 


Des Cartes*s Philoſophy — 16 
De la Hire's Conics —— 160 
Delphos, according to the Greeks, was the 
Middle of the Earth — 177 
Democritus learned the Art of ſoftening Ivory 
I 52 

Demoſthenes 8 EE LUN 74 
Derham follows Newton — 130 
— bis Treatiſe of Clock-work 191 
Deſpreaux' s Art of Poetry — 7 
— teaches Racine to write Tragedy 48 
Dialing, its Riſe and Progroſs — 190 
nic Mi. 201 
Dido founds or augments Carthage 278 


ot — 
Beeler 's Anſwer to Maximus Hercules 286 


Dieſcorides commented upon by Matiolus of 
Sienna — — 1 48 


Dondoneus s Hiftory of Plants ʒ— did. 
Dominico de Camei, a famous Engraver 25 8 
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Domitian, flatter*d by Martial — 6; 
Donatus, his Commentary on Virgil ——- 12 
Dutch, 200 dull fer Poetry — 47 
Durfey' s Aftrea, the fondling of Europe 45 


Dythirambics 202 
E 

Ebias Vinctus tranſlates Pſellus and Proclus 160 

Ecclęſiaſtic Law — — 223 

Eclipſes lunar calculated by Caſſini 147 

Eclipticity of the Solar Diſk — 172 


Editions for the Uſe of the Dauphine 16 
Egyptians, not ambitious to puſh themſelves a- 


broad 
Inventors of Phyſick and moſt * 
Arts and Sciences, paſſim — 157 


Egypt famous for Sculptors 133 
Hiſtory plain, but their Sciences veiPd 
106 


Eloquence deſcribed — 


Always flauriſbed among free People wh 
— 7 dwindled under the Succeſſors of Tra- 
an HE | | — 73 
Elan, his Hiftory of Animals 1 5 
Emmanuel Chryſolon, a famous Grecian — 9 
Empedocles, his Opinion of the Elements 124 
Engliſh Language ſtudied by the French 21 
Engliſh, naturally Lovers of Cruelty —— 47 
Duick of Invention —— 292 
England inftrufted in the Principles f Chriſ- 
tianity &y St. Gregory — 230 
became learned in a foort Tin me ibid. 
Engineers, famous ones — — 207 
e known in the Days of Moſes 257 
— was in Perfection in Avuguſtus's 
Time — — did. 
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f renewed the Beginning of the 15th Cen- 


tury — — — 03 
Engravin with A quafortts 260 
Eolians Rabliſh them themſelves in Afia — 


7 
. Epigrams Modern, equal to the Ancient 66 


Eſchylus, the Honour of the Stage — 53 

Euclid, @ great Geometrician — 180 

Euripides, his Cbaracter — 44 

Extravagantes — — 226 

Eye of a Fly deſcribed _ 146 

Ezechias fortifies Towns — 204 
F. 


Fabius Pictor, the firſt Roman who wrote a 

Hiſtory in Proſe — — 98 
Fabricius applies his Poetry only to ſacred 

Things — — I 
Fathers if the 1ſt, 24, and 3d Centuries, made 
Felibien, his Lives of the Painters — 267 
Ferrelius, à Diſciple of the School of Paris 140 

uſe of the Platonic Doctrine 115 
Flavius Caius ſteals the Regiſter of Forms 217 
Flies, their Hiſtory, by Geofroy the younger 146 
Fluxions, by Sir Iſaac Newton —— 161 
Fouhi, the Founder of the Chineſe Empire 1 74 


Fontain, M. de la, his Fables  — 63 
Fouchet, à great Antiquary =—— I7 
Fortification, its Riſe and Progreſs 204 
Fortunate Iſlands — 177 
Fracaſtorius compared with Sanazarius 40 
F —_ I. eftabli _ Profe 2 of Languages at 

arts wo 3 
Franciard of Ronſard hurt bis K Reputation — 40 
French, good Epigrammatiſts — 67 


French Language, the Hiſtory of it 16 
French Parliaments ended with Hunting 201 


Fron- 
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F rontons — — — — 208 
Fulligali and Friſon, tbeir Lives of Cardinal 
Bellarmine — * 
Furius retains learned Greeks — 

Fuſchius, @ celebrated Botaniſt — i 
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Galen only enlarges upon Hippocrates 137 
Galilzus, a new Light in Philoſophy — 125 
— — a great Maſter of Hydroftatics 195 
nds out the Proportion of Vibra- 

tions 123 
Gardening, its Riſe and Pro greſs 286 
——— Suffers by the Invafion of the Gauls 288 
Gaſſendi, bis Phyfics — 126 


Gelon, Tyrant of Syracuſe — 28 
Geography, its Hiſtory — — 176 
Geography, ancient — did. 
Geographical Canon, by Abulfeda 179 
Geometry, its Hiſtory — 157 


——— 1 helps to make an Orator — 161 
Gideon threſhes Corn himſelf —— 273 
Gieruſalem liberata — 39 
Glaſs made malleable in Tiberws's Time 152 
Gothic Sculptors dull 
Grammar, Turkiſh, printed at n 


Grammar grew worſe, as the Greek Empire 4. 


clined — — 8 
Greeks well versd in Mechanics 192 
Greek Pilots had an uncertain Guide 192 


Greeks Joft their noble Sentiments after they were 
ſubject to the Romans 
Pretend to be the Inventors of Sculpture, 
but falſely — — 234 
Gregory, St. adds the e Plagaux — 202 
Guarini 
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INDEX. 
Guarin1 n 88 


Guerie, his Pneumatic Mac bine — 196 


Gulielmus Meguerius, bis Turkiſh Grammar 
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| Gun-Powder uſed about 400 ears ago 205 


| ———— uſed at the Battle of Creſſy 206 
Guy d' Arezzo, marks the Sounds on di row 
Lines — 202 


Gymnaſtic Art, the Hiſtory of it 306 
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Hamel, M. du, bis E of the Academy of 
Sciences 171 


Hanging Gardens of Baby Babylon 275 
Halde Father Du, his Fitory of China 292 
Harvey, Dr. explains the Circulation of the 


Blood — 


143 
Hebrew Language ſimple 2 
Heiſter's Botany of Germany = 150 
Henry de Meſmes could repeat all Homer 10 
Heraclitus — — 124 


Herbelot, M. Bibliothegue Orientale 5 
Herodotus's Hiſtory of the Egyptian Labyrinth 


20 
Hercules of Farneſe — —18 l 
Heroic Poetry underſtood under L X. 39 
Hippodrome — 306 
Hiſtory ancient — — go 
—— tits Origin among the Romans 97 


— tt grew weak under Den and w_ 7 
ed under Trajan 


— decayed in the as. 6th, and ; 2th 45 


Modern Hiſtory worſe than ancient 1 __ 
Hobbes is obſcure — — 122 
Hollow Engraving — 259 
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Homberg'*s Hiſtory of Spiders — 146 
a celebrated Maker of Microſcopes 189 

Homer and Virgil compared 36 


Homer's Account of the Military Art among 
the Greeks — — 205 
Horace, a Lover of Hunting 298 
he imitates Pindar and Anacreon ——40 

left none to imitate him in Lyric Poetry 
ibid, 

Huygens and Saurin ſolve the Difficulties of the 
Carteſian WYhirlpools — 192 

' Hyaroſtatics, their Riſe and Progreſs 194 
Hydraulics of the Ancients I95 


Hy perides contemporary with Demoſthenes 74 
Hippocrates 


— 136 
Hyperbola — — 90 
Hypocratic Mu/ic —— 201 

J 
Jamblicus, Bis Opinion of Muſic — 199 


Janua Linguarum, / Commenius — 13 
Johari brought Chymie into France 153 
Jews, their Taſte for a Country Life 274 
Immobility of the Earth maintained by Anaxi- 

mander 


— 16 
Indians, their Aſtronomy — 173 
Innoculation of the Small Pox — 144 
Infantry of the Greeks 205 
TInſets, Hiſt. of them by Rhedi 145 
Inſcriptions, Devices and Blazoning 102 


John Bapt. Meſnel harangues the Parliament 81 
Iſiodorus's Decretals — 224 


Iſocrates charms the Athenians by his Eloquence 


13 
Iſraelites, acquainted with Sculpture 234 
—— Ppratiſed Medicine — 134 
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Italian Language merry, jocoſe and toying 20 
Italic Sec, eſtabliſhed by Pythagoras 108 
Italians and French 425 to ſtudy Botany, by 

the Example of Fuſchius 148 
Italy delivered, a heroic Poem by Triſſin 39 
Ilan Aclors have an Air of Declaimers 66 


Julius Cæſar, his Temple 212 
Juſtinian publiſhes a Code — 218 
K 
Kalendar of De Loubre — 22 3 
Kepler's Laws 129 

his Opinion of the Swiftneſs of the 

Sun 173 
Kerchman's Hebrew Grammar — 4 
Kings of Egypt diſſefted Bodies — 141 


Knight- Errantry ſpoiPd the Taſte and Manner 
of Writing 39 
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Lacedemonians (according lo Plutarch) were the 
firſt who made wooden Statues — 253 
— they were great Hunters 296 
Lagoon and his Sons 237 
Languages, the Knowledge of them open an En- 
try to the Sciences — I 
Languedoc, the Canal thereof 160 
Latin, whether it be a Language fit for Inſcrip- 
Hons — 
Laurier' Compilation of Or donuances 222 
Launoy, M. de, his Hiſtory of the Schools of 
Euro — 267 
Laws of the twelve Tables, whence — 216 
Leibnitz, his Opinion of the Engliſh Metaphy- 
cs 122 
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Leo the Philoſopher — — 21586 
Letters brought into Greece by the Pheœnicians 
and Egyptians ——— — 95 


Levites no Eſtate but Flocks — 273 
Lewis de Van, a fine Architeff — 215 
Liberties of the Gallican Church 227 
Livy blamed for a Provincial Air — 12 
Licou Hin writes an entire Courſe 6f Aſtro. 


nomy — — — 174 
Literarians inſtituted by Charlemagne 231 
Living Languages ſubjeft to Change 18 
Logic, its Riſe and Propreſs — 117 
Lopez de Vega, the Spaniſh Homer — 40 
Lucan, his Character — — 37 
Lucilius, the firſt Roman Satyriſt 66 
Lucretius, ct @ Heroic Poem, but a Syſtem of 

Nature _ — 35 
Lucan — — 0 


Lucullus's fine Gardens —— ——286 
Lully, a great Mufician —— — 203 


Lydian Mode in Muſic — 200 
Lyric Poetry in Greece before Homer 78 
Lyſias the Orator — — —7 
Lyfippus, a Statuary — 237 
M 
Macrobiws's Saturnalia — — 13 
Madrigals began in Italy — 67 
Maynard, a fine Epigrammatiſt 67 


Mago writes 28 Books on Huſbandry — 278 


Mahometans have ſome Notion of Aſtronomy 

| 173 
Malbranche reforms Deſcartes's Scheme — 129 
Malpighi, his Hiſtory of Silk-worms — 146 
Maldiva Hands — — 7 
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Malherbe and Balzac poliſh the French Lan- 
age — j 
Mandrake, good againſt Barrenneſs 147 
Manetho, Author of the Egyptia Hiſtory 94 
Manilius makes the firſt Dial at Rome 190 
Marquis de Þ Hoſpital, his Geometry of Infi- 
nies —— 102 
Martial, Bis falſe Taſte — — 65 
Mariot improved by Moreland — 197 
Maſlarotes invent the Point Vowels — 4 
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Mathematics — — + | 
Mauſolus, his fine Tomb — 237 | 
Meaux, Biſhop  =— — 232 | 
Mzris, his Pyramids — — 233 
Mechanics — 192 
Medicine 133 
the ſame with Surgery among the Egyp- 
tians — did. 


Melius, James, makes the firſt Teleſcopes 180 
Menander compared with Ariſtophanes — 51 


Meneftrier's Bibliothegue of Heralds 105 : 1 
Mercurius King of Thebes invents Mercury | 
I 52 1 
Mercury invents the Harp — 199 \ 
Meridian altered — — 177 | 
Meſeriac Veins — — 143 1 
Metapbyſics — — 121 
Metempſycbaſis of Pythagoras — 121 | 
Methods of Plato and Ariſtotle — 118 
Microſcope helps to prove the Circulation of the 
Blood — 143 


Melin, a Writer of Madrigals — 67 
Minerva, à golden Statue of ber by Phidias 236 


Miron, a celebrated Statuary — 237 
Moderus ſuperior to the Ancients in Arts 100 
Modes in Mufic — — 200 


Montanus, Arrias, his Edition of the Bible 
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More, Sir Tho. his Satyr againſt the Germans61 
S.2 Mo- 
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Morality explain'd, and the Hiſtory of it 116 
Moſes, his Song, a kind of Lyric Poetry 27 
Moths, Hiſtory of them by Reamur 146 
Motion of the Earth known among the Egyp- 
tians 165 


Munſter, Sebaſtian, his excellent Verſion of the 
Bible _ 3 


Muſic, its Riſe and Progreſs — 197 
Myrmillo expiring — 238 
Mytelene, famous for Wine — 278 
N 
Natural Philoſophy — — 13! 
of P liny — 132 
Nature, by varying, diſcovers its own Secrets 
145 
Nautre, Mr. a fine Gardener : 291 
Navigation, the Riſe and Progreſs of t 182 
it enriches Atronomy " —— 173 


Nemeſianus, the firſt Roman Writer on Hunt- 
ing 299 
Neurology brought to Perfection by Me. Willes 
and Vieuſſens — 144 
Nero's golden Palace 300 
Newton, Sir Iſaac, his Doctrine of Gravity 129 


his Treatiſe of Optics the beſt 157 
Nile, ts Source long unknown — 
Nimrod, à violent Hunter — -- OI. 


Niobe, an admirable Statue of her —— 238 
Niſmes, famous for a Temple to Plotina 213 
Nodtes Atticæ of Aulus Gellius 13 
Normans invade France 231 
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Oars, 20 Tire of them on Hiero's Veſſel — 183 


Obſervations on Bombs, by Blondel 206 
Obſtetrix animorum recommended 119 
Odyſſe, the Picture of a wiſe Man — 34 


Oeconomia of Xenophon 7ranſiated- by Cicero 
| 282 
Oliver, Abbot, his Hiſtory of the French Aca- 


demy 270 
Opera, a Character of it 56 
Oppian's golden Poem 300 


Optics, Catoptrics and Dioptrics —— 187 
Oribafius's Collection of Galen — 137 


Origin's Commentary on the Bible — 3 
Ornaments of the Grecian Pillars — 210 
Ofiris, the Inventor of Agriculture 27 
Oſtentation, Pomp, and Bombaſt, the Character 
of the Spaniſh Language —— 20 
Ovid has a lively Stile — 37 
empty in his Metamorphoſis ibid. 
Oyſters, their Hiſtory by Bonani —— 146 
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Pagan, Count of, writes on Bombs 207 
Palladius's Treatiſe on Gardening 287 


Parallax of the Sun almoſt determined 172 


Patridges begotten by the Wind 145 
Paſchal's Arithmetical Machine 157 
Paſcoli, Abbot, his Lives of the Painters 268 


Paſtoral Poetry — _— 57 
Patru, his high Stile — 20 
Pearl diſſolved by Cleopatra — I 


Pears, how many Kinds there are 287 
Y 3 Perault 
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Perault prefers the Moderns to the Ancients 41 


Pericles, his Eloquence like Thunder 73 

a great Architett — 211 
Peripatetics, their Origin — 112 
Perſius — — — 6o 
Plutarch revived the Eclogue in Italy 58 
Phcenicians great Philoſophers  — 107 
Phyſic — 123 
— by Socrates — 124 


Modern ſuperior to the Ancient — 130 
Phyſicians, Surgeons and Apothecaries 7he 

ſame Profeſſion till towards the Beginning of 

the 17th Century 139 
Pillars, the different Orders of them 210 
Pindar, a Chara#ter of him — 29 
Piſiſtratus and Cimon, their Gardens common 


| 28 
Piſo's Account of the Simples of Brafil — 149 


Planet's Diaphonous Orbs 168 
Plants reduced into 14 Claſſes — 149 
Plautus's Character — — — 52 
Pliny praiſes Hunting — — 298 
bis Epigrams loft — — 66 


his Natural Hiſtory —— I 32 
Pluvinel, Mr. a fine Riding- Maſter —— 305 
Poetry, as ancient as the World — 23 
in Greece before Flomer 28 
it ought to paint Virtue in all its Beauty, 
and Vice in all its Deformity — 32 


Points hinder the Learning of the Hebrew 5 


Poetry, paſtoral 
Polignac, Cardinal, more inftrufive than Lu- 
cretius — - 
Polycletes, à famous Statuary— 25 
Polydore Virgil, his Hiſtory of the Origin 75 
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Printing, the Hiſtory of it 261 
not known till the 15th Century ibid. 


Printers, famous —— — — 262 
Proba Floccina, a Poeteſs — — 38 
Propertius — — — — 63 
Prophets, their different Characters 44 


Pulpit, the Eloquence of it — — 83 
Pylades and Batillus, Inventors of Pantomime 


Entertainments — — 52 
Pyramids of Egypt — — 209 
Pythagoras, his Philoſophy — — 108 


==——— borrowed from the Egyptians 119 
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Quadrupedes and Inſects, their Hiſtory 146 
Quantity, the Object of Mathematics 155 
Quarrel, perſonal, made a Point of Learning 
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incunx formed „5 276 
Quinquina, the Uſe of it taught the Jeſuits by 
the Indians __ 1 


Quintilian — — — 

bis Account of the ancient Orators 269 
- had a Penſion for teaching Rhetoric 88 
Quintinian, à celebrated Gardener — 289 
Q. Cincinnatus was following the Plough when 


he was choſen Diftator — 283 
R 

Rabelais — 61 

Racan and Malherbe compared — 32 

Racine, his C 941 atter — 28 
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INDE x. 
Poupart*s Hiſtory of Ants — 146 
Pragmatic Sanction — 272 
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Rafelingius, his Arabic Dictionary —— 5 
Ramelli 2d Cataneo, the firſt who wrote on 

Bombs 207 
Rapin's Compend of Hiſtory 107 
Rhaſis, Averrhoes, and Avicen, famous Ara- 


bic- Phyſicians 138 
Rhetoric — . 37 
Riding, the Hiſtory of it — 303 
Richer*s Obſtetrix animorum —— I19 
Richlieu, Cardinal, founds the Academy of 

Belles Lettres in the Year 1694 18 
Ripiarians 219 


Rochfoucault, Hs fine Way of Expreſſion, not 

to be acquired by Study 20 
Rohault defends Deſcartes — 127 
Rolando of Ariſto, ill conduffed ——— 38 


Romans, sk:ful Engravers 257 
borrow their Frugality from the Pytha- 
goreans 113 
Roman Law introduced into Italy, &c. 221 
Romans cenſured for their Cruelty 307 
learn their Philoſophy from the Greeks 


114 
Roman Tragedies, many of them laſt — 45 


Ronſard, be firs Lyric Poet of France 32 
Rozts, few in the Hebrew 
Rounde!, originally French —— 68 
Ray, M. le, his Hiſtory of the Goldſmiths 268 
Ruellius's Collection 


Rupert, Prince, a fine Mechanic 8 
8 

md — 145 

Salmaſius, his great Learning and Vanity 

Salts of different Kinds — * 


Sancho- 


REE 
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Sanchoniathan's Annals loft — 93 
Sannazarius — 40 


Sappho's ſweet and delicate Muſe — 28 
Sardis, Cyrus's Garden tbere — 276 
Scaliger, His Art of Poetry — — 76 
Schools eftabliſhed by the Biſhops — 229 
Scipio, 4 good Orator 
Scotus introduces the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy 

232 
Sculpture, its Riſe and Progreſs —— 233 
Seaſons, how calculated, by the Greeks — 280 
Seminaries inſtituted 231 
Seneca cerrupts the Roman Eloquence 78 
Servius Tullus, contemporary with Pythago- 
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113 
Seſoſtris inverts Geographical Charts — 176 
Shepherds the firſk Aſtronomers — 164 
Ship of Ptolemy Philopater — 183 
Sibbald's Natural Hiſtory of Scotland — 133 
Sihus Italicus — — 37 
Socrates 108 
Seil, Baby loniſn, returns 2 and 300 Grains 

276 


Songs originally intended to perpetuate hiſtorical 
Fatts — 


2 
Sonnets, none good to be found — 68 
Sophocles ſhared the Theater with Euripides 

43 

Souls, Pythagoras's Notion of them —— 121 
Souze, Counteſs of, her fine Poems 64 
Spaniſh Language full of Pomp, Oftentation 
and Bombaſt — 20 


Speuſippus differs from Plato — 109 


Spiral Line invented by Archimedes = 231 


Sprat*s Hiſtory of the Royal Society 271 
Sulpitius and Cotta, good Orators —= 76 
Sylla 


— — _n _ 


INDEX, 
Sylla brings Ariſtotle's Writings . Athen 
to Rome — 112 
Syllogiſm invented by | Ariftotle — 118 
Syringes of Egypt —158 


Syſtem of the 2 orld followed by the Ancients 
169 
T 
Tacitus, the laſt Roman Hiſtorian 9 
Taſſo borrows from T reflin —— 


Terence, the finſt who introduced the Reap 
of the Greek into the Roman Language 11 
Thales taught the Greeks the Elements of Phi- 


lofophy — 107 
Theodofius publiſhes his Codes —— 218 
Theology 228 
— of Heſiod not @ true Epic Prem 
Theophraſtus, his Hiſtory of Plants I - 
— — be bas the Care of Ariſtotle's Hrit- 

ings — — 112 
Theriac invented by Andromachus — 137 
Thevenot's Voyages — 139 
Thermometer invented — 196 


Thomaſine, F. his univerſal Gloſſary — 5 
Thoracic Duct found out by Pecket — 143 


Tibiæ, ancient Flutes —— 201 
Tibullus —— 63 
Torricelli reduces Pbyſic to the Laws of M. 

tin — — — 123 
Tournaments invented — 105 
Tradition, followed by Homer — 95 
Tragedy at firſt only a ſimple Chorus 42 
——Thoſe of Seneca uncertain 45 
Trajan encourages the Sciences — 7} 
Trial among the Greek Poets 8 
Trinity [lands — — 1380 
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INDEX, 


46 

Tſchirnaus's Treatiſe of Curves 188 
Tudeſque Language 17 
Turkiſh Language ſtudied in France — 21 
Turrecremata, John — 232 
Tuſcan Order the moſt ſimple — 211 
Tycho Brache 170 

U 

$ Ulpian — 2217 
niverſities founded in France 231 
Univerſe ſtrikes our Senſes 164 


Univerſal Dictionary of Meſſ. Ferret and Four- 
mont not yet publiſhed 23 
Urſinus Fulvius on Medals — 15 
Vandeliaeuſe's Pendulum Clocks for Obſervations 
191 

Van Helmont, a great Naturaliſt— I : 5 
Vanity of Man embelliſhed Architecture — 208 
Vatable, Brartan and Genebrardd —— 3 
Variations of the Needle — 184 
Vauban, Mareſchal, a fine Engineer 207 
Venus of Medicis — _ 238 
Venus made of Wood, which moved —— 235 


Verſailles, the Statues there — 237 
Veſpaſian's Temple f Peace — 213 
Veſpaſius Americus — — 180 


Vida, one continued Parody on Virgll! —40 
Vines firſt planted by Noah — 273 
Virgil illuſt rated by Donatus and Servius 12 


— compared with Homer 36 
Viſigoths — — 219 
Vitruvius, a celebrated Architect —212 


— — deſcribes the Clepſydea — 191 


Triſſin, tbe firſt Italian Poet among the Italians © 


IN D EX. 
— gives Rules for building Stables, &c. 283 


iviani — 123 
Voiture and Balzac purge the French Lan. 
guage — — 80 
Voluſius Melianus — — 217 
Veowels, whether the Hebrew admits any 6 
Vulgate Verſion of the Bible — — 
w 
Wachtendonck be/teged with \ Bonde 206 
Wedge and Skrew _ 192 
Weller*'s Greek Grammar — 11 
Weſtern Church receives a Latin Verſion of the 
Canons — — 225 
William de Vair gives @ new Luſtre to th: 
French El:quence — 81 
William Seaman, His Turkiſh Grammar print. 
ed at Oxford _— — —22— 
Wirtenberg — _ 


3 

Wiſdom, according to the Ancients, is the Know- 
ledge of Things Divine and Human 105 
Work and Days, à Poem of Heſiod's 280 
Wreſtling helped to advance Statuary — 236 


X 
Xenocrates teaches at Lycæum I12 
Xenophon, his Hiſtory formed upon Herodotus 
and T hucydides — 5 


9 
— — his Collections on Horſmanſhip 904 
1 Cardinal, orders Ferara to write on 


Gardening — _ 291 
Xerxes — — —4 3 
| Nyſtos deſcribed — — 30 
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IND EX. 
Z 
Zeiler, Martin, Bis Account of the Chronolo- 
giſts — — — 265 
Zeno — — — 111 
—— bis Philoſophy ſupports the Romans 114 
Zodiac, the Obliquity of it — 167 
——— the Light of it becomes hairy I71 
Zurich . _ OR ITC 


The End of the INDEX. 
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Age 8, Line 32, for he read the. p. 99, 1. 2. afte 

iſcourſe read is. Ibid. I. 38, When the Spirit 

of Learning, which had ſlept ſo long began to awake in 

taly. p. 132, I. 17, for Hibory r. Hiftory. p. 154, I. 2, 

for Reſurredt on r. wean p. 209, I. 11. for hic 

is ſupported by, r. by the Means of. p. 214, I. 34. for amount 
ed r. mounted. p. 220, I. 32, dele wa,. 
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